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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet 


Continuing his superb series of pictorial biogra- 
phies, Leonard von Matt marks the 300th anni- 
versary of Vincent de Paul's death in this his new- 
est book. Against a background of the lavish courts 
and religious unrest of seventeenth century 
France, a skillful blending of text with more 
than 180 photographs gives us an unforgettable 
portrait of the great Saint of Charity. 


September $7.00 


THE PSALMS in MODERN LIFE 





TWO DRAMAS 
Paul Claudel 


This volume contains two dramas written by the 
great French poet and author, Paul Claudel. 
Break of Noon, the first English translation ever 
published of Partage de Midi, is the intensely 
personal drama of Claudel’s own life. Tidings 
Brought to Mary, best known of Claudel’s dramas, 
is presented in a much-needed new translation. 
Translations and introductions by Wallace Fowlie. 

October a limited edition, $4.50 


Each play in paper edition, $1.45 
The CHRIST CHILD in FLANDERS 


g Sister Cecilia, O.S.B. Fotix hese yan . 
translated by Elinor Briefs 
Sister Cecilia, author of Companion to the Missal, A well-established European classic by the author 
presents the reader with an instructive and enrich- of The Perfect Joy of St. Francis, Felix Timmer- 
ing study of the psalms as the rightful heritage mans’ Christ Child in Flanders is now available 
of all mankind in The Psalms in Modern Life. in its first English translation. It retells the story 
Religious and laity will find in this book an abid- of Christ's birth as it might have occurred in a 
ing communication with God. medieval Flemish setting. Illustrated by the author. 





October $3.95 





October $3.95 


EXAMEN: The Sacraments In Our Daily Life 
Rev. Raymond Fages, prepared in English by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 











More positive than a mere cataloging of offenses, this examen is at once both an examination of conscience 7 
and a meditation on the Sacraments as part of our daily life. 
ey . . 
October Imitation Leather Cover, $1.75 J 
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—Just published— 





“ W armne FOR CHRIST 
—the third volume in the highly 
praised, widely popular series by RON- 
ALD KNOX and RONALD COx —is in 
many respects the most enlightening, 
most rewarding of all. It deals with 
the Messianic prophecies which are 
scattered all through the Old Testa- 
ment and which are essential to a true 
appreciation of the portrait of Christ 
in the Gospels. 

As in the previous volumes, Mon- 
signor Knox’s translation of the Scrip- 
ture passages has been arranged to 
flow in a continuous narrative on the 
left-hand pages, with Father Cox’s 
matching commentary opposite. What 
Father John LaFarge said of the first 
two books— “Anyone who makes a 
daily reading of ‘Knox-Cox’ will find 
delight and a rich treasure of knowl- 
edge”—assuredly applies to WAITING 
FOR CHRIST. 

Published August 24. $3.50 


—Previously published— 


The Gospel Story 


“This ingenious volume offers a new ex- 
perience in reading the New Testament... . 
It adds up to a richer and easily readable 
account of the eternal words and incidents 
in the Life of Jesus Christ.”—-The Sign. 
$4.50 


It Is Paul Who Writes 


The Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s 
Epistles arranged in the manner of The Gos- 
pel Story. “The Knox-Cox combination is a 
felicitous one. Here is a book recommended 
for all, including high school students.”— 
The Critic. $4.50 
All three Knox-Cox volumes are selections 
of The Thomas More Book Club 
At your bookstore 


SHEED &«& WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 
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About Our Contributors 


H ERBERT A. KeENNy has been a Boston 
newspaperman, reporter, columnist, edi- 
tor and editorial writer for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. He is now an editorial writer 
for the Boston Globe which recently won an 
Associated Press public service award for his 
editorials defending the University of Massa- 
chusetts from political machinations. 

In 1956, he was the Robert Frost Fellow in 
Poetry at the Breadloaf Writers Conference 
at Middlebury College, Vermont. His poetry 
has appeared in Saturday Review, Antioch 
Review, American Weave, Massachusetts Re- 
view, The Critic, Commonweal, and half a dozen other periodicals. In- 
vitation to the City, the latest anthology of the Catholic Poetry Society, 
contains five of his best poems. He is author of A Catholic Quiz Book 
and Sonnets on the Virgin Mary. 

If his poetry sings of the sea, it is because he lives in Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, sails and swims and spends hours watching the birds along the 
shore and the off-shore islands—often accompanied by his wife and three 
children. He plays tennis with his son, regrets the weakness of his mem- 
ory which makes him unable to remember the names of flowers, reads phi- 
losophy when he can, or tries to puzzle through a few lines of Greek. 

Mr. Kenny has been reviewing books for twenty-five years for Boston 
newspapers and various Catholic periodicals. He is a graduate of Boston 
College, a member of the Catholic Poetry Society, the American Newspa- 
per Guild, and Sigma Delta Chi (professional journalism fraternity), a 
Democrat, and chairman of the Zoning Appeals Board in his town. 

From his college weekly, he went to work for the Boston Post and was 
night city editor when it folded in 1956. Over the years he has edited a 
number of trade journals, including Newspaperman, a monthly magazine, 
now defunct. Mr. Kenny taught journalism at Suffolk University in Bos- 
ton, but he found teaching much more taxing than journalism. His first 
love remains poetry. He has a manuscript of poems in preparation. 

Mr. Kenny reviews Robert Frost: The Trial by Existence, by Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant, The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost, by John F. Lynen, 
and Human Values in the Poetry of Robert Frost, by George W. Nitchie. 


Herbert A. Kenny 


M. A. Frrzstmons, Professor of History at Notre Dame University and 
Editor of The Review of Politics, reviews Catholic Viewpoint on Church 
and State, by Jerome G. Kerwin. 

Sister Mary Aguin, B.V.M., formerly taught English at Mundelein 
College and is now doing doctoral work at Notre Dame University. In 
this issue, she reviews The Letters of Herman Melville, edited by Mer- 
rell R. Davis and William H. Gilman. 

Cuartes M. Herzrexp is Chief of the Heat Division of the National 
Bureau of Standards and Professor of Physics at Maryland University; 
he reviews Nuclear Policy for War and Peace, by Thomas E. Murray. 

Faruer Leon Bourke, O.S.B., teaches French literature and theology 
at St. Anselm’s College; in this issue, he reviews The Secret of Dreams, 
by P. Meseguer, S.J., and My Poor Arthur, by Elisabeth Hanson. 

Fatuer Rosert G. Howes, who reviews Northern Parish, by Joseph 
B. Schuyler, S.J., is studying regional planning at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

James G. Murray, Professor of English at Adelphi College, reviews 
Thomas Wolfe, by Elizabeth Nowell, Set This House on Fire, by Wil- 
liam Styron, and Be Not Angry, by William Michelfelder. 
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In the months ahead 


+1, ¢ 


watch for 


A special eight-page section edited and introduced by John 
Logan presenting the work of thirty American Catholic poets. 
Mr. Logan, the author of ““A Cycle for Mother Cabrini’’ and the 
recently published ‘“Ghosts of the Heart,”” is recognized as one 
of America’s foremost young poets. October-November issue. 





Short stories by such writers as Flannery O’Connor, Richard Sul- 
livan, Mavis Gallant and Charles Bracelen Flood. To be a reg- 
ular feature . . . first stories will appear in the December-Janu- 


ary issue. 


also coming 


Nobel Prize-winner Francois Mauriac’s reflections on the read- 
ing habits of a lifetime. 


Anthony Kerrigan’s report on a day spent with Pablo Picasso. 
Donald McDonald's interview with J. F. Powers. 

Artist Andre Girard’s reminiscences about his teacher and friend, 
Georges Rouault. 

Alfred Duggan’‘s analysis of some of the problems facing an his- 
torical novelist. 


Christopher Hollis’ account of his friendship with three great 
English Catholics: G. K. Chesterton, Ronald Knox and Eric Gill. 


To start a new subscription or to extend your 
current one, use the form one page 74. 
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A Christian Adventure in 


Moslem Morocco 











This is the story of 
Toumliline — probably 
the most extraordinary 
monastery in the 
world 


N 1952, on the eve of 

revolutionary terror, a 
community of French Ben- 
edictine monks left Metro- 
politan France to settle 
among the fanatical Mos- 
lem Berbers of Morocco. 
How they created coop- 
erative farms, established 
an orphanage and dispens- 
ary, won the love and 
trust of their Berber neigh- 
bors and of all Morocco, 
is the substance of one of 
the great spiritual adven- 
ture stories of our time. 


An advance reader com- 
ments: ‘This is Merton — 
with action. BENEDICTINE 
AND Moor contains cour- 
age, drama, adventure, 
political turmoil, a barbar- 
ous civil war, everything!” 


Benedictine 
and Moor 


By PETER BEACH and 
WILLIAM DUNPHY 


Introduction by 
Father John LaFarge, S.J. 


Illustrated + $4.00 at bookstores, 
or postpaid from 

HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 

383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 























Letters to the Editors 


MARIA MONTESSORI 

May I be permitted to comment on some 
statements in the review of my book, Maria 
Montessori (The Critic, Dec., 1959-Jan., 
1960). Having described the Montessori 
Method as one of the learning-by-doing sys- 
tems, the reviewer goes on to say that 
“thoughtful Americans are questioning wheth- 
er the greater emphasis should not be placed 
on learning-by-thinking.” This begs the whole 
question and assumes an antithesis which is 
not necessarily present. Anyone with first-hand 
experience of Montessori schools knows that 
the children are learning-by-doing—and think- 
ing, as nature intended them to do. 

In another place, she speaks of “Dewey, 
whose ideas, although fundamentally material- 
istic, do not really differ much from the the- 
ories of the Montessori school which depends, 
however, upon a primarily spiritual concept 
of the child.” (Italics mine.) How two such 
fundamentally opposed points of view could 
result in “ideas which do not really differ 
much” she does not explain. As a matter of 
fact, the more one knows about Dewey and 
Montessori, more obvious does it become that 
there is a great gulf fixed between them, both 
with regard to their ideas on the nature of 
the child and of the universe in which he 
lives. 

To come to an even more fundamental 
matter: your reviewer suggests that “many 
concepts expressed in this study of Montes- 
sori can be challenged in the light of Cath- 
olic doctrine,” and she makes special refer- 
ence to the doctrine of Original Sin. She 
seems particularly worried because, in Mon- 
tessori schools, rewards and punishments are 
eliminated—being apparently in complete ig- 
norance as to the reasons why. 

There is nothing whatever new in such 
criticisms of Montessori principles. They were 
made fifty years ago when the movement 
started, and they crop up with every fresh 
batch of Catholic students who become su- 
perficially acquainted with them. And they 
always spring from the same source—a con- 
fusion between natural and supernatural. For 
the rest, let Montessori speak for herself: 

“That children placed in the Montessori 
school are better behaved, more obedient, 
more forebearing and so on, does not touch 
the question of real goodness. The child who 
has had the spiritual treatment offered by our 
method has found an environment better 
adapted to his development; but he is not 
really good, because of this, from the point 
of view of supernatural virtue. It is a ques- 
tion of individuals who are more or less for- 
tunate and not necessarily of individuals who 
are more or less good. 

“There is something over and above all 
this. The voluntary rising towards good, a 
sacrifice made out of love, out of heroic vir- 
tue and sanctity, cannot be attained by means 
of a rational treatment; but a strong, clean 
man will be more ready to receive Grace and 
make it bear fruit.” (From a lecture delivered 
at the Assumption Convent, London, 1935.) 

If your reviewer had considered the “Note 
on the ‘New Children’ and the Doctrine of 
Original Sin” (pp. 159-60), she might not 





have expressed herself as she did. She and 
your readers might be interested, in this cop. 
nection, to learn that a Scuola Montessori ex. 
ists in Rome for the special purpose of teach. 
ing religion according to Montessori’s prin. 
ciples. The late Holy Father was so impressed 
with the work done there that he gave it q 
monetary grant; the present Pope, in the per. 
son of his Vicar, has sent a letter of approba- 
tion to the school’s principal, the Marchesa 
Cavalletti. 

MortTiMER STANDING 

Clonmel, Tipperary, Ireland 


. . . AND REPLY 


My review of Maria Montessori was written 
of a book describing a method, not of a meth- 
od experimentally observed. 

Both Montessori and Dewey present, as 
their contribution to educational methodology, 
the theory that “children have a passion for 
learning, for work and order”; that, exposed 
to education, the normal child “has the dedi- 
cation to discovery of an adult genius.” 

According to Tanquerey in The Spiritual 
Life, “. . . owing to the Fall, man has lost 
the right balance he had as he came from 
the hands of God; . . . he is now injured, 
unbalanced, as the actual plight of his facul- 
ties plainly shows.” And earlier, he says: “. 
we are as it were withered and wounded, sub- 
ject to ignorance, prone to evil, weak against 
temptation.” Hence, the phenomenon of the 
“spontaneous _ self-discipline” developed in 
young children as described by Mr. Standing 
is questioned. 

The concluding sentence of the review re- 
mains applicable: “Loose statements . .. ap- |) 
pear throughout the book and make it dif- 
ficult to assess the basic values of the Montes- 
sori method.” 

Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 
Helena, Mont. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Recently, in looking up something in the 
back numbers of The Critic, I read for the 
first time James W. Arnold’s review (Dec., 
1958-Jan., 1959) of Erwin Canham’s Com- 
mitment to Freedom in which Mr. Canham 
speaks well of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor with which he has been associated for 
many years; he is now its editor. 

I was not surprised to find praise for the 
Monitor’s coverage of foreign news, but I 
was surprised that the following expressions 
in this review (considering the Monitor's rep- 
utation for what Monsignor Lally calls “cast- 
ing Catholic questions in an unfavorable 
light”) survived the editor’s blue pencil: “. . . 
reporting and interpreting as completely and 
fairly as it could ‘whatever is of public im- 
portance or affects the public welfare’”; “. . . 
it is an honest, serious, conscientious news- 
paper”; “. . . it is doing a vital and tremen- 
dously moral job in a world desperate for 
truth.” 

How often the Monitor finds an oppor- 
tunity to put American Catholics “in an un- 
favorable light,” I do not know, but on the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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plan now to hold a 


THOMAS MORE 
CHRISTMAS 
BOOK FAIR 


An ideal way to raise money and at the same time 
bring the best in Catholic reading to your neigh- y 
borhood. Write immediately for information about ] 
the new, simplified Thomas More Consignment plan ff}: 
—a new concept in successful, trouble-free book ! 
fairs. ‘lt 


Information is not obligation! Why not find out 
how easily you can organize and run a successful 
pre-Christmas Book Fair under the Thomas More 
plan. Post all inquiries to: 
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Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION |: 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6 a 
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READINGS ht 
IN ow 
CHURCH VR“: hd 
HISTORY 


Volume |: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 
Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


An indispensable, ready-reference col- 
lection of primary documents and source 
readings in ecclesiastical history. The 
first volume contains many of the 
treaties, decrees, statements, papal 
bulls, encyclicals, and pronouncements 
on which we depend for a great deal of 
our knowledge of church history from 
Apostolic times to the sixteenth century. 
paper $2.95 cloth $7.50 





THE 
SPIRITUAL 
TEACHING 
OF THE 
NEW 
TESTAMENT 


by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 





Translated by James E. Whalen 


Guided by the same method he so suc- 
cessfully applied to the theology of the 
Trinity, Father Lebreton heré presents 
the essentials of ascetical and mystical 
theology in its origin, in the New 
Testament. $5.50 


wherever good books are sold © 


PETER CLAVER: 


Saint of the Slaves 
by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 


Translated by J. H. Perry 
and L. J. Woodward 


A new and authoritative biography of 
St. Peter Claver, and the first to make 
use of all the available sources. ‘This 
book is bound to have the impact of a 
sledgehammer on any reader bold 
enough to go through with it.”—From the 
Preface by James Brodrick, S.J. Illus- 
trated. A Catholic Book Club er 
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ENCOUNTERS 
WITH 
SILENCE 


by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. 


A noted European Catholic thinker 
proves, in these meditations solidly 
based on philosophy, scripture and 
theology, that his theology is as practical 
as it is profound. $1.95 


THE 
SECRET 
OF DREAMS 


by 
Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 


SECRET 


Translated by 
Paul Burns 


Father Meseguer, an_ internationally 
acknowledged expert in the field, pro- 
vides a guide to the understanding of 
dreams, and surveys the entire realm of 
dreams in relation to man’s life and 
destiny. Especially provocative are the 
chapters on the important role dreams 
can play in spiritual direction. A Catholic 
Book Club Selection. $4.75 
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GROWTH IN 
HOLINESS 


- f GROWTH 
4 e IN 
p » HOLINESS 


i 
by Frederick W. Faber 


The eagerly-awaited, newly-reprinted 
edition of one of the most popular books 
on spirituality in the English language. 
Here is a clear and practical guide to 
growth in the spiritual life, by a major 
figure in the great rebirth of Catholicism 
in England that took place a century ago. 

$4.00 
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HARVEST, 
1960 


A Selection of the 

Best Articles from the 
Catholic Press 

Published During 

the Past Year 

Edited by Dan Herr 
and Paul Cuneo 


A sparkling, superbly readable anthology | 
of fine Catholic writing gathered from 
outstanding periodicals and newspapers. 
Contributors include such distinguished 
writers as Thomas Merton, Christopher 
Dawson, Dorothy Day, Rev. Andrew M. 
Greeley, Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy, and 
Hilda Graef. 


ALL 
LOST IN 
WONDER 


Sermons on 
Theology and Life 


by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


DREASIS 


Stressing dogma rather than morality, 
belief rather than conduct, and thought 
rather than action, Father Burghardt 
presents the richness of Catholic theol 
ogy and its significance for contemporary 
living. $3.50 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 















Philip Scharper, Sheed and 
Ward editor, presented this 
paper at the recent Rosary 
College-Thomas More Associ- 
ation symposium on “The 
Present Position of Catholics 
in America.” 


American Catholics 
and American Culture 


eae Catuotics have shown a very interesting reac- 
tion to American culture. On the one hand, they have 
shown a rather astonishing capacity to absorb, almost with- 
out question, many aspects of American culture which one 
might, abstractly at least, have expected them to question. 
They have bought the American dream, for example, with- 
out any doubt or reservation that it might turn out to be a 
nightmare. American Catholics do not drive to church on 
Sundays in hand-drawn wagons as do the Amish; they have 
accepted our mobile, mechanized society. Unlike some oth- 
ers, they accept without scruple the products of The Ameri- 
can Distilling Company, The American Tobacco Company 
and The American Playing Card Company. 

They keep their food in freezers and frigidaires; they pro- 
fess, at times, a distrust of science and periodically remind 
the scientist that he is not a theologian, but they wait grate- 
fully at the open end of the scientist’s horn of plenty—tech- 
nology—for the good things that tumble out—TV sets, air con- 
ditioners, hi-fi and thermal underwear. The point is not 
whether Catholics should accept these things—they have, and 
should have. The point is that they have accepted each thing 
without even asking whether or not it should be accepted. 

They have accepted, too, the status quo—the constellation 
of values and adjudications of responsibilities in which all 
these good things have had their origin and use. They have 
accepted, for example, the role of big business in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things, and have given social acceptance—in- 
deed, wide-eyed admiration—to big advertising, the far from 
demure handmaiden of big business. They have accepted 
movies and television without too much examination. They 
have kept a watchful eye on decolletage and the use of di- 
vorce as a deus ex machina to bring together hero and hero- 
ine in the last reel, but apart from obvious instances such as 
these, there has been little Catholic concern expressed about 
the careful cultivation of mediocrity practiced by our various 
mass media. 

It is significant, for example, that the Legion of Decency 
has been operating since 1933 under its quite legitimate man- 
date of viewing films as possible occasions of sin, whereas it 
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is only within the past two years that Catholics have begun 
to view movies seriously as possible occasions of valuable aes- 
thetic experience. 

It is significant, in short, that the most telling critiques of 
American culture have come from non-Catholic analysts in 
such works as The Managerial Revolution, The Power Elite, 
The Organization Man, The Lonely Crowd and The Afflu- 
ent Society. The point here is not that each of these analyses 
is necessarily good. The point is that these analyses have been 
made, that each of them expresses in part a depth of concern 
that has religious relevance, and that not one of them was 
written by a Catholic. 

But if American Catholics have accepted, if not blindly at 
least blandly, such typical American phenomena as the cult 
of success, the pursuit of happiness, the role of big business 
and big government, they have not accepted every tribal god 
in the American Pantheon. They have rejected some manifes- 
tations of the American ethos, and what they have rejected is 
as significant as what they have accepted. It is, in fact, the 
central suggestion of this paper that American Catholics have 
spurned some of those elements in American culture which 
were closest to their own central Catholic traditions. I would 
suggest further that by rejecting these elements, Catholics 
have not only failed to elevate and re-direct them, but have 
also failed to produce a viable American Catholic culture. 
Lastly, I would suggest that if we are to impart to American 
culture a quality that will be both authentically American 
and Catholic, this contribution will be possible only to the 
degree that we open ourselves to some of those elements in 
the American ethos which we have ignored or treated super- 
ciliously, and absorb into our Catholic being precisely those 
elements which we have rejected. 

Perhaps the best way to express what I have been trying 
to say is that American Catholicism, vis-a-vis American, Cul- 
ture, has acted, in Richard Niebuhr’s terms, like both~a 
church and a sect. According to this type of sociological an- 
alysis, a church is inclusive’in character, whereas a sect is 
exclusive. A church tends to come to terms with the society 
where it finds itself, and first absorbs, then elevates, the cul- 
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ture of that society, as Christianity absorbed and elevated so 
many features of the Roman world. A sect, on the other hand, 
tends to set itself against society, and rejects most aspects of 
its culture, fearing the contamination of its members. 

Catholics in America, in terms of such an analysis, have 
absorbed most of the material advantages of American life, 
even while decrying materialism, but they have tended to act 
like members of a sect in rejecting many of the deeper and 
more significant elements of American culture. They have, 
as it were, made peace with the American economics; they 
have considered alien the American ethos. 


i ee EXAMPLE which I should like principally to discuss in 
this connection is a literary one—the enduring presence in 
American culture of the image of the lonely hero. A literary 
example would seem pertinent here not only because a na- 
tion’s creative literature is always one of the major vehicles 
of its culture, but also because in our continuing self-exam- 
ination we Catholics have been asking not only, “where are 
our Oppenheimers and Salks>?” but also “where are our Hem- 
ingways and Faulkners?” By an examination of how Cath- 
olics have reacted to this image of the lonely hero we might 
gain an insight into why Catholics generally have stood apart 
from the main currents of American literary culture, at best 
dipping only an occasional and tentative toe into its rushing 
water. 

D. H. Lawrence, in his Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture, took pains to describe Natty Bumppo, Cooper’s most 
romantic hero with the most unromantic name. Lawrence 
struck off a description of Bumppo as “the essential American 
soul—an isolate, almost selfless, stoic, enduring man.” I would 
suggest that Lawrence’s description applies, not only to Coo- 
pers Bumppo, but to most of that great gallery of literary 
heroes who move through American literature from Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking Tales through Faulkner's The Bear. This por- 
trait of the American—isolate, enduring—has been painted 
again and again by our major American writers. The back- 
grounds change, the colors vary, but the features are always 
much the same, whether the character be Twain’s Huck Finn, 
or Melville’s Ishmael, or one of Hawthorne’s dark heroes, or 
Fitzgerald’s Gatsby or even Salinger’s Holden Caulfield of 
Catcher in the Rye. 

At the present moment in America, we are passing through 
a mood of national petulance as we look into the mirror which 
our culture holds up. We are ashamed of our hucksters, our 
professional persuaders, hidden or otherwise, our organization 
men, the occupants of our executive suites, our ugly repre- 
sentatives abroad, our ineffectual egg-heads and our anti-in- 
tellectual, sports crazy, TV-dazed citizenry, yet the major 
shapers of our literary tradition remind us that homo Ameri- 
canus is not what he is thought to be either on Madison Ave- 
nue or at Hollywood and Vine. Against the tawdry and mer- 
cantile emphasis of the present our greatest writers assert the 
continuing American ideal of homo Americanus as “isolate, 
almost selfless, stoic, enduring.” He is Billy Budd and young 
Gant; he is Shane; he is Paladin—for all of the glib moral- 
izing and cynical manipulation of the creators of Have Gun, 
Will Travel cannot quite destroy the abiding appeal of that 
authentic American image from which Paladin has been 
crudely derived—“a knight without armor in a savage land,” 
as his theme song puts it. 
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Is, indeed, part of the success which the Westerns have 
on TV not due to the fact that millions of viewers see in 
Paladin, Matt Dillon and the Mavericks shallow but recog- 
nizable descendants of Natty Bumppo and the men who won 
the West? I would hope, where I cannot affirm, that such is 
the case: that nightly the electronic audience catches a 
glimpse, as in a faded tin-type, of that man which our literary 
tradition still insists is the real American; I would suggest, 
where I cannot state, that the viewer is stirred by a kind of 
race-memory and recognizes, no matter how dimly or dumbly, 
that the ideal is still more real than the image of the Ameri- 
can as successful businessman or the skilled practitioner of 
togetherness. 

Even if this view of the television version of the ideal is 
wrong, it is nonetheless accurate to say that our greatest 
American writers have concurred in their version of what the 
American is at his most authentic moments. Is it necessary 
to add that their vision is clear and unclouded, as the vision 
of the great artist always is? It was neither youthful arro- 
gance nor blind pride that made Joyce’s Dedalus cry out: “I 
go now to forge in the smithy of my own soul the uncreated 
conscience of my race.” The metaphor is youthful—and bad 
—but the statement of the artist’s purpose is accurate enough, 
and hits off what Homer did for his culture, what Virgil did 
for Augustan Rome, or what Dante, or Shakespeare or Thom- 
as Mann or Faulkner each did for his time and place. Each 
great writer is an eye among the blind, a noble voice in Babel, 
and when a great writer gives tongue to what he has seen, 
he helps, if not to forge “the uncreated conscience of his 
race,” at least to lift that conscience to a level of greater con- 
sciousness and relevance for that portion of his race to whom 
he speaks. 

Certainly the great writers of our American past and pres- 
ent have helped to make clear to us what the American con- 
science is or should be. Our great voices have sung and spoken 
so often of homo Americanus—isolate, almost selfless, stoic 
and enduring—precisely because they have seen in him not 
only an attractive literary type but an ethical ideal, and it 
seems to me, at any rate, that this fascination with an ethi- 
cal ideal helps to account for that easily heard note of moral 
purpose and social concern which sounds from the depths of 
American writing on almost every level, in almost every gen- 
eration. For the American hero is most often seen in conflict, 
less with a human antagonist than with a social situation or 
a dominant mode of thought. The American hero carries, in 
saddlebag or suitcase, the mantle of the Old Testament 
prophet, and like Jeremias, or Isaias, he probes the sickness 
of his time and points out, where possible, the redemptive 
path. Prophet-like, he questions assumptions and shatters com- 
placencies by setting the unworthy and tawdry triumphs of 
the present against the glories that have been and the great- 
ness that could be. 

Again, like the prophets of the Old Testament, the Ameri- 
can hero does not raise his voice of question or reproach to 
bell against the universe. Unlike Lucretius or a Dostoevski, 
a Thomas Hardy or Camus, he rarely questions the cosmos 
in which he finds himself. He questions the county—or the 
town—in which he lives. The prophets were concerned only 
with Israel; the American hero is concerned with life on the 
Mississippi, or in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, or Winesburg, 
Ohio, or Yoknapatawpha County. 
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NE DEFINITIVE aspect of American culture, then, has been 
the literary phenomenon of the American archetype. 
The very attempt by our major writers to present this arche- 
type in different contexts, to set him against that America 
which the author himself had experienced, has helped to 
give the American literary tradition a tone of compelling mor- 
al earnestness and a very real, if at times somewhat unsophis- 
ticated, social seriousness. In the American hero some of our 
best writers have found an ever-fresh spring of artistic con- 
cern and literary inspiration. 

Where have American Catholics stood, both as writers and 
critics, in relation to this enduring source of American cre- 
ativity? In all candor, it would seem that this represents an 
aspect of American culture which they have rejected presum- 
ably because they thought it alien and therefore suspect. It 
also represents an aspect of American culture which would 
seem most congenial to the central Catholic tradition. If 
Catholics had accepted it—if our writers had contemplated 
this archetype and our critics had submitted sympathetically 
to the literary records of the American hero's experiences, we 
might possibly have enriched the American tradition by fus- 
ing it with our Catholic heritage, and might have produced 
one major writer—or critic—who was both unmistakably Cath- 
olic and authentically American. 

It may possibly be of help in our consideration of the pres- 
ent cultural position of Catholics to analyze why we have re- 
jected so significant a part of the American tradition when it 
was actually a reality which we might well have understood, 
welcomed and assimilated. 

The fact that we have rejected the American hero is un- 
mistakably clear. As critics and teachers of literature we have 
discussed in detail his moral, theological and philosophical 
shortcomings. We have stressed what the American hero 
could learn from us, and have seemed scarcely to realize what 
we could learn from him. 

Consequently, it is still possible, 1 suspect, for a person to 
be an English major in many of our Catholic colleges with- 
out even having to take a semester’s course in American lit- 
erature, even as it is possible to find Catholic colleges where 
an elective course is not even offered in American culture 
and civilization. 

This disregard for American culture might be more accept- 
able if we had been producing a body of American Catholic 
writing to serve as a counterpoise to the secular achievement, 
as in France Peguy, Claudel, Mauriac, Bernanos and Marcel 
grew from the same soil as did Gide, Sartre and Camus, or, 
as in Germany, the achievement of non-Catholic thinkers 
found a counter-voice in the work of Scheler, Guardini, Ad- 
am and the Rahners. 

But we have not produced such a body of American Cath- 
olic writing. We have tried to naturalize Belloc and Chester- 
ton, Greene and Mauriac, and these great men have had their 
many American disciples who not only admired them but 
also, regrettably, insisted on trying to write like them. Imi- 
tation may be the sincerest form of flattery, but it is not the 
most quickening source of literary inspiration. 

A far more hopeful source of such inspiration for the 
American Catholic writer would have been the native tradi- 
tion of the American hero, capable of being given, by a Cath- 
olic rendering, a complexity and a depth which he does not 
otherwise possess. But our writers had been led by our critics 
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and teachers to look on homo Americanus as somehow alien, 
and they have turned, by a peculiar tropism, to the France 
of Mauriac or the England of Greene and Chesterton. 

The principal reason for this Catholic rejection (a rejec- 
tion in all probability instinctive rather than intellectual) 
was probably the fact that to most cultural Catholics this 
ideal of the American seemed Pelagian in origin and Protes- 
tant in tone. 

We have been accustomed to think, for example, of the 
emphasis upon the individual as being so distinctively Protes- 
tant that we tend to define the essential note of Protestantism 
as the belief in private interpretation of the Scriptures and 
the complete autonomy of the individual conscience in mak- 
ing moral judgments. 

In making such an analysis of Protestantism, however, we 
have frequently succeeded in looking at our own tradition 
with but one eye. In stressing the Catholic emphasis upon 
community, we have often spoken as though the individual 
were important only insofar as he was an actual or potential 
member of that sacred community which is the Church. In 
stressing the divine authority resident in that community, we 
have often spoken as though human freedom—the freedom 
of the individual conscience—was significant only insofar as 
it enabled man to choose God by entering into God’s commu- 
nity of the faithful. And once an individual had entered that 
community, it was expected that his major problems would 
be solved at a stroke. 

Typical of this attitude is the recent comment of a very 
competent American theologian: 

In contemporary literature we hear a great deal about man’s meta 
physical aloneness and his anguish. . . . But for the Christian, in 
security is swallowed up in the radical security which flows from 


divine love. Confronted with the lived truth of God’s enveloping 
love, anguish gives place to hope, aloneness to communion. 


It is clear, I think, that this American theologian would not 
understand the lonely American hero, and I suspect that the 
hero would not understand the theologian. 

Partly because the Reformation had forced the Church inte 
a defensive, apologetic posture, and partly because the shad. 
ow of Descartes had fallen across our intellectual tradition, 
our approach to religious truths has tended to be rationalistic 
and abstract. Faith has tended to be looked on almost exclu- 
sively as an intellectual assent to a series of propositions about 
God rather than a whole-souled submission to God. The Sac- 
raments have tended to become the abstract “channels of 
grace” rather than the gestures of Christ, inviting us to a per- 
sonal encounter with the Source of Life. 


* igs across this emphasis upon the formulae of faith 
—“the Catholic’s ready answer’”—and the emphasis upon 
the typical rather than upon the individual stands, of course, 
the tradition of the mystic—a tradition to which we American 
Catholics have paid insufficient attention. 

We find baffling the recorded experiences of the mystics. - 
Their encounter with God takes place in a darkness too bright 
for our eyes, because we have placed a high premium on the 
clear and distinct idea of Descartes, not only in our cate- 
chisms, but in our theology and philosophy manuals as well. 

Far from providing a ready answer, the mystics pose prob- 
lems and throw up questions. They are felled with anguish 
and experience absurdity “upon their pulses.” They are iso- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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PUNCH 


A Not-Too-Solemn 
English Institution 





By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE FIRST IssuE of Punch appeared on July 17, 1841, and 
T with a few interruptions owing to strikes, it has appeared 
every week from that day to this. Its founders were Eleazer 
Landells, a wood-engraver, and Henry Mayhew, a humorous 
writer. Landells’ idea was to launch a paper something on 
the lines of the French comic paper, the Charivari, which at 
that time enjoyed some popularity owing to its publication 
of the cartoons of the great Henri Daumier. It is owing to its 
debt to Charivari that to this day the first item in Punch, 
consisting of a page of small satirical topical jokes, is called 
Charivari. There was nothing new at the time in the idea of 
a humorous paper. What was new was the idea of a humor- 
ous paper that would not be savagely bitter. ‘To produce such 
a paper was Landells’ ambition. Mark Lemon was appointed 
editor and he issued a prospectus under the heading “Will 
Be Out Shortly.” Under the heading were pictures of three 
politicians of the day: Lord Melbourne, Lord Morpeth, and 
Lord John Russell, who were at the moment in office and 
who were generally expected (rightly, as it turned out) 
shortly to fall. The first proposal was to call the paper “The 
Funny Dog With Comic Tales.” Happily this appalling idea 
did not meet with favour and, like many such problems, the 
problem of the title was solved by an accident. Somebody at 
the meeting said about Mark Lemon that the paper must be 
like a good mixture of punch—no good without lemon. “A 
capital idea,” said Mayhew. “We will call it Punch,” and 
Punch it has been ever since. 

As I say, the notion of a comic paper that was not indecent 
was quite novel, and, as such, on its first appearance it was 
welcomed by the press. “It is the first comic we ever saw,” 
said the Somerset County Gazette, “which was not vulgar. 





Christopher Hollis, author of many books and articles, 
served for ten years as a Member of the English Parliament. 
He is Chairman of the Board of the London “Tablet” and a 
member of the Table of “Punch.” 
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It will provoke many a laugh but never call a blush to the 
most delicate cheek.” Yet, though generally praised, the pa- 
per only had to begin with a circulation of 10,000 which was 
by no means sufficient to ensure its survival. It had only a 
capital backing of twenty-five pounds and things were still 
precarious until it produced an Almanac at the end of its first 
year which sold 90,000 copies and the corner was turned. 
The Almanac was mainly composed by Harry Grattan who 
was at the time in a debtor’s prison. Henry Mayhew used to 
visit him there to collect his jokes. 

Mark Lemon began his editorship on a salary of twenty 
shillings a week. When the paper's future was assured, it 
was taken under the proprietorship of the firm of Bradbury 
and Evans, the ancestor of the Bradbury and Agnew who are 
its proprietors today. Remuneration was improved and Lem- 
on remained in the editorial chair for twenty-nine years un- 
til his death in 1870. He was succeeded by Shirley Brooks, 
who had been his assistant editor. Brooks, however, only sur- 
vived for four years, to be in his turn succeeded by Tom 
Taylor. Punch, in spite of the determination to avoid vul- 
garity, had nevertheless started off as a satirical and radical 
paper. It had joined in the attacks on the Prince Consort, 
Queen Victoria’s husband, when in the early years of their 
marriage he was widely accused of attempting to get too 
much power into his German hands. It attacked Lord Palmer- 
ston, the jingo Prime Minister of the day, and on American 
affairs published some bitter cartoons against Abraham Lin- 
coln at the time of the Civil War. John Leech was then its 
cartoonist and his pencil was always a radical pencil. It first 
achieved international fame by its publication of Thomas 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” in protest against the plight of 
the underpaid needlewomen of the day. 

But, as often happens with newspapers, with increasing 
prosperity it tended to move to the right, or at least to avoid 
controversial themes. Perhaps the explanation was that its 
circulation has always been predominantly among the mid- 
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“It fought for years against rising taxation, but at last it surrendered.” 
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A MASS MEETING OF ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSORS HAS BEEN CALLED 
TO PROTEST AGAINST JOKES ABOUT THEM IN THE COMIC PAPERS. 
Copyright, Punch (1935) 
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A, slight sampling of English hu- 
mour as it has been typified 
through the years in Punch car- 
toons is presented here and on the 
following pages with the permis- 
sion of the editors of Punch. A 
much larger selection is available 
in A Century of Punch Cartoons, 
edited by R. E. Williams (Simon 
and Schuster, $4.95). 
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dle classes. The aristocracy either did not read at all or 
thought it vulgar to read a humorous magazine, preferring 
the more official Times. It was too sophisticated for the work- 
ing classes, and the middle class which had been radical in 
the early years of the century when political power was still 
in the hands of the aristocracy tended to become conserva- 
tive, contented, and non-controversial in the second half of 
the century, when power was in their own hands. They 
moved and Punch moved with them. Under the editorship 
of Taylor the paper became frankly, to modern taste at any 
rate, a little stodgy and dull—altogether too careful that it 
be respectable. It ceased almost to be an organ of satire. 
Taylor died in 1880 and was succeeded by Francis Bur- 
nand who was to be the editor for the next twenty-six years. 
Burnand is the only Catholic ever to have edited the paper. 
Punch was not in its intention either Catholic or anti-Cath- 
olic. In its early days its cartoonist was Richard Doyle, the 
uncle of Conan Doyle of Sherlock Holmes fame and a fer- 
vent Catholic. It is to Doyle that we owe the traditional cov- 
er which Punch carried for more than a century until it was 
changed a few years ago with the hope of attracting a larger 
casual sale on the book stalls. The cover which became tra- 
ditional—that of Punch, pen in hand, seated in his chair with 
his dog Toby opposite to him and beneath it a classical frieze 
—was on its first appearance in 1844 intended to be a purely 
topical illustration. The frieze was a parody of Titian’s “Bac- 
chus and Ariadne”—a picture much in the news at the time 
as there was a controversy whether the picture in the Na- 
tional Gallery had been carelessly scrubbed and damaged in 
its cleaning. Immediately in front of the fawn, where in 
Titian’s picture there is a sacrificial animal, Doyle had intro- 
duced Lord Brougham, a prominent politician of the day 


who was one of Punch’s most constant butts, but this cover, 
drawn for these purely ephemeral reasons, was so popular 
that it was adopted as Punch’s regular cover. English middle 
class opinion in the central years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
was strongly Protestant. There were vigorous protests when 
Pius IX restored the hierarchy in England and appointed 
Cardinal Wiseman Archbishop of Westminster. The British 
Government of the day in response to popular clamour passed 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, forbidding any Catholic to take 
his title from an English town. Punch, to its credit, refused 
to join in that clamour against the Pope—indeed it published 
a cartoon satirizing Lord John Russell, the Prime Minister 
of the day, and depicting him as a naughty little boy who 
had chalked up “No Popery” on the wall and then run away, 
but, when later the movement for Italian unity grew to 
strength, Punch, like most Englishmen, was on the side of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi and by consequence against Pius IX. 
Doyle eventually resigned from Punch rather than accept an 
instruction to draw what he thought an offensive cartoon of 
Pius IX at the time of the invasion of the Papal States. 
After 1870 there was no reason why Englishmen who were 
not looking for a fight should be at issue with Catholicism 
or the Pope, and, when the editorship of Punch fell vacant 
in 1880, there was no reason why Burnand’s Catholicism 
should be an obstacle to his appointment. It would not, of 
course, have been tolerated in the atmosphere of that day 
had he sought to use his position for anything in the nature 
of Catholic propaganda, but Burnand, although in his youth 
he had for a time toyed with the idea that he had a vocation 
to the priesthood, had in maturer years, though an excellent 
Catholic, no ambitions of such a sort. His notions of a voca- 
tion to the priesthood had given way to a notion that his 





FOND AND FOOLISH 


Edwin (suddenly, after a long pause): “DARLING!” 


Angelina: “yEs, DARLING?” 


Edwin: “NOTHING, DARLING, ONLY darling, DARLING!” 


(Bilious Old Gentleman feels quite sick.) 
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Nervous Suitor: “1 wisH TO MARRY YOUR DAUGHTER, SIR!” 
Parent: “wELL, MY BOY, HADN’T YOU BETTER SEE HER MOTHER FIRST?” 
Nervous Suitor: “1 HAVE, SIR, AND—ER—ER—I still wisH TO MARRY YOUR DAUGHTER.” 
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vocation was rather one for the theater, for he had a passion 
for play-writing. One day he told Cardinal Manning as 
much and Cardinal Manning was not at all edified. “A voca- 
tion concerns spiritual welfare,” he said. “You might as well 
call cobbling a vocation.” Burnand replied that a cobbler had, 
at any rate, a care of soles. It was the age of the pun and 
Burnand was prolific in them. One age cannot very well 
judge the humour of another. Humour depends to a large 
extent on the unexpected and therefore it is natural enough 
that a type of joke which seems for a time very funny should 
become tiresome when it has been excessively exploited. 
Burnand’s jokes do not seem enormously funny to us, but 
apparently they were funny to a considerable number of his 
contemporaries. Yet even in his own day he had his critics. 
“Do you get a lot of funny jokes sent in to you to Punch?” 
asked of him Gilbert of Gilbert and Sullivan. “Hundreds,” 
said Burnand. “Then why don’t you print some of them?” 
asked Gilbert. 

At the beginning of his reign, Burnand certainly bright- 
ened up the paper by introducing a lot of new contributors. 
In his last years he was getting tired and the contributions 
were tending to fall too much into the hands of a regular 
team. It was perhaps as well for the paper when in 1906 he 
was succeeded as editor by Owen Seaman. Owen Seaman 
broke a curious tradition. The paper had up till then had 
four editors. It so happened that they were all of them beard- 
ed. Owen Seaman was Punch’s first clean-shaven editor. The 
paper had by this time swung very definitely over to the Con- 
servative side in politics. It was the paper of the country 
rectories of the Church of England—of the Establishment. 
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(1910) 


Owen Seaman’s appointment coincided with the great Lib- 
eral victory in the 1906 election. From then up till the 1914 
war the Liberals were in power, devoted to Lloyd George's 
policy of social reform at home and to the cause of Irish 
Home Rule. Punch poked consistent fun at both these poli- 
cies. It was also, of course, the period of the growing Ger- 
man menace, and Punch, with Bernard Partridge as its car- 
toonist, took a consistently patriotic—not to say, jingoistic— 
line. Punch had already set itself on record as a critic of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II with the famous cartoon “Dropping the 
Pilot”—perhaps the most famous of all its cartoons—at the 
time of the dismissal of Bismarck. With the coming of the 
war of 1914 it had another cartoon—almost as famous—of 
King Leopold of the Belgians as a little boy barring the way 
of the bullying Kaiser. 

It was Owen Seaman’s belief that in a world war people 
would not have time to be bothered with a humorous paper, 
and that the war would see the death of Punch. His pessi- 
mism proved unjustified. Punch became rather almost a 
spokesman of the spirit of British resistance and its popularity 
and circulation increased rapidly. After the war it went 
through a less happy period. The period was not a very edi- 
fying one in British life in general. A new class of people— 
the war profiteers—the “hard-faced men who looked as if they 
had done very well out of the war,” as Lord Baldwin-called 
them, were invading society and with their money and their 
vulgarity were causing disgust alike among the working class- 
es and among those of older families and fixed incomes to 
whom the war had brought nothing but impoverishment. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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JORIS-KARL 
HUYSMANS 


From Naturalism 
to Catholicism 


By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


TT THIRTY-FOUR YEARS between 1880 and the beginning 
of World War I saw an astonishing change in the French 
intellectual climate. In the Eighties it was dominated by Er- 
nest Renan who, in a speech to the Academie Francaise, 
could speak of religion as the “perfume of an empty vase” 
and win applause for the remark. In 1913, Rene Bazin, speak- 
ing in the same place, mentioned the “Master who brought 
charity on earth, the Friend of the Poor, the Consoler of suf- 
fering, He who went about doing good . . . our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and also won applause. 

It was a sign that the intellectuals of France were emerg- 
ing from the scientific determinism that had held the field in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. In literature deter- 
minism produced naturalism. Taine’s idea that the novel 
should be an amply documented human case-history had as 
its immediate consequence the brutalization of the novel and 
its concentration on the worst side of human nature. Char- 
acters were pathological cases studied against a background 
of squalor and vice. All this was little more than a develop- 
ment of the realism that had gone before. Novelists of the 
period whose names have their niche in literary history— 
Flaubert (the master), Zola, the Goncourt brothers, de Mau- 
passant, Daudet and Huysmans—almost all, after their death, 
suffered a period of eclipse before their reputation was solidly 
established; that is true certainly of Zola who was the leading 
exponent of naturalism, but it is not true of Huysmans. By no 
stretch of the imagination could he be termed anything but 
a novelist of the second rank, yet he has never been with- 
out his faithful band of admirers and not only in France. In- 
deed it is extraordinary on the face of it that no full-scale bi- 
ography of him has been published in France and that it has 
been left to an English scholar, Dr. Robert Baldick, to pro- 
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duce the definitive life (The Life of ].-K. Huysmans, Oxford 
University Press, 1955). Previously a shorter study was pro- 
duced by Mr. James Laver (The First Decadent, Being the 
Strange Life of J.-K. Huysmans, Faber, 1954). 

Part of the reason for this enduring reputation is the fact 
that his was one of the most surprising, if not one of the 
most spectacular, conversions of the nineteenth century—over- 
shadowing three other men of letters who made a somewhat 
dissimilar journey to reach the same goal: Francois Coppee, 
Paul Bourget, Ferdinand Brunetiere. For that reason his re- 
ligious opinions and position have attracted particular atten- 
tion. His pessimism, his preoccupation with l’eternelle betise 
de homme (though he brings to its consideration an amused 
and sometimes tolerant amazement which on occasion softens 
his harsh judgments), his unending descriptions of archi- 
tecture, plainchant, the symbolism of jewels, herbs and any- 
thing else that occurs to him—instances in profusion are to 
be found in The Cathedral (those novels that have been 
translated are mentioned by their English titles, but the dates 
given arc those of their first appearance in French)—can that 
borne because he is always searching, a stranger in a foreign 
land, observing, and in that respect his following of Zola left 
its enduring mark upon him, but unlike the naturalists, in 
his later work he is trying to find the way out. The Oblate, 
despite for its hero its unsettling conclusion, shows us the end 
of the journey, the haven reached; it was the final novel from 
Huysmans’ pen and, save for The Crowds of Lourdes and 
Trois Primitifs, his last book of any importance. 

Huysmans’ novels, in fact, are so largely autobiographical 
that the reader who comes to a biography of him after the 
novels experiences the strange sensation of having read it all 
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the last four novels) are obviously Huysmans himself, but so 
also, in lesser degree no doubt, are Cyprien in Les Soeurs 
Vatard, Andre in En Menage and Folantin in Downstream: 
the evolution of Huysmans can be traced in his books. It is 
a surprising story; beginning with his efforts at pure natural- 
ism in the earlier works, through Against the Grain and aes- 
thetic decadence, the Satanism of La-Bas to the conversion of 
En Route, and concluding with The Cathedral and The Ob- 
late which reveal his preoccupations with art and the religious 
life, we can follow the strange development of Huysmans 
from naturalism to fervent Catholicism, though at times he 
appears to profess his own peculiar brand of the latter; yet 
there can be no doubt that his was certainly a genuine and 
sincere conversion. 

Joris-Karl Huysmans was born in 1848 of a Dutch father 
and a French mother. His whole life was spent in or around 
Paris. From 1868 until 1898 he was employed at the Minis- 
try of the Interior where he found time to write—most of his 
work was produced before his retirement. He saw service as 
a conscript in the Franco-Prussian War but was saved from 
going to the front by an attack of dysentery which kept him 
in a hospital until the end of the war when he returned to 
a Paris under siege and in the grip of revolution and famine. 
He has described this incident in his life in Sac au Dos. 

His first literary effort was Le Drageoir aux Epices (1874) 
which was made up of verses and short sketches, then came 
Marthe (1876), the story of a prostitute, Les Soeurs Vatard 
(1879), based on the character of two sisters who worked at 
a book-bindery which was part of the inheritance from his 
family, Croquis Parisiens (1880), sketches of some of the 
dingiest Paris scenes and characters and En Menage (1881). 
Sac au Dos, already mentioned, was the tale he wrote for 
Les Soirees de Medan (1880). The sordidness of this part of 
Huysmans’ work reflects his whole-hearted following of Zola 
and the naturalist school. The Soirees was a volume of short 
stories contributed by Emile Zola and his five principal dis- 
ciples (Paul Alexis, Henri Ceard, Leon Henrique, Guy de 
Maupassant and Huysmans), who met together at Medan, 
near Paris, where he then lived. 

Here, then, we see Zola’s influence at its zenith and it is 
striking that, although he has in the last year or two come 
into notice through the republication of translations of his 
novels (I believe that it is no more than a succes de scandale), 
he has suffered a long period of eclipse and it seems very like- 
ly that if he had not taken so prominent a part in the Drey- 
fus affair, his name would be now largely forgotten. 

Naturalism left its mark on Huysmans and his novels all 
show it to some degree, but it could never satisfy him, based 
as it was, on a last analysis, on Zola’s false analogy between 
the functions of the novelist and the scientist. (Zola, it will 
be remembered, held that the novelist should apply to fiction 
the methods of observation and experiment put forward by 
a physiologist of the period, Dr. Claude Bernard, whose book 
on the study of experimental medicine made something of a 
stir on its publication in 1865.) 

Huysmans’ novel Against the Grain (1884) is a through- 
going period piece. Des Esseintes, its hero, turns in disgust 
from society to live away from the banal existence of ordinary 
folk. Exotic furnishings, perfumes and pleasures fail to arouse 
his jaded appetites; he is ordered back to the world by his 
doctor and returning to Paris is plunged into the deepest 
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pessimism. As the book ends we begin to see the possibility 
of his finding a cure in religion. This bald outline can only 
give but a vague idea of the book. Its importance lies in the 
fact that it appeared just when the decadents (the exponents 
of the school known as the esprit decadent—Verlaine, Rim- 
baud, Baudelaire, etc.) were giving way to the symbolists 
and that it has its counterpart in the Yellow Book and Oscar 
Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray—it is all incredibly fin de 
siecle. 


r IS THE autobiographical character of Huysmans’ novels 
that endows his later works with a peculiar fascination 
since they depict very faithfully his path to the Church and 
his first years as a Catholic. It has been said that every con- 
vert’s journey to the faith is an individual one, unlike any 
other. Certainly, the road that Huysmans trod was a strange, 
bizarre one, extremely personal and, it has been remarked, 
somewhat perverse. The decadence of the earlier novels is still 
to be discerned in La-Bas (1891) where it degenerated into 
Satanism, but it is usual to find the turning point in his re- 
ligious pilgrimage in this novel, yet the direction of his 
thoughts could already have been descried in Against the 
Grain, published in 1884. 

Satanism aroused his curiosity, but despite the horrific de- 
scriptions in La-Bas there is evidence to show that he never 
penetrated very far into the dingy circle of Parisian occultists. 
La-Bas is full of the supernatural, both luminous and murky, 
medieval and modern, and much of it, of course, is of a spur- 
ious nature. Huysmans’ love of the Middle Ages had little 
of the romantic in it—he described them in all the starkness 
of their combined religious ardor and cruelty and shows them 
as a period that could produce not only St. Joan of Arc but 
also Gilles de Rais (whose story forms the obtrusive peg from 
which hangs the tenuous plot of La-Bas). 

Yet there was something else besides Satanism in this cur- 
ious book. Huysmans'’ attraction for the liturgy and the Rhine- 
land mystics emerges plainly. La-Bas contains, for example, 
moving descriptions of Vespers of the Dead (at Saint-Sul- 
pice) and disquisitions on the by-paths of mystical theology. 
If Against the Grain shows clearly enough that he was no 
longer Zola’s faithful disciple, that he was developing along 
his own lines, he still retained something that he had learned 
from the naturalist school; the habit of meticulous research, 
of documentation, remained with him for the rest of his life, 
and all his novels are packed with information, much of it 
recondite in the extreme. Thus La-Bas contains, among other 
things, the makings of a treatise on campanology. 

Huysmans’ actual conversion (July, 1892) is recounted in 
En Route (1895), probably his finest novel. He made a re- 
treat and went to confession at the Trappist Monastery at 
Igny on the advice of Abbe Mugnier. En Route is not merely 
an account of what happened, it is full of unforgettable vig- 
nettes. The detailed, and characteristic Huysmans-like, de- 
scription of Cistercian life with his reflections on the food 
(which he found uneatable), his portrait of Brother Simeon, 
the lay brother in charge of the pigs, the swan on the lake 
which drew blood from the hand of a monk in search of 
mortification: here is Huysmans at his best, writing with the 
lights and shades and the precise detail of those Dutch and 
Flemish masters whose paintings he describes with such ad- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Contemporary 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


we 1953 I have spent roughly half an hour a day read- 
ing Russian novels and literary periodicals in order to 
gain a fuller picture of life and thought in the Soviet Union. 
In order to understand the importance of literature within 
the Russian framework, it is necessary to remember the tre- 
mendous interest of the Russians in the written word and 
the influence it has upon them. Without too much stretch- 
ing the point, one could trace back the origins of commu- 
nism in Russia to the publication of Chernyshevsky’s novel 
Tshto dyelat’? (What Should One Do?); and there had also 
been a great many unwitting literary trailblazers of commu- 
nism, men like Tolstoy, Shchedrin, and even the hapless 
Turgenev. This political impact of literature is a phenome- 
non almost unknown in the English-speaking world where 
one looks down with a certain condescension on “mere fic- 
tion,” a term with its subtle implications quite untranslatable 
into a Continental language. From the Reverend Richard 
Baxter to Jefferson and to numerous “sober-minded” direc- 
tors of lending libraries in our days, there always has been 
in America and Britain an “anti-novel” tradition. 

Yet in spite of its generally low level and a censorship based 
not only on a most narrow-minded bureaucratic machine, but 
also on the mutual jealousies of writers eagerly denouncing 
each other, literature occupies a central position in Russian 
life. When in the summer of 1956 a delegation of the Su- 
preme Soviet visited Austria, I had a long heart-to-heart talk 
with this group, many of whom were not party members. 
Knowing the USSR before the war and being a student of 
Russian history, I repeatedly succeeded in teasing them cruel- 
ly. Once, however, they put me on the spot, when one of 
the men seriously inquired about the reading habits of Aus- 
trian workers. “I might be mistaken,” he said, “but talking to 
them through interpreters, I have the distinct impression that 
they read little, and even what they read is usually trash. 
Our workers are eager readers and they prefer, above all, the 
classics.” I had to acknowledge that he was right. As soon as 
they reissue in the Soviet Union one of their classics, a run 
sets in and the book is soon out of print. It might be that 
the lack of propaganda is an added incentive to buy such 
novels and poetry, but the purely literary attraction remains, 
and it is, perhaps, enhanced by the illustrations which betray 
a real affection and enthusiasm for Russia’s past. Another 
testimony to the general literary interest are the literary pe- 
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riodicals, some of them monthly reviews with 250 to 350 
large pages; others again, like Literaturnaya Gazetta, are is- 
sued three times a week. 

Before we look more closely at some aspects of current So- 
viet literature, let us remember an extremely important fea- 
ture of the Russian mentality, so frequently overlooked in 
the West where the myth of an “innate Russian collectivism” 
is assiduously preserved. This popular legend maintains that 
the Russian soul is naturally given to a strong sense of com- 
munity; the religious notion of sobornost’, the agrarian insti- 
tution of the mir and the old artisan cooperatives, the artel’s, 
are cited in support of this theory. (The mir was an artificial 
institution connected with the imposition of serfdom. After 
emancipation it worked so disastrously that Stolypin saw to 
its speedy liquidation and immediately increased agrarian pro- 
duction.) The Russians, contrary to the widespread myth, 
always have been great individualists. Thus Edward Crank- 
shaw is perfectly right when he repeatedly points out that 
the Russian has an inner freedom and detachment which, in 
Britain, only the most Bohemian circles (of “inner-directed” 
men) could boast of. 

Let me tell you of a childhood experience which is funda- 
mental to these reflections. Usually I spent my vacations in 
Britain, in the nursery of a lovely country home where I, 
with the other children of the family, was subjected to the 
tender care of a constantly moralizing British governess. We 
were told not to be selfish, to exercise self-control, to subordi- 
nate one’s ego to the team, to wash behind the ears and al- 
ways to keep clean because “cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
Even as a child, however, I understood only too well that in 
this term “godliness,” no theological values whatsoever were 
contained and that this sort of education was not aimed at 
the salvation of my soul, but at the transformation of a little 
barbarian into a “useful member of society.” Even prayers Cin 
this non-Catholic household) had the character of a healthy 
mental disciplinary exercise. 

All this reminded me, a great deal later, of life in the So- 
viet Union where from early morning to late evening, the 
press, the radio, television, the schools, a great sector of lit- 
erature, all are preaching and moralizing monotonously, zeal- 
ously trying to transform the citizenry into an utterly bour- 
geois, diligent, self-sacrificing, altruistic, clean, moral, abstemi- 
ous, sober-minded agglomeration of mice rather than of men, 
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of counterfeit “Christians” rather than of lusty pagans. We 
use here quotation marks because the essence of Christian 
existence is most emphatically not “morals” or “avoiding sin,” 
but the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity (with 
the primacy of Charity). The Soviet Government, neverthe- 
less, wants its citizens to “behave” like Christians (which also 
is an iron command of bourgeois morality and hypocrisy), 
but at the same time exhorts them to abandon the message 
of Christ and to become convinced and militant atheists—all 
of which ends in external conformity and internal emptiness. 
This vacuum the Communists desire to fill with an infantile 
weak brew of technological enthusiasm, material success, “pa- 
triotism,” utopian hopes and a pseudo-paradisiacal vision of a 
“perfect humanity” without disease, financial worries, wars or 
other discomforts. (The transformation of heavy taxation into 
a totally hidden and invisible process is one of the many steps 
in this direction. ) 

In order to make the USSR a going concern, however, ex- 
ternal pressures and sanctions must be used. The method is 
the classic treatment of the donkey with the carrot and the 
stick. Hence the Soviet leaders look so frequently like Christ- 
mas trees, adorned with innumerable medals and ribbons, 
many of them connected with financial rewards; hence so 
many are encumbered with high-sounding titles; the whole 
public life is dominated by a complex system of rewards and 
premiums all entailing privileges and ceaseless incentives. On 
the other hand we find in the USSR one of the most severe 
and brutal systems of punishment, the purpose of which is 
not only to deter and to terrorize, but also to provide the con- 
centration camps and “work districts” with a never ending 
stream of inmates. 

Yet man is sinful and selfish. The avalanche of appeals to 
the people to act like Christians (essential to every State and 
Society) without having Christian convictions, creates enor- 
mous tensions resulting in a frightful amount of juvenile de- 
linquency, organized crime, alcoholism, suicide, sexual profli- 
gacy. In the Soviet Union, this “Nursery for Adults,” no 
criminal statistics are ever published; no crime, however vile, 
is ever revealed by the newspapers; sexual irregularities and 
even divorce cases cannot be mentioned in the press—which, 
after all, is published for “grown-up kids.” We have to rely 
on the accounts of people who have lived for a long time in 
the USSR, and also on articles in the press and in the peri- 
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odicals dealing critically (though in general terms) with the 
weaknesses of Soviet society. 

There is a slight literary echo to this state of affairs. Sev- 
eral years ago Leonid Zorin’s play Gosti (The Guests) created 
a major scandal because it portrayed the moral decay of the 
younger Soviet born and bred generation. An old retired po- 
lice ofcer in Leningrad, living with his spinster daughter, 
receives the visit of his son and the latter’s friend. They have 
come from Moscow, and the son, whose aim in life is alcohol, 
women and money, pokes fun at his idealistic old father who 
still believes in Marxist-Leninism. The play’s culminating 
point is a frank talk between the daughter and her brother’s 
pal. “You know,” she says, “where all this degeneracy, all 
this vileness and decay comes from? It has its roots in one 
short word, and this word is vlast’.” This term, however, has 
a dual sense; it might stand for “power,” but it also can mean 
“the government.” No wonder, therefore, that after eleven 
performances the play was taken off the program and meet- 
ings were organized all over the Soviet Union protesting 
against this vilification of the young Soviet generation by one 
of its members and products. 

To what extent one has to read between the lines in mod- 
ern Soviet literature one can learn from perusing a novel like 
Vyera Panova’s Vryemena Goda (The Seasons of the Year). 
Here the gifted author tells us of a discussion between two 
police officers. One of them informs the other that he recent- 
ly met a priest of the Eastern Church, a “very progressive 
man who seriously criticized the war-mongering of the Vati- 
can and who insisted that he plays a rather constructive role 
in Soviet society because he accompanies dying religion to 
its grave. His role is analogous to mine,” the police officer 
continues. “He does it with the cross, while 1 accompany dy- 
ing crime to its grave . . . with the rubber hose.” The exe- 
gesis of this cryptic passage has to be understood in the light 
of the fact that crime in this novel is not dying at all. The 
villain of this book, the director of a factory, who has stolen 
vast sums over the years, has reached an agreement with a 
crime syndicate to burn down the plant including the offices 
so that the records will be destroyed and all traces of his mis- 
deeds be eliminated. In other words: crime is triumphant 
and so, therefore, is religion. 

Even greater courage has been demonstrated by Alexander 
Korneytshuk who usually writes in Ukrainian. His play Kryl- 
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ya (The Wings) deals with a man whose wife had been ar- 
rested soon after “liberation” in the German-occupied area in 
World War II. The secret police Cunder the wicked Beria!) 
accused her of collaboration with the Nazis which she, an 
innocent, “admitted” under torture. Even her husband _ be- 
lieved her confession. She was brought to a concentration 
camp (I could not believe my eyes seeing this word printed 
black on white) and was released after years of suffering. 
Her husband in the meantime contracted a divorce from his 
“criminal wife” and married for the second time, a situation 
beyond remedy in the play. When, however, they meet again 
and he knows the truth from her lips, he swears that never 
again in his life is he going to mistrust a human being whom 
he loves. (There is another interesting admission in this play: 
Korneytshuk talks about native Fascist bands roaming the 
countryside, Ukrainian nationalist forces!) 

Whereas crime is an item which is viewed by the Big Red 
Governess with dismay because it is “unsocial,” “unsocialistic” 
and detrimental to the State, love is only a slightly different 
problem. Obviously love would be a most troublesome ele- 
ment in any nursery and considered to be “unfitting” if not 
downright “indecent.” (Hence Orwell in his prophetic 1984 
was right in having love proscribed in Big Brother’s Super 
State.) Love certainly has no place in Marxism or dialectic 
materialism as it has a “purely personal,” if not a somewhat 
irrational, character. Only very recently have we seen the 
publication of a real love story, The Love of Engineer Izotov, 
by Natalya Davydova (in Novy Mir, 1960, No. 1-3). This 
could be called a revolutionary event. The official Soviet at- 
titude toward love has been more typically illustrated by N. 
Ostrovsky’s “classic” Kak zakalilas’ stal’ (How the Steel War 
Hardened), at the end of which the hero grudgingly pro- 
poses to the girl. “Yet don’t forget,” he tells her, “that to me 
the Soviet Fatherland is always going to remain supreme. 
And then comes the Communist Party. And then nothing. 
And only finally, it will be you.” 

This does not mean that the Soviets are opposed to mar- 
riage. They want marriage to come about without too much 
romancing, nostalgia, heartbreak, intrigues and courtship; 
they want marriage because they want a progeny for the So- 
viet Fatherland, more toilers in the factories and in the fields, 
more soldiers in the Red Army, more tshinovniki (officials) 
at their desks. In order to get a higher birthrate (which has 
become a problem in the USSR, especially in view of the 
Chinese competitor), they want stable marriages and only a 
bare minimum of divorces. They also want healthy families, 
but in this domain they are being faced with an insoluble 
dilemma, because they also are suspicious of the family; it 
is, after all, a closed, hermetic, hierarchical and non-collec- 
tive unit. The family, moreover, is the ideal fortress of the 
religious spirit, far more so than with us; the Eastern Church 
has no Sunday Mass obligation, but in every home it insists 
on a “Holy Corner” with the ikons and the lamp. Prayers in 
the family also are playing a far more important role. 

Much of this seems to the naive, distant observer to be 
some sort of “victory of Christianity,” just as there are some 
simple-minded Catholics in the West who expect that the 
big revival of Aristotelianism in official Soviet philosophy al- 
most inevitably will result—some time—in the adoption of 
Scholasticism. (St. Thomas figures in the works of Soviet 
authors as the corruptor of Aristotle.) Yet the laws against 
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abortions and quick divorces are only the result of the prag. 
matic and sobering discovery of the Communists that mod- 
ern society is quite unthinkable without adherence to Chris. 
tian principles—a discovery some benighted souls in the West 
still have to make. Hence, also, the violent opposition to Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s novel Ottepyel’ (The Thaw) which dealt with 
the nasty subject of divorce—of divorce even in high quar- 
ters. Part of the scandal provoked by Dudintsev’s novel Nye 
Khlyebom Yedinym (which is Church-Slavonic, not Russian, 
for Not By Bread Alone) was for the same reason. 

These two books have been translated into English, yet 
there are equally interesting and revealing novels and short 
stories dealing with divorce obtainable only in Russian, as, 
for instance, Antonov’s Novy Sotrudnik (The New Collabo- 
rator) and Nyerutshev’s Bolshoy Vopros (Big Question). Nye- 
rutshev’s somber hero, Velikanov, is unhappily married and 
loves a much younger girl-worker in the plant. His wife also 
wants a divorce, but the permission for separation must come 
from the Partorg (Party Organization) of the factory. In the 
last dramatic scene the wife waits for her husband, returning 
from the committee meeting; lying on her bed in the half 
dark apartment, she hears his heavy steps on the staircase and 
lifts her head. Finally, he appears in the door. “Well?” “It’s 
no. We’ve got to stay married.” They fall into each other's 
arms, sobbing in despair. Again, no Catholic “partisan” should 
take comfort from such pictures which only demonstrate that 
the corruption of the best is the worst, that Catholic doctrine 
enforced on non-believers is a diabolical caricature of what 
we stand for. In a way the whole Soviet Union is a godless 
monastery with enforced vows and locked gates! 

A true frontal attack on the taboo against the representa- 
tion of love in all its forms came at the Second Soviet Writ- 
ers’ Congress in December, 1954. By that time the liberal 
Malenkov era was over and Khrushtshyov (who in his clum- 
sy, dark and suspicious way is very much interested in litera- 
ture) had been in power for almost six months. He attended 
many sessions of the Congress in person, and there he could 
witness some sort of courageous last stand of the opposition. 
(From December, 1954, until the autumn of 1956, when 
Dudintsev published his novel in Novy Mir, there was al- 
most. complete “quiet.”)) Olga Berggolts, widow of a writer 
murdered by Stalin, did not beat about the bush. She in- 
quired openly why love had been almost completely banned 
from Soviet literature and why it had become a crime to 
paint the naked human body. (The Russians though remote 
from the Catholic Renaissance never were squeamish about 
nudity, but her second question can easily be answered: 
nudes cannot be displayed in a Nursery and for a similar 
reason modern painting in the USSR is equally proscribed.*) 
Constantine Simonov asked why Soviet authors, if they dare 
to deal with love between men and women, always place it 
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* Boris Agapov who visited the Brussels Exhibition in 1958 went 
practically into tantrums when he saw the Vatican Pavilion which was 
much more modern than anything he had seen in the Soviet Union. 
Asking a young Belgian girl what people thought of the paintings in 
the Soviet Pavilion, he was told that they considered them hopelessly 
old-fashioned. (Novy Mir, January, 1959, p. 174.) Another visitor to 
the West, Victor Nyekrassov, a noted novelist, raved about Western 
Europe’s artistic and architectural modernity. (Novy Mir, July and 
August, 1959.) The latter was also surprised by the strength of reli- 
gion in Italy and the style of LeCorbusier’s chapel at Ronchamps. 
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Catholic Viewpoint on Church and 
State, by Jerome G. Kerwin. 192 
pp. Hanover House. $3.50. 


HE PROSPECT Of a Catholic presiden- 
T iat candidate has given to relations 
of the Catholic Church and the state a 
timely interest and newsworthiness that 
the relations themselves do not usually 
command. The usual relations in the 
United States have been amicable, but a 
Catholic’s candidacy has stimulated a 
generally healthy discussion of the sourc- 
es of irritation involving Catholics and 
segments of American society. It has 
also publicized and enlivened the stereo- 
types of old quarrels, present mistrust, 
and bigotry. The last has a kind of self- 
confirming power, for the presence or 
suspicion of bigotry frequently helps to 
create the very unity of the suspect 
group it fears. Against such manifesta- 
tions many Catholics this year may also 
recall strong Protestant calls for toler- 
ance and the warmly inspired efforts of 
many Protestants to understand the 
Catholic position. 

The present book, however, is happi- 
ly not an election year piece, that most 
fugitive form of literature. In writing 
Catholic Viewpoint on Church and 
State, Jerome Kerwin has recognized 
that the constitutional and legal basis of 
Church-American state relations pre- 
sents no major difficulty for Catholics 
but that there are many problems in- 
volving inter-faith relations and the ac- 
tivities of Catholics in American society. 

The author, a veteran professor of 
political science at the University of 
Chicago, grounds his work in a histori- 
cal summary of the relations of Church 
and state. These relations pose a recur- 
ting problem, the problem of two dis- 
tinct authorities, the spiritual and the 
temporal, whose spheres of jurisdiction 
are in practice quite intermeshed. As the 
problem recurs, history may provide il- 
lumination. 

The theory of two separate spheres, the 
predominance of the spiritual, even in its 
more correct aspects, the theory of the sepa- 
ration of Church and state—all characteris- 
tic of western Christianity—in origin stem 
from the struggle of the middle ages. 

The author is equally emphatic in 
criticizing those who, even in our day, 
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decry—in the name of absolute separa- 
tion—the necessity of cooperation of 
Church and state and those who fail to 
see that the alliance of nation-state and 
Church in modern history has been 
marked by the dominance of the state 
and the cramping of Church activity 
and energies. Where the Church is ren- 
dered subservient, it does not for long 
retain the power of responding effective- 
ly to new challenges. Some of Kerwin’s 
remarks on this subject are tantalizingly 
brief. For example, he attributes some 
Latin anticlericalism to the alliance of 
Church and state, and notes that the 
Church finally suffered when the gov- 
ernments with which it was allied top- 
pled. Then, he adds: “The veneer of 
Catholicism which coats many parts of 
the Latin world rubs off easily against 
the forces of the modern world.” In- 
deed, some of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book have a number of such 
dicta, which, if developed, as they 
should be, would make another lively 
and reflective book. 

Kerwin’s second chapter is devoted to 
“The Development of American Theory 
and Practice.” In it he firmly sketches 
the many strands of colonial develop- 
ment, ranging from the Puritan vision 
of a holy covenanted community—still 
a source of the American penchant to 
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seek moral reform by legislation—to the 
Church establishment of Virginia and 
the several efforts to secure general tol- 
eration. On the whole, two conditions 
militated against establishment: Protes- 
tant religious individualism Cand the re- 
sulting diversity of sects) and the pos- 
sibility of secession by migration. To 
this the eighteenth century added the 
indifferentism of Deism. But the very 
operation of federal constitutional gov- 
ernment from the beginning presup- 
posed a religious people. The later 
growth of religious diversity led to the 
removal of the state establishments that 
persisted into the nineteenth century. 
But the very religious individualism that 
promoted diversity and made toleration 
a practical necessity found a hierarchical 
and authoritarian visible Church organ- 
ization difficult to understand. In con- 
nection with modern disputes over state 
aid to parochial schools, it is interesting 
to note Kerwin’s observation that the 
movement in the nineteenth-century 
states towards strict prohibition of 
spending public money for religious pur- 
poses was largely caused by “the growth 
of the Catholic population in the urban 
centers of the east and the fear that pub- 
lic funds would be used to finance their 
schools.” 

In discussing “Church and State The- 
ory,” Kerwin lists three principles that 
will vary in their application according 
to historical conditions—but principles 
that in the Catholic view remain indis- 
pensable: the primacy of the spiritual, 
the freedoia of the Church to fulfill its 
task of saving souls, and cooperation. 
Though short, this chapter presents a 
good exposition of principles and appli- 
cations, as well as a discussion of com- 
mon misunderstandings. There follows 
a succinct and admirable treatment of 
“The Confused State of the Law,” a 
condition resulting from attempts to fit 
the law to new problems. Here and else- 
where, Kerwin’s recognition of the di- 
lemmas posed by diversity of belief in 
our society inspires some of his best 
passages. 

The remaining chapters particularly 
reveal this. They range over such sub- 
jects as the dialogue, the problems of 
Catholic schools and colleges, laws re- 
garding contraceptives, Sunday observ- 
ance laws, taxation of religious property, 
and recent Supreme Court decisions. 

In the footnotes, there are a number 
of slips in names and book titles, of 
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which the two most striking are “Rob- 
ert” (page 58) for Thomas Babington 
Macaulay and De Regimen for the De 
Regimine Principum of St. Thomas 
(page 32). 

On the whole, however, Catholics 
and non-Catholics will profit from this 
judicious, critical, and even-tempered 
book. 

M. A. Frrzstmons 


Nuclear Policy for War and Peace, 
by Thomas E. Murray. 241 pp. 
World. $4. 


| e PEACEFUL and military applica- 
tions of atomic energy pose extraor- 
dinarily difficult problems for the shap- 
ers and executors of American policy. 
This book makes a unique contribution 
to the solution of these problems. Its 
author, engineer, industrialist, and 
Atomic Energy Commissioner from 
1950-1957, is undoubtedly one of the 
best qualified individuals in the country 
to speak on these matters. The burden 
of his argument is that our present atom- 
ic policies are inadequate to meet the 
future needs of the country, and im- 
moral in being based on essentially irra- 
tional concepts of unlimited violence. 

The author traces the development of 
present policies from their inception 
soon after World War II, when the A- 
bomb began to dominate military think- 
ing and planning. Mr. Murray calls this 
“allowing military technology to shape 
strategic policy instead of shaping the 
technology to fit a rationally conceived 
strategic policy.” Criticism of this con- 
fusion of technology and policy, which 
surely played (and still plays) a domi- 
nant role in policy making, is one of Mr. 
Murray’s chief points, and he is un- 
doubtedly right in basing his criticism 
of past and present policies on it. While 
this confusion did have a certain basis 
in some technological facts, this basis 
has long since disappeared. But the con- 
fusion of political ends and technologi- 
cal means persists, to the great detriment 
of the United States position in the 
world. It has led, for example, to the 
idea that the production of more and 
more powerful bombs results in a strong- 
er military posture. But Mr. Murray 
points out that the United States does 
not have an adequate stockpile of small 
nuclear weapons which could be used 
morally against limited military targets 
(thus not endangering all mankind), 
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while at the same time we count on to- 
tal destruction (massive retaliation) to 
prevent communist expansion. 

Mr. Murray’s criticism of present 
United States policy on disarmament 
and on a nuclear test ban is based on a 
different observation. The present pol- 
icy is to work for a test ban backed by 
inspection to prevent cheating, followed 
by complete dismantling of all nuclear 
stockpiles, and eventually by complete 
controlled disarmament. Mr. Murray op- 
poses this policy on several grounds—in 
fact, he thinks that it is a disastrous pol- 
icy. First of all, Mr. Murray objects to 
the present moratorium on tests while 
negotiations continue because he thinks 
the Russians are probably cheating now 
and are carrying on clandestine tests. 
Secondly, he thinks that the chances of 
persuading Russia and Red China to 
allow inspection adequate to prevent 
cheating are nil. Thirdly, he believes 
that we must go on making bomb tests 
to develop small nuclear arms. Finally, 
he believes that complete nuclear dis- 
armament of all nations Cin the most 
unlikely event of its being achieved) 
would throw the balance of world pow- 
er very far to the side of the communist 
bloc. His own proposal for a policy in- 
cludes the following major items: cessa- 
tion of atmospheric tests of H-bombs, 
which would largely eliminate the pro- 
duction of radioactive fall-out, continua- 
tion of tests of small nuclear bombs, and 
simultaneous destruction of the H- 


bombs of Russia and the United States 
on a one-for-one matching basis. The 
objective would be “to dismantle the era 
of terror” without upsetting the present 
balance in the world. 





Thomas E. Murray: Atomic problems 





In the discussion of present United 
States disarmament policies, Mr. Mur- 
ray seems, to this reviewer, to underes- 
timate the importance of one aspect of a 
test ban. This is the so-called n-th coun- 
try problem. The point is this. Within 
a relatively few (perhaps ten or s0) 
years, many countries will be able to 
build and produce their own stockpile 
of nuclear weapons. These countries 
include Red China, East, as well as 
West, Germany, India, and Japan. If 
these countries should have nuclear ca- 
pabilities, besides the four countries 
which have them now, surely the danger 
of nuclear war is increased tremendous- 
ly. A test ban, it is argued, would stop, 
or at least slow down greatly, the acqui- 
sition of nuclear capability by these 
countries, because, it is argued, they 
would not build weapons they could not 
test. Whether this slowdown of “nuclear 
bomb diffusion” is worth a test ban is 
arguable. Mr. Murray thinks it is not. 
Another shortcoming of his proposal is 
the lack of discussion about what hap- 
pens when most H-bombs have been de- 
stroyed on a matching basis, and either 
country has a substantial number of H- 
bombs left. This would produce a 
change in the power balance making for 
extreme instability. 

The book contains many other val- 
uable discussions, ranging from the need 
to develop nuclear power for peaceful 
purposes (present programs are inade- 
quate, according to the author) to sig- 
nificant discussions of the problems of 
policy making in a democracy. Through 
these, as through the whole book, two 
things shine forth clearly: Mr. Murray's 
devotion to our democratic principles of 
government and his insistence on the 
role moral considerations must play in 
the formation and execution of public 
policy. This book makes a distinguished 
contribution by this insistence, but it is 
severely limited by the absence of an in- 
dex and adequate references. 

Cuartes M. HerzFetp 


The Operators, by Frank Gibney. 
284 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


[* EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY English 
slang, “operator” referred to the 
skilled pickpocket. In twentieth-century 
slang “operator” designates practically 
all of what criminologists call “white- 
collar crime” by a “person of respect- 
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ability and high [or not so high] social 
status in the course of his occupation,” 
and also professional swindlers, forgers, 
embezzlers, con men, etc. More, Mr. 
Gibney’s opening, definitional chapter 
convinces us that operators may include 
anyone but the girl at the telephone 
company and those about whom we are 
all universally indignant—“convicted 
murderers, native Communists” or per- 
petrators of “idealized instances of ‘graft 
and corruption.” An example of opera- 
tors in the growing field of “political 
misrepresentation” is thus described: 
“A hich official of the exectuive branch, 
explaining to congressional committee 
aides the rationale behind the Space 
Act of 1958, said: “The people in this 
country were getting hysterical about 
this Sputnik business. We thought we'd 
better give them something to salve 
their mood.’” 

Possibly, the eighteenth-century pick- 
pocket was dubbed “opezator” because 
he had so well perfected his sleight-of- 
hand that it was a mechanized routine. 
In any case, the word seems generically 
correct in the twentieth. Though our 
operators have had counterparts in all 
previous centuries, today they more oft- 
en assembly-line their activities, exploit 
via the technology and institution of 
mass media, thrive on a depersonalized, 
commercial, industrialized community. 
Perhaps worst of all, too many are 
themselves amoral automatons who have 
geared their whole persons to producing 
straight material results. 

Bringing all this out would be sufh- 
cient commendation for a modern crime 
catalog, but what raises the level of Mr. 
Gibney’s work is his concept of “Genial 
Society.” Without that, he would have 
been describing parasites without men- 
tioning their most hospitable hosts. 
Though something like the light shower 
that tapers off an adjectival deluge— 
acquisitive, affluent, comfortable, status- 
seeking, conformist, complacent, per- 
suaded, vidiot and so on—“genial” can- 
not do further harm and aptly sum- 
marizes the relevant elements of previ- 
ous analyses of America’s ugly foibles 
that explain tolerance of the operator. 

Thus the Genial Society “. . . takes 
abundance for granted. Its members are 
paradoxically careless of the possessions 
they seek so avidly, once they get them 
—they are so used to planned obsoles- 
cence.” 


In the G.S., “.. . 


the more luxuries 
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: Illustration from “The Good Years” 


Inside the stockade during the Boxer Rebellion 


turn into necessities, the less an indi- 
vidual is able to check up on their val- 
ue”; “. . . we find the well-equipped 
American consumer uncertainly finger- 
ing his wallet (because that’s where the 
credit cards are) as he tries to figure out 
the true value of a product against the 
massed forces of blanket advertising, 
salesmanship reinforced by depth psy- 
chology, and a national mentality that 
views installment buying as the key pil- 
lar of the economy and scorns the man 
who hangs on to his money.” 

The G.S.’s “. . . citizenry can lavish 
a good bit of its waking hours debating 
whether TV performers like Jack Paar 
and Arthur Godfrey are sympathetic 
characters, while uncritically shrinking 
from any close look at the public officials 
who hold their country’s destiny.” 

If the G.S. “. . . continues to live by 
shirking, pleasure-seeking or outright 
fraud, we must be prepared one day to 
pick up a fearful check for it—without 
any expense account left to put it on.” 

If you wish a genial vacation, “fly 
now, pay later” and, above all, don’t 
take Mr. Gibney along. 

R. W. FauLHaBer 


The Good Years: From 1900 to the 
First World War, by Walter Lord. 
369 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


Sevan Lorp evidently believes that 
there is no good reason why reli- 
able history cannot at the same time be 
interesting history. In sixteen graphic 
chapters, he tells much about American 
history from 1900 to the outbreak of 
World War I. Most of the book is con- 
cerned with developments in the United 
States itself, but several chapters are 
concerned with events in the outside 
world. 

The chapter entitled “The Fumbling 
Imperialists” describes the so-called Box- 
er Rebellion in China in the summer of 
1901. A detailed and absorbing account 
is given of the fight for survival made 
by the foreign legations in Peking. Fi- 
nally, on August 13, after a siege of fif- 
ty-five days, the people huddled togeth- 
er in the legations were rescued ‘bywan 
international force. About 480 men had 
held off perhaps 20,000 Chinese. Ap- 
proximately half the members of the de- 
fense force had been killed or wounded. 
China was then punished for the upris- 
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ing. It would be somewhat more difh- 
cult to administer any punishment to 
China today. 

The account of the effort made by 
Leon Czolgosz to kill President McKin- 
ley at the Buffalo Exposition on Septem- 
ber 6, 1901, agrees with the detailed re- 
port given by Margaret Leech in her 
excellent biography, In the Days of Mc- 
Kinley. The effect of McKinley's death 
upon the political leaders and upon the 
nation is well analyzed. 

One interesting chapter is devoted to 
the Wright brothers and their “whopper 
flying machine”; another, to the “Great 
White Fleet” that sailed around the 
globe, 1908-1909; still another, to the 
fight for woman’s suffrage. The need for 
child labor legislation is emphasized in 
the chapter, “Children at Work.” 

The author believes that this era came 
to an end as we became increasingly 
absorbed in World War I. In the after 
years with their great changes, there 
were to be gains, it is true, but Walter 
Lord believes that as this era ended, we, 
as a people, tended to lose “optimism, 
confidence, exuberance and hope.” He 
adds that, in this earlier period, “men 
and women saw themselves as heroes 
shaping the world, rather than as vic- 
tims struggling through it.” He clearly 
implies that the optimism of today does 
not match that of the years 1900-1914. 
That is as serious as it is deplorable. 
Paut Kinrery 


The Strategy of Peace, by Senator 
John F. Kennedy. Edited by AI- 
lan Nevins. 233 pp. Harper. 
$3.50. 


2 px BOOK attempts to present Sena- 
tor Kennedy’s opinions on peace, de- 
fense and foreign policy; it is supposed 
to represent a collection of some of his 
main addresses delivered to the Senate 
and to other public forums. 

One of the main obectives of this 
compilation of foreign policy statements 
is to break through the crust of a gen- 
eral indifference which was formed by 
an artificially-nurtured mood of nation- 
al complacency and inertia. Another ob- 
jective of the book is to provide awak- 
ened citizens with discussions of foreign 
policy problems in constructive terms. 
Possible solutions are presented by the 
Democratic presidential nominee and 
thereby acquire added significance. 
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It is indeed as Grover Cleveland once 
exclaimed: “What is the use of being 
elected or re-elected unless you stand for 
something?” Here, then, are the candi- 
date’s specific views on problems of 
peace, the place of America in the 
world, relations with Khrushchev’s Rus- 
sia, armament reduction, and assistance 
to under-developed nations. 

The Senator's position on these high- 
ly important subjects is marked by his 
effort to relate factual information with 
his liberal political philosophy. In the 
light of this synthesis, the proposed so- 
lutions are not merely reactions to ex- 
ternal developments brought into mo- 
tion by our opponents or friends on the 
international scene. These solutions 
constitute rather an integral program, 
“a strategy of peace.” 

To prevent partisan notions from in- 
fluencing the evaluation of some of the 
major concepts of Mr. Kennedy’s for- 
eign policy statements, great care was 
employed to summarize the main areas 
covered in the selection of public state- 
ments under review. 

First of all, Mr. Kennedy is highly 
critical of the Administration’s alleged 
practice of substituting attitudes and 
platitudes for a consistent foreign pol- 
icy. In this specific criticism, Mr. Ken- 
nedy is essentially in agreement with all 
the other Democratic critics of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Second, Mr. Kennedy restates the 
well-recognized interrelation of domes- 
tic and foreign relations. The Senator, 
though, accuses the Administration of 
deliberately attempting to deal with 
them separately as if they were not two 
sides of the same coin. “The abstraction 
of a budgetary balance against the phy- 
sical reality of Communist power” is cit- 
ed as an illustration of this political fal- 
lacy. 

Third, the Senator believes it neces- 
sary to restate the “American purpose” 
because some observers claim that we 
are losing out for lack of a national pur- 
pose. It is difficult for this reviewer to 
find fault with this restatement of the 
American purpose: 

In my view the American purpose remains 

what it has been since the nation’s found- 

ing: to demonstrate that the organization 
of men and societies on the basis of human 
freedom is not an absurdity, but an en- 
riching, ennobling, practical achievement. 

Our purpose is to demonstrate at home that 

this great continental democracy can solve 


its problems by the method of consent—by 
a system of freedom under law. With re- 





spect to the world outside, our purpose js 
not only to defend the integrity of ‘this 
democratic society but also to help advance 
the cause of human freedom and world 
law—the universal cause of a just and last. 
ing peace. 

Every generation of Americans has faced 
a different set of problems in carrying for. 
ward these abiding purposes of our society, 
The problems have changed; the purposes 
have remained constant. 


Fourth, Mr. Kennedy displays an un- 
wavering confidence in the capabilities 
of the American people to rise to the oc- 
casion and to demonstrate in a world of 
intercontinental missiles the defensive 
strength of America and her willingness 
to assume voluntarily the burden of 
“advancing mankind’s best hopes.” 

Finally, there is the absolute necessi- 
ty of arousing the American people from 
their lethargy and making them face 
the facts of the extent and severity of 
the challenge of the Soviet Union to 
American leadership. 

In a broad selection of political state- 
ments the reader is bound to find refer- 
ences to subjects which have only a 


marginal connection with foreign pol- | 


icy. It must be remembered, however, 
that the book appears during a heated 
political campaign; as a political practi- 
tioner, Mr. Kennedy cannot afford to 
let an opportunity slip by to communi- 
cate ideas which in turn might improve 
his chances of reaching the high aim 
which he has set for himself. 
Eric WaLDMAN 


India Today, by Frank Moraes. 248 
pp. Macmillan. $4. 


oer Morass is an Indian and one 
of the world’s foremost journalists. 
His book is about India’s experiment in 
democracy, a subject of great impor- 
tance not only to India but also to 
friends of democracy everywhere, who, 
like Walter Lippmann, believe “that to 
make an effective reply to the expan- 
sion of Communism in Asia and Africa” 
the Western democracies will have to 
demonstrate that a large under-devel- 
oped country—“preferably India”—can 
“overcome mass poverty and national 
weakness” by democratic methods. . If 
this demonstration cannot be made, then 
India and most of the other under-de- 
veloped countries “will rally to Com- 
munism, either of the Soviet or of the 
Chinese type.” 

What are the prospects that India’s 
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democracy will succeed? Moraes, like 
all genuine inquirers, has no pat an- 
swer. The answer depends upon a num- 
her of basic factors and trends inside 
and outside India, some of which she is 
powerless to control. Among the inside 
factors are the aspects of Hinduism, the 
poverty and ignorance of the masses, 
the lack of a democratic tradition and 
Prime Minister Nehru. Mr. Nehru con- 
sumes, by far, the greatest amount of 
Moraes’ attention. He was personally 
designated by the great Gandhi himself 
as the man best qualified to lead the 
country; he has the overwhelming sup- 
port of the Indian people; and he is 
“virtually head of the state [i.e., the gov- 
ernment], the country and the party” 
all at once. Nevertheless, Moraes argues 
that “Nehru has conspicuously failed” 
to build leaders “imbued with a sense of 
service to the country.” 


Nehru is a paradox intensified, Mor- 
aes believes, by the fact that just because 
he thinks so far ahead of both his own 
and the following generation, he tends 
to carry the country too far too fast and, 
maybe, even in the wrong direction. 
Nehru knows that the fate of democra- 
cy in India may depend decisively upon 
the speed with which India can become 
modernized and the people’s standard 
of living appreciably raised. Moraes 
thinks he is right. But in his noble “bat- 
tle for time against time,” in his efforts 
to make India’s “power projects, her 
industrial factories and river valley 
schemes the ‘new temples’ of the coun- 
try,” Nehru has broken too sharply with 
India’s past, at least in his mode and 
timing. Gandhi taught that “India’s eco- 
nomic salvation lay in the regeneration 
of her villages and that her political in- 
stitutions should have a grass-roots base 
in the villages.” Moraes holds that 
Gandhi's idea is “intrinsically Indian,” 
but one for which Nehru, in his impa- 
tient hurry to socialize the country, has 
no sympathy. 

Communism could also come to In- 
dia, in Moraes’ view, as a consequence 
of policies pursued by the United 
States, Red China or Pakistan. Moraes 
agrees with Nehru and most Indians 
that by temperament and necessity “In- 
dia’s foreign policy primarily aims at 
the enlargement of the ‘area of peace.’” 
This policy, too, has failed, mainly in 
spite of, rather than because of, Nehru. 
Two developments are chiefly responsi- 


ble for that failure: Red China’s “ag- 
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gression” in Tibet and United States 
military aid to Pakistan. 

For all the United States good in- 
tentions in giving military aid to Pakis- 
tan, Pakistan uses it “primarily for prop- 
aganda hostile to India.” This threat, 
coupled with the still-smoldering Indo- 
Pakistan dispute over Kashmir, is a 
made-in-U.S.A. contribution to bring- 
ing the cold war “right up to our door,” 
in Nehru’s own descriptive expression. 
And Peiping’s assault on Tibet, exacer- 
bated by military action on India’s own 
border, is Mao Tse-tung’s contribution 
to contracting the “area of peace” in 
Asia. Accordingly, it is entirely credible 
that with Chinese Communist troops on 
India-claimed territory, an Indian clash 
with American-armed Pakistan over, 
say, Kashmir—a distinct possibility— 
“might give Peiping an excuse to ‘liber- 
ate’ India.” 

Frank Moraes has written five books, 
all of them excellent. But I believe that 
India Today is the first one in which 
he clearly reveals his economic and poli- 
tical conservatism. What is more impor- 
tant, however, is that his book estab- 
lishes him as the foremost interpreter of 
his country to the West, and as one of 
the greatest friends of democracy to be 
found anywhere. 

Avsert H. Miter 








The Irish Story: A Survey of Irish 
History and Culture, by Alice 
Curtayne. 215 pp. Kenedy. $3.95. 


NY ATTEMPT to compress a nation’s 
history within the limits of 215 
pages would seem destined for almost 
certain failure; yet Miss Curtayne has 
made the attempt and has achieved 
something close to success. It goes with- 
out saying that this slim volume, with 
its unavoidable sins of omission, will in- 
furiate the professional historian, but 
the general reader who is approaching 
the subject for the first time will find 
The Irish Story admirable—readable, ex- 
citing, and, making allowances for cer- 
tain national prejudices, objective. 
Miss Curtayne’s conclusions in the 
last two chapters—those dealing with 
present-day Ireland—are rather interest- 
ing. She refuses to join in the chorus of 
doom; she cannot agree that the future 
of the Republic looks bleak indeed. That 
the problems are there—partition, emi- 
gration, the late and low marriage rate, 
the flight from the land—she sees clearly 
enough, but, with Irish courage, she 
predicts that eventual solutions will be 
found. She already sees signs of a bet- 
ter day: a new play, a set of stained- 
glass windows designed by an Irish 
craftsman, the setting up of the govern- 


Iustvation from “The Irish Story” 


The Rock of Cashel, County Tipperary 
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ment-controlled Turf and Sugar Boards, 


increased awareness of the nation’s 
needs, the presence of a new Irish spir- 
it. One cannot but hope that she is right. 
That Miss Curtayne writes with grace 
and charm need not be pointed out to 
regular readers of The Critic. The Irish 
Story, elementary as it may be histori- 
cally, is in the best tradition of her work. 
It may be especially recommended to 
high school librarians and to teachers 
wishing to introduce students to the 
troubled history of the Irish. Eight pages 
of excellent photographs and a rather 
limited bibliography and set of refer- 
ence notes add to the book’s value. 
STEPHEN P. Ryan 


Puerto Rico: Land of Wonders, by 
Earl Parker Hanson. 320 pp. 
Knopf. $4.50. 


— BOOK indeed merits attention, 
for it is an interesting and informa- 
tive account of Puerto Rico's history, 
especially that of the past twenty years. 
Much of the information has been avail- 
able in news accounts, but relatively 
few will have the memory accurately to 
place the efforts of Tugwell and Win- 
ship, Munoz Marin and his associates 
Pinero, Carrion, Sierra, Mayoress Felisa 
Rincon and others in the Island’s uphill 
climb from a backward country to one 
which has made astonishing progress in 
economics, education, housing, public 
health, community planning, and poli- 
tical structure. 

Those who think that this progress is 
due to the large migration of Puerto Ri- 
cans to continental U.S.A. or to a 
“beneficent” U.S. Congress or to finan- 
cial interests here, have much to learn 
from this book. Here one can gain a 
true understanding of Puerto Rican la- 
bor organization and problems, problems 
of community organization, housing, 
health, agricultural and industrial diver- 
sification and production, and political 
organization. 

The author is, however, a little too 
ecstatic in his praise of Munoz, a little 
too silent on the help given by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture specialists, 
and on other American advice. The 
Catholic will sense a subtle anti-Cath- 
olic bias. One would be foolish not to 
give due praise to Munoz and his asso- 
ciates in the astonishing success of “Op- 
eration Bootstrap,” a success which has 
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led many visitors from other Latin 
American countries, Africa and _ else- 
where to go to Puerto Rico to learn how 
its achievements were accomplished. 
Yet, a Catholic people such as the Puer- 
to Ricans need their social reforms to 
take fully into account the Catholic 
mind on the value of the individual 
soul, and on the value of an education 
which fully incorporates the needs of 
the organizers. Certainly it is not appre- 
ciated by the author of this book. 
Eva J. Ross 


Rome, Naples and Florence, by 
Stendhal. Translated by Richard 
N. Coe. 562 pp. Braziller. $7.50. 


i ie WRITER abroad is seldom popu- 
lar abroad. Mark Twain in Europe, 
Charles Dickens in America, Dumas in 
North Africa: it cannot be said that 
their reflections produced entirely fair 
and accurate reports of the cultures they 
thought they endured. But in the long 
run, their books are amusing and in- 
structive to posterity. 

The traveler Stendhal is superior to 
Twain, Dickens, and Dumas (he was 
an infinitely better writer) and, while 
he retails malicious gossip about Itali- 
ans, the source always was other Itali- 
ans. And he loved Italy this side of 
idolatry. Who but a Philistine could vis- 
it Italy and not love the place—the heart 
of our civilization, the classical world 
baptized? 

Stendhal was infatuated with the pro- 
vincial Italy of his day, the gorgeous 





Stendhal: Italy was paradise 


architecture laid across the land like the 
coronation cape of an ancient monarch; 
not even Italians loved the opera with 
such gay fanaticism: feverishly he 
sketched the princelings, actors, peas. 
ants, ladies great and otherwise, fools 
and rogues. Italy was paradise. All was 
grist. He meets Nathan, a Florentine 
dealer in precious stones, for example, 
and this leads to a dissertation on the 
Italian weakness for making expensive 
wills. Nathan takes him to a marionette 
theater and to him we are indebted for 
this neatly-detailed prose engraving: 
This delightful miniature stage measures 
no more than five feet across the pros- 
cenium arch, and yet affords an exact copy 
of the teatro alla Scala. Before the curtain 
rose, all lights were extinguished in the 
drawing-room where the performance was 
to take place; and indeed, the decor was 
most impressive, for the reason that, in spite 
of its lilliputian scale, it was not treated as 
a miniature, but rather conceived in the 
sweeping, decorative style of a Lanfranco 
. . » There were tiny lamps proportionate to 
all the rest, and each change of set was 
carried out rapidly, neatly and by means 
exactly copied from la Scala; I can con- 
ceive of nothing more enchanting. A com- 
pany of four-and-twenty marionettes, each 
eight inches tall, equipped with leaden legs 
and costing a sequin apiece, performed an 
. . abridged version of Machiavelli’s Man- 
dragola. Subsequently, these same mario- 
nettes proceeded to dance a miniature ballet, 
with considerable style and elegance. 


Only Stendhal Cor Boswell, maybe) 
would have managed to insert the cost 
of the marionettes. Art was nearly all 
that interested him; his impressions in- 
stinctively he edited.so that every per- 
son he met became Stendhal characters 
—including Stendhal. Who would wish 
them other? 

W. J. Icoz 


Enjoy, Enjoy, by Harry Golden. 315 
pp. World. $4. 


aromas For 2¢ Plain in The Critic 
CAug.-Sept., 1959), Thomas P. Mc- 
Donnell said he would not, “out of de- 
ference,” “suggest any reference to 
Lamb’s charming essay on the discovery 
of roast pork.” This, following a friend- 
ly comparison with the works of Charles 
Lamb, was delicate, clean fun. But I 
think H.G. had even more fun when, 
in The Carolina Israelite, he wrote of 
addressing a group of stalwart Israelites 
while touring their country. He said he 
hoped they could sustain the shock of 
learning that the contribution received 
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from American children had been col- 
lected in piggy banks. This is the sort 
of thing H.G. is always chuckling over, 
and it’s one of the reasons he’s worth 
reading. 

Isn’t Enjoy, Enjoy just more of the 
same? Of course it is. When H.G. stops 
talking, that’s the end of the book; but 
he’s not going to stop for long, so more 
books are always imminent. This time 
around his conversation is as forthright 
and sassy, as ebullient and original as 
ever. More often than not, he makes un- 
pretentious good sense. 

Doubling as a theologian or literary 
critic, H.G. sometimes does get out of 
his depth, like most conversationalists 
and columnists. Why, for instance, is 
Evelyn Waugh “a poor imitation of that 
poor imitator, Hilaire Belloc”? It’s an 
odd remark that one can’t take too seri- 
ously. And are his facts on Protestantism 
in the South more felicitous than his 
conclusions? Well, there’s one thing 
about H.G.: he’s not touchy. In his 
blunt addiction to controversy and love 
of challenge, he’s nearer the British than 
the American tradition. 

The spectrum of his feelings about 
the South, which he loves in spite of 
all, is both broad and brilliant. Yet, for 
heavy satire, read his continuation of 
the earlier “Vertical Negro,” which he 
now calls “Would You Want Your 
Daughter to Marry a Governor Faubus?” 
Or if you want something shorter and 
funnier, try one of his mischievous lone 
paragraphs, like the one in which he 
says that if Negroes are colored, maybe 
white people are colorless. 

What we have here is the same old 
Harry Golden, with his love of family 
and fun and mankind, his hatred of in- 
tolerance, his affable garrulity—and I, 
for one, am feeling no pain. 

Cartes G. Gros 


The Cheerful Day, by Nan Fair- 
brother. 242 pp. Knopf $4.50. 


\ HER HUSBAND William re- 
turned from the war, he trans- 
planted Nan Fairbrother and their two 
sons from the English countryside of 
Buckinghamshire, the slow green world 
of quietly changing seasons, to London. 
It is with their arrival in this new uni- 
verse, “bewildering, fascinating, fast and 
tumultuous,” that Miss Fairbrother be- 


gins her account of The Cheerful Day. 
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Nan Fairbrother: Mysterious patterns 


Far more than many a dogmatic book 
on the value of family life does this ac- 
count reveal what makes children serene 
and secure, family life stimulating and 
satisfying. While rivers of London traf- 
fic surge past her door, Nan Fairbrother 
provides an island of peace for her fam- 
ily. 

Mostly, it is of her sons she writes. 
As she watches them making models of 
Stonehenge in biscuits on the table or 
larking through the halls, she medi- 
tates on the wonder of their being and 
the miracle of their changing. They 
grow, as we read, from little country 
boys newly come to London to vigorous 
teen-agers with energy to spare for danc- 
ing all night or rowing boats furiously 
up and down rivers—“untroubled, intel- 
ligent, surveying with princely confi- 
dence the delights of their lives ahead.” 

She reflects on the mysterious pattern 
of each boy’s separate growth and finds 
it strange that two children of the same 
parents should be so different from their 
parents and from each other. She real- 
izes that parents cannot put anything in 
them which is not there already; they 
can only foster and encourage their pos- 
sibilities. “For sycamores cannot be 
changed into oak trees however young 
we catch them, no matter how we treat 
them while they are growing. All we 
can do is produce at the end a good or 
a bad sycamore tree.” 

Perceptive, gentle, meditative, Miss 
Fairbrother brings the gifts of resilience, 
wit, grace, and sensitivity to her family 
and to her readers. 

Marcery FRrisBi& 





The Natives Are Restless, by Cyn- 
thia Lindsay. 223 pp. Lippincott. 
$3.95. 


N°? MATTER what the original habitat 
of the Procal (“he is so for Califor- 
nia”), after a year in his adopted never- 
never land, he is a native. “As far as he 
is concerned, there is no place in the 
world like Southern California. No- 
where . . . Even if he used to live in 
Texas.” 


Furthermore, says Mrs. Lindsay in 
this amused but tolerant comment, the 
Procal and his land share a fantastic 
“movement desire” which sends the Pro- 
cal himself shuttling along his fabulous 
freeways from the beach to the moun- 
tains to Disneyland, even while the 
Moving Mountain wanders absentmind- 
edly out onto the middle of the Pasa- 
dena Freeway, the Long Beach City 
Hall not only settles gently downward 
into the sea but snuggles three feet 
closer to the Edison Building, and an 
occasional subdivision drifts down its 
hillside. Everything is, in short, in such 
a restless state of flux that “the face of 
his homeland, recognizable yesterday, is 
not so today, and today’s face will not 
be recognizable tomorrow . . . The Pro- 
cal didn’t mean to do it. He just told 
everyone for so long that there was no 
place like Southern California that now 
he is right; not even Southern Califor- 
nia.” 

But whether reporting the spectacular 
natural beauty of Palm Canyon, or the 
ingeniously contrived Matterhorn in 
Disneyland (“superior in every way to 
the original”), the author’s barbed com- 
ments are softened by admiring (but 
pethaps bewildered?) affection. Even 
while preserving an honest reporter’s un- 
biased viewpoint of the Procal’s hassles 
over the highly debatable futures of the 
Los Angeles Zoo and the Dodgers, Mrs. 
Lindsay seems spellbound by her own 
painstakingly-gathered facts, and she de- 
scribes the facts, foibles, and fantasies 
of the restless natives with such incredu- 
lous but helpless fascination that the 
reader is drawn relentlessly into the 
fairyland of “psychological” trash cans, 
cement pixies and gnomes, the Casbah 
of Hollywood and its parties, and all 
sorts of things that light up in the dark. 

This is a funny and candid biography 
of the Procal and his haunts; it is well 
written, well researched, and—it would 
seem—well intentioned, although a cas- 
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ual leafing through it would leave the 
impression that Southern California is, 
like the entirely artificial aquarium at 
Pacific Ocean Park, “beautifully illumi- 
nated, mechanized, and projected, but 
unreal; in toto, a monument to man’s 
ingenuity to man.” The true Procal will 
not, if Mrs. Lindsay is to be believed, 
be disturbed by even this thought; he 
will only regard it as another tribute to 
his wonderland. 
VirGINIA JULIER 


Robert Frost: Trial by Existence, by 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 451 
pp. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
$6. 


The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost, 
by John F. Lynen. 208 pp. Yale 
University Press. $4.50. 


Human Values in the Poetry of Rob- 
ert Frost, by George W. Nitchie. 
242 pp. Duke University Press. 
$5. 


HE Bopy of critical writing on Rob- 

ert Frost and his work has been 
slight in comparison to the stature of the 
man, but the stream is broadening and 
will come to a cataract as more and more 
critics concern themselves, as does Pro- 
fessor Nitchie (Simmons College, Bos- 
ton) with “the ethical and philosophi- 
cal convictions implicit in Frost’s po- 
ems.” Even an authoritative biography 
has been lacking. (While there are sev- 
eral good studies such as those by Sid- 
ney Cox, Reginald L. Cook, Gorham C. 
Munson, and Lawrence Thompson, the 
best of them—Thompson’s Fire and Ice 
—is eighteen years old, and Frost, now 
eighty-six, has been adding to his work 
and his stature in that time.) Thus to 
students of Frost’s poetry, these three 
volumes will be most welcome, however 
much one may dissent. 

Miss Sergeant draws on forty years of 
acquaintance and friendship and gives 
us a warm, selective biography on Frost. 
There could be no better introduction to 
the man than this book. Miss Sergeant 
is perceptive, understanding, and accur- 
ate and quotes enough poems to make 
an anthology. Both Mr. Lynen and Mr. 
Nitchie could have benefited from read- 
ing it before publishing their own books 
for the former could have corrected his 
own estimates as to when certain poems 
were composed, and the latter might 
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Robert Frost: America’s great voice 


have gained in larger matters than mere- 
ly the year of Frost’s birth which he 
twice gives as 1875. 

Lynen’s book, The Pastoral Art of 
Robert Frost, drawing on William Emp- 
son’s English Pastoral Poetry, applies 
some of that volume’s critical considera- 
tions to Frost’s work and its general 
form. Lynen argues that only through 
the study of the form of Frost’s work 
can we offer a final interpretation of 
what the poet says. He rightly declares 
that “the meaning of a Frost poem . 
is quite a complicated thing and cannot 
be found in any one overt statement the 
poet may make, either in the poem or 
outside it.” Despite this excellent state- 
ment and a detailed analysis of Frost's 
poetry in the light of the pastoral thesis, 
Lynen never achieves the profundity 
of Nitchie in exploring Frost’s mean- 
ings. 

Lynen’s misunderstanding of Frost 
rests perhaps on the same fulcrum as 
does Nitchie’s misunderstanding. Lynen 
says at one point, “He [Frost] is, in 
many respects, a pessimist and seems to 
believe that sorrow is an inevitable part 
of human experience.” A proper under- 
standing of Frost would have led him to 
say that “Frost is an optimist and in the 
great Christian tradition, knows that sor- 
row is an inevitable part of human ex- 
perience.” 

He understands better than Nitchie, 
however, that the refusal of poets to 
deal with argumentative social themes 
is due to a sense that this is not the 
function of poetry. Frost’s stature as a 





poet is not going to be diminished be- 
cause of his lack of enthusiasm for the 
New Deal. 

But Nitchie moves more seriously and 
with assiduous scholarship against 
Frost’s claim to rank among the sera- 
phim of poetry. In his Preface to Hu- 
man Values in the Poetry of Robert 
Frost, he writes that Frost’s poetry em- 
bodies “values . . . vulnerable, wobbly, 
incomplete.” That his “convictions . , . 
reveal among other qualities a degree of 
incoherence, of incompleteness, even of 
evasiveness and _ wrongheadedness.” 
Frost, Mr. Nitchie says, avoids commit- 
ment, and never establishes a system, 
and hence can advance no wholly coher- 
ent views of man, nor a_ sustained 
theme. 

In his review of the book in the Sat- 
urday Review, Lawrence ‘Thompson 
wrote: “Mr. Nitchie feels no persuasive 
evidence in the poems that either na- 
ture or God is concerned with man’s de- 
signs and that there are no moral im- 
peratives other than those man makes 
for himself.” He concludes: “For Frost, 
the relationships between nature and 
man and God are indeed mysterious, 
but not quite so discontinuous as Mr. 
Nitchie fears . . . Frost has consciously 
though reticently endowed many of his 
metaphors with metaphysical overtones 
of meaning which are deeply rooted in 
his own theistic religious acceptance of 
the spirit’s perilous venture into mat- 
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ter. 

But the refutation of Mr. Nitchie’s 
thesis goes further than this. He might 
have had the answer from “Parable in 
Poetry” by William G. O’Donnell 
which appeared in the Virginia Quar- 
terly Review in the spring of 1949, 
from which he quotes. O’Donnell wrote 
“.. . with the Masque of Mercy... 
[Frost] becomes the only significant 
American poet whose mind is oriented 
to a scholastic philosophy.” Mr. Nitchie 
overlooked it again when he drew sev- 
eral parallels between themes in Frost 
and T. S. Eliot and put them down as 
“incidental.” Frost has a system, and it 
is Thomism, despite withdrawals and 
reservations and a recurrent skepticism. 
What gives coherence to his poetry is 
the philosophia perennis, expressed with 
irony and ambiguity, to be sure, but so 
truly that he is not a Thomist manque, 
but a man committed sufficiently to re- 
alize “the coherent vision of man” that 


Mr. Nitchie would deny him. 
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Only by seeing Frost’s work in the 
Thomist tradition Cwhere the compari- 
sons are still upward with angels) can 
a proper evaluation be made of it. 

Despite his misunderstandings (of 
“One Step Backward Taken”) and his 
effort to thrust more into some poems 
than is there Cas he does with “The 
Gift Outright”), Nitchie makes an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution with his 
book, the fruit of careful, thoughtful 
scholarship, surpassing Lynen’s volume 
in the depth of its penetration. 

Of the three books, Miss Sergeant's 
will have the widest appeal, although 
it must ultimately yield to a definitive 
biography which will use much of her 
original material. The other two vol- 
umes will have that permanence their 
scholarship merits, although both have 
mistaken the limits of Frost. All three 
serve to illuminate great areas of the 
thickly-grown acres of the man America 
must count among its very few great 
voices. 

Hersert A. KENNY 


Ghosts of the Heart: New Poems by 
John Logan. 79 pp. University 
of Chicago Press. $2.75. 


Homage to Clio, by W. H. Auden. 
91 pp. Random House. $3.50. 


. oy sOME freedom and lightness 
of the critical imagination, the 
titles of these two books may be seen to 
have a peculiar, and perhaps revealing, 
relationship, that is, it is possible to see 
in them an interchangeability of theme. 


First, John Logan. What possible 





John Logan: Rhythm of American speech 
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homage, in this second book of poems, 
does the poet owe to the Muse of His- 
tory? To begin with, except for a retell- 
ing of Achilles, he is not involved in 
the classical mode of history. But the 
paradox is that he is much more in- 
volved in the actuality of history than 
his elder and technical better, W. H. 
Auden. (One means by “technical,” I 
suppose, the virtuosity displayed in the 
performance of formal meters.) Yet, 
John Logan not only gives poetic in- 
sight to the lives of poets like Rimbaud 
and Heine—a kind of authenticity not 
easily available in official biographies— 
but you get from him, too, the feeling 
of what it is like to be an American 
(non-chauvinistic) in the twentieth 
century. 

For instance, in Part II, which seems 
to be both literally and figuratively the 
heart of the book, there is an evocation 
of Americana not often found in the 
“production” of national verse today. 
But the poetry, of course, comes first, as 
in “The Picnic,” an exquisitely tender 
poem that tells of the beginnings of love: 

. . . . She gave the pale 

Shells to me, and got up and touched her 

hips 

With her light hands, and we walked down 


slowly 

To play the school games with the others. 

But you should, as they say, read it 
complete. It is, in fact, this genesis of 
young emotions which matures into the 
married love of “Honolulu and Back.” 
Reassuringly, it now appears that a few 
Catholic poets may break out of their 
inhibitions and give to married love a 
contemporary impetus which has lain 





W. H. Auden: Laurels at a rakish angle 





dormant since the time of that old Vic- 
torian, Coventry Patmore. Further, I 
believe that our theologians have been 
deficient in evolving a—what shall we 
say?—well, at least a non-esoteric theol- 
ogy of marriage. To be perfectly brash 
about it, maybe the poets can give them 
some: pointers. 

A word about Logan’s way of making 
a poem. A poetry editor of considerable 
reputation recently said that he thought 
Logan to be a “very uneven poet.” But 
there is in his poetry a marvelous vigor 
of seeming irregularity—syllabics, slant 
rhyme, internal rhyme, enjambment, if 
not outright truncation, and especially 
that cadence of the spoken word which 
William Carlos Williams has long held 
to be the authentic rhythm of American 
speech. Also, in poetry like this, the use 
of the image is perhaps the chief re- 
source. In “Shore Scene,” for example, 
“There were bees about. From the start 
I thought/The day was apt to hurt’; 
and in “Concert Scene”: 


. . . . The hostess brings a tray 

Of sherry and a jar of caviar 

In ice, the thousand eggs writhing with 
light 

Beside the lucent lemon slice. 


Not so incidentally, these lines’ give 
some hint of Logan’s remarkable sense 
of light and color. Here are poems, then, 
rich in imagery and almost organic with 
a sense of life. 

There is not much to say about Hom- 

age to Clio. It is W. H. Auden with 
laurels ensconced at a rakish angle over 
his brow. A’ ghost, but a_ glittering 
ghost, of the past—and that is an aston- 
ishing thing to say about a poet who 
not too long ago was considered so very 
avant-garde. I would call this book class- 
ic rococo, that is, deriving from litera- 
ture.and self-imitation. It is delightful 
(see “Academic Grafhti,” some naughty 
limericks, and .a genuine lyric, “The 
More Loving One”); it adds to the 
Auden canon but not to the challenge 
of poetry. 
And so, to throw the critics to eau- 
tion, if there were a choice to be made, 
book for book, between the younger 
poet immersed in the life of immediate 
experience and the older poet immersed 
in the classicism of intellectual inver- 
sion, I’d take John Logan. He promises 
and gives more of himself than does 
Auden. .One. is the poet becoming poet; 
the other, poet becoming laureate. 

Tuomas P. McDonneELL 
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The Selected Writings of Salvatore 
Quasimodo. Translated by Dr. 
Allen Mandelbaum. 269 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $5. 


wr Ocroser, the Swedish Academy 
chose Salvatore Quasimodo as the 
recipient of the 1959 Nobel Prize for 
Literature; besides the shock which the 
literary world received, the United 
States found itself very much embar- 
rassed since there was no English trans- 
lation of all his poems until this careful 
and lyric production by Dr. Allen Man- 
delbaum. Dr. Mandelbaum has made 
this a bi-lingual edition of the poems 
and has included Quasimodo’s essays 
on Dante and “Discourse on Poetry.” 
In the “Discourse on Poetry,” Quasi- 
modo confesses that the poet “modifies 
the world . . . his forceful images, those 
that he creates, beat on the heart of 
man more than does philosophy or his- 
tory.” The world that Quasimodo wishes 
to effect is morose. His poems of nature 
are more than bucolics; they are a spirit 
of the times, of the unrest of the soul. 
Death is the most prevalent word in 
them. Is it a fear of or an attraction to 
death or a sensitive concern of the ap- 
parent futility of pre-Mussolini Italy? 
There arises almost a shudder at the 
pungent sadness of the closing words of 
“Where the Dead Stand Open-Eyed”: 


We, too, shall have voices of the dead, 

if ever we have been alive 

or the heart of the woods and the moun- 

tains 

that drove us to the rivers, 

had us be no more than dreams. 

When Quasimodo excellently de- 
scribes the phases of sociological and 
“subterranean” Dante leading to his 
transformation in the Divine Comedy— 
the approach to God through the intel- 
lect—he does not undergo the same spir- 
itual metamorphosis. Quasimodo turned 
to communism after the war (which is 
mentioned in very few poems). In the 
“Dead Guitars,” he tells of this new 
man, a Quasimodo 

Who weeps? I not, believe me: on the 

Tivers 

race exasperated flailed by a lash, 

the sombre horses, the lightning flashes of 

sulphur. 

I not, my race has knives 


that blaze and moons and wounds that 
burn. 


How to sum up this Nobel Prize win- 
ner? A poet of new images (which un- 
fortunately are often too personal and 
unintelligible), yet he has few new 
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ideas. Unlike the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee, I fail to find the “classical fire 
in his lyrical poetry” which engulfs and 
transforms the reader, but I do see di- 
mensions of inherent integrity in his lyr- 
ical and consistent frame of reference. 
Rev. Antony J. VADER 


Food for Centaurs: Stories, Talks, 
Critical Studies, Poems, by Rob- 
ert Graves. 382 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.95. 


HERE MAY BE some food for centaurs 

in this feed-bag of a book, but the 
fare for regular-type humans may prove 
to be quite another dish. Or to change 
the figure, chef Robert Graves has tossed 
off another salad—delightful, appetiz- 
ing in his usual style—but you have to 
pick out the thistles for yourself. 

It is no doubt something less than a 
personal matter to say that Graves is al- 
most always at his best when talking 
about poetry—that is, when he is not 
writing it. The Crowning Privilege is 
a marvelous book of such talk. Then 
came 5 Pens in Hand, with a few more 
essays on the art that Graves knows best, 
but with an increasing number of cul- 
ture-excursions into areas where he ap- 
pears like nothing so much as an ama- 
teur mountain guide. 

Now, in Food for Centaurs, it is sim- 
ply the formula as before. For instance, 
along with a batch of inconsequential 
short stories, you get an essay like 
“Sweeney Among the Blackbirds.” This 
is a refreshing and sometimes persnicke- 
ty piece of criticism, but it is not very 
pertinent to the corpus of Eliot critique 
being written today—maybe that’s why 
it is so refreshing. Naturally, however, 
it contains the usual Gravian thistles, 
revealing a practice which inevitably 
must hold Graves to be highly suspect 
by serious scholars. CHe is capable of 
such utterances as “. . . The Judaeo- 
Christian Heaven of golden temples, 
angelic choirs, and no sea except a crys- 
tal one . . ."—and what’s more, he means 
it.) Great researcher that he is, Graves 
has also come late to the American Revo- 
lution, discovering what everyone out 
of high school must know by now—that 
the Benedict Arnold case had another 
dimension besides the superficial one re- 
corded by chauvinists, popularizers and 
protectors of the young from cruel dis- 
illusionment. 











Robert Graves: Tossed salad 


It is not likely that a good writer will 
ever write too much, but it is entirely 
possible that he might publish too much. 
Robert Graves is that kind of writer. 
Out of this industry, however, have 
come notable books: Good-Bye to All 
That; I, Claudius; The Reader over 
Your Shoulder Cwhich this reviewer 
toted overseas with Thoreau’s Walden 
and the New Testament); The White 
Goddess; and the new translation of 
Homer's Iliad. Whatever happens to all 
this, and the recent tossed salads, the 
poetry remains and will surely remain 
for some time to come. 

Tuomas P. McDonne.i 


Francis Thompson: Man and Poet, 
by J. C. Reid. 232 pp. Newman. 
$4.25. 


N° STRANGER to the life and times of 
Francis Thompson, J. C. Reid 
Cwho has already written a book on 
Coventry Patmore) presents an apprais- 
al of Thompson for the centenary year 
of the poet. Reid brings to this book 
modern insights derived from Freud and 
latest medical information on dope ad- 
diction; he manages to make Thompson 
look not much of a man and not much 
of a poet. This approach will earn him 
few friends among lovers of Francis 
Thompson. The book has already 
caused a deal of trouble in England. 
What about the reputation of Francis 
Thompson as a poet? Well, over the 
years, it has been badly mauled. In his 
own lifetime, he was treated to some of 
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the weirdest non-critical criticism that 
any author ever had. Extremes were the 
rule; his name and poetry became the 
touchstone of Catholicity in not-so-Cath- 
olic England. Mr. Reid has reacted 
against this situation quite violently, if 
a bit late. The tiniest fraction of a 
smidgeon of ‘Thompson’s poetry is found 
worthwhile. His prose gets even more 
severe treatment. And all the time, the 
tone of the book gives the impression 
that Reid hates to do this but feels he 
must, in the name of honesty. This re- 
viewer, in presenting Francis Thomp- 
son to college classes, had been assured 
some time ago that Thompson was a 
“minor poet” of some importance; Mr. 
Reid would rob him of even this little 
recognition. Every reader must make 
up his own mind whether Reid has 
proved his case. 

One can understand Mr. Reid’s reac- 
tion to the foolish praise lavished on 
Francis Thompson for the wrong rea- 
sons. It seems another thing entirely to 
abuse Thompson, at this distance, for 
such minor reasons. This reviewer pre- 
dicts that the book will be answered by 
others on Francis ‘Thompson — from 
more friendly and just as critical au- 


thors. 
Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Christ and Apollo: The Dimensions 
of the Literary Imagination, by 
William F. Lynch, S.J. 267 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $5. 


: pe BOOK states refreshingly and 
convincingly that there is a strong 
mutual contact between literature and 
life: each has meaning through the oth- 
er. “It holds that the literary process is 
a highly cognitive passage through the 
finite and definite realities of man and 
the world.” This does not destroy the 
unique character or experience of liter- 
ary insight, reducing it to history, soci- 
ology, philosophy, theology or anything 
else. Rather, there is an exploration of 
the inner dimensions of the basic liter- 
ary image. The reader will find himself 
constantly saying, “That’s just what I’ve 
found” or “I don’t see that” or “I don’t 
agree to that,” which is exactly what the 
author wants. The book does not pre- 
tend to be the last word on the subect, 
but it may well be the first word in a 
fruitful dialogue between reader and 
writer. 
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The title (which might have changed 
places to advantage with the subtitle) 
uses “the symbol of Apollo as a kind of 
infinite dream over against Christ who 
was full of definiteness and actuality.” 
While Christ is brought in again and 
again in name and symbolic function, 
Apollo does not return by name though 
he appears often enough in his symbolic 
function, which hardly seems fair to the 
image. 

After an introductory chapter pre- 
senting well the book’s meaning and 
purpose, there are chapters on “The 
Definite,” “Time,” “Tragedy,” “Com- 
edy,” “The Univocal and Equivocal,” 
“The Analogical,” “The Theological 
Imagination” and “The Christian Imagi- 
nation.” A most helpful aid to concen- 
tration and penetration is the excellent 
summary at the beginning of each chap- 
ter. Much less helpful is a rather con- 
fusing system of notes, some at the bot- 
tom of the page, some at the end of the 
chapter and one mixed in both places. 

This is a book well worth reading, 
studying and meditating on. It is a great 
plea for accepting our human condition, 
our definite qualities in their greatness 
and weakness, even as Christ has done. 
Then through them and with them and 
in them as images, the true dimensions 
of the literary imagination will appear. 


Joun Mary Renoer, C.P. 


Philosophy in the Mass Age, by 
George P. Grant. 128 pp. Hill and 
Wang. $3. 


HE EIGHT EssAys in this book were 

originally delivered to a radio audi- 
ence; in their presentation, they are de- 
ceptively simple. Dr. Grant, who is 
chairman of the Philosophy Department 
of Dalhousie University, does not pre- 
tend to offer a systematic treatise in mor- 
al philosophy. It is a tribute to the clar- 
ity and vigor of his writing that he will 
stimulate—as he has already undoubted- 
ly stimulated—much sustained philoso- 
phical thought on a crucial contempo- 
rary problem of our culture. 

Dr. Grant is of the same mind as Fa- 
ther John Courtney Murray that in the 
specific areas where morality is vitally 
engaged, the fundamental question 
turns on the very nature of morality it- 
self, on the very construction of the 
moral act. In his historical approach to 
the consideration of different attitudes 





towards the structure of the moral act, 
Grant begins with the natural law doc- 
trine that had its antecedents in the last 
200 years. Christian revelation im- 
mensely illuminated this theory of nat- 
ural law, just as the Christian Church 
itself was likewise illuminated by that 
revelation which passed over into Euro- 
pean civilization through the Christian 
Church. 

The Judaeo-Christian conception of 
history as providence supplemented and 
elaborated the natural law theory of ear- 
lier formulation. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, however, the 
spirit of progress, which was immanent 
in the Judaeo-Christian attitude, as- 
sumed a priority over the idea of history 
as providence. Now, belief in God is 
not attacked on the pessimistic grounds 
of the evil so easily found in nature and 
history, but on the optimistic grounds 
which insist upon human responsibility 
for constructing the Kingdom of Man. 
Jeremy Bentham ridiculed the idea of 
a divine law behind human laws be- 
cause this would set events beyond hu- 
man control. Man now, through a kind 
of Pelagianism in theology and a ration- 
alism in philosophy, was on his way 
to steal Promethean fire from heaven. 

Karl Marx’s total worship of history 
as progress is presently being introduced 
into the East at the same time that some 
sober thinking is being done in the 
West regarding the unavoidable limita- 
tions that must be placed upon the idea 
of progress. Western Man is concerned 
with the foundations of the humanistic 
religion that Marxism is spreading 
throughout the East. 

Dr. Grant's proto-philosophical posi- 
tions are as challenging as many of the 
observations he makes in his historical 
survey. His attraction is for Kant’s the- 
ory of autonomous morality and for He- 
gel’s doctrine in his Philosophy of Right 
and his Phenomenology of Mind. While 
he has praise for the truth of freedom 
which for him is the insight of Protes- 
tantism, he recognizes that the Roman 
Church is different from any other ec- 
clesiastical body because of its syste- 
matic encouragement of philosophical 
study among its members. He concedes 
that for this reason there is always the 
possibility of a dynamic restatement of 
the corpus of tradition. This admission 
by Dr. Grant should be a nettle for the 
complacent among us. 

Tuomas A. Wassmer, S.J. 
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The Secret of Dreams, by P. Mese- 
guer, S.J. 232 pp. Newman Press. 
$4.75. 


1 eon stupy begins with an examina- 
tion of what the great authorities on 
oneirology—from Daldianus, Aristotle, 
Plato and so on right down to our own 
day—have said and thought on the sub- 
ject of dreams. This examination espe- 
cially reveals the fact that dreams were 
not always studied or observed only be- 
cause of the light they cast upon the 
personality—as is the case today—but 
more surprisingly for their relation to 
the realm of mystery. Dreams were con- 
sidered to be a source of knowledge 
concerning occult phenomena, distant 
events (happenings), and the future. 

Throughout history, dreams have al- 
ways enjoyed a special place in the sci- 
entific researches and reflections of 
thinking men. Only during the period 
of childish optimism and pseudo-enlight- 
enment of the past two centuries did 
the study of dreams lose its favored 
place in studies bearing upon human 
behavior. Nor is this surprising, for 
dreams are essentially opposed to the ra- 
tionalistic spirit. Our own times, how- 
ever, have witnessed a wonderful inter- 
est in dreams and a deepening of meth- 
ods of research and understanding of 
them. Primitive peoples, whose minds 
and hearts were more adjusted to the 
rhythm of life and to a religious awe of 
natural phenomena, were more prone to 
see meaning in these apparently insig- 
nificant and meaningless signs. 

Dreams are here studied in their his- 
torical context, from the viewpoint of 
science and in their relation and signi- 
ficance insofar as the schools of depth 
psychology are concerned. The author 
considers their nature and types, such 
as telepathic, prophetic and mystic 
dreams. His distinctions between the 
psychic and the spatial, the psychic and 
the temporal are both helpful and en- 
lightening. 

It is refreshing to have someone bring 
back into focus the role of dreams in 
the Catholic tradition and Catholic the- 
ology. This is well done, and the section 
devoted to dreams and spiritual direc- 
tion is particularly helpful and clari- 
fying. As the author points out, dreams 
are a familiar part of the Catholic tra- 
dition. They have never been alien to 
it, nor has the Church feared them, 
though she has often warned against oc- 
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cult manifestations and phenomena. 
Dreams, however, are not to be confused 
with such activity. Dreams are a normal 
activity of the human personality and 
as such serve a normal and very helpful 
role in the life of the person. For they 
are an impartial source of information 
concerning the mental and spiritual 
state of a person. 

Spiritual directors cannot afford to 
neglect dreams for they possess a def- 
nite informative capacity in helping to 
bring penitents to greater perfection 
through a better knowledge of them- 
selves on the unconscious level. 

This serious and deliberate study of 
a delicate human phenomenon shows 
tact, wisdom, and reverence and makes 
for instructive as well as delightful read- 
ing. The keynote of the study is balance 
and reasonableness. The author is care- 
ful to give every theory its proper con- 
sideration and due, but he is also assidu- 
ous in pointing out wherever such theo- 
ries do violence to the dignity of human 
nature. This is a well-written, thorough- 
ly documented study of dreams and 
their place in the life of the spirit. 

Leon H. Bourke, O.S.B. 


The Ignorant Armies, by E. M. Hal- 
liday. 232 pp. Harper. $4.50. 


ee FAMED “theirs not to rea- 
son why” can be said of the private 
soldier of any war, but nowhere is the 
phrase more aptly applied than to those 
American soldiers of the 339th Infantry 
Regiment who found themselves in 
North Russia at the end of the First 
World War. 

When these Midwestern draftees 
shipped out of Camp Custer, Michigan, 
in the summer of 1918, they thought 
they were on their way to the Western 
front to help make the world safe for 
democracy. Little did they dream that 
Armistice Day was to find them in the 
barren wastes of Russia. Sent to the port 
of Archangel for what they understood 
was “guard duty,” they no sooner 
touched Russian soil when they were 
hurried off hundreds of miles to the in- 
terior of a land famed for engulfing 
armies. There at temperatures far below 
zero they fought the newly organized 
army of Leon Trotsky’s Bolsheviks—not 
realizing for what they were fighting 
nor why. Merely existing in the Arctic 
winter was difficult; to fight was near 





impossible. To lose a mitten was to 
freeze a hand; to touch metal with the 
bare hand was like grasping red _ hot 
iron. 

But if life was rugged for the Ameri- 
can, British, French, and Canadian 
troops who were dying in the snow, it 
was equally comfortable for the lucky 
few in Archangel where life was a gala 
affair. Here the vodka flowed and the 
social life flourished as bemedaled ofk- 
cers left over from the Imperial Army 
watched the final death throes of Czar- 
ist Russia. Here in Archangel was head- 
quartered the British staff directing the 
Allied force, and here, too, was Ameri- 
can Ambassador David Francis. If Fran- 
cis had had his way, American troops 
and their compatriots would have 
fought their way through hundreds of 
miles of Russian forest and tundra to 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. It was his 
intent to stamp out bolshevism even 
though President Wilson had ordered 
the troops to Russia solely to “guard 
military stores.” 

In The Ignorant Armies, E. M. Hal- 
liday tells the exciting story of both the 
fighting and the confusion of American 
intervention. But perhaps the most elo- 
quent prose in the book is not his but 
that of Lieutenant John Cudahy, infan- 
try officer and later Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, who is much quoted. Summariz- 
ing the meaninglessness of the Russian 
episode, he wrote: 

When the last battalion set sail from Arch- 

angel, not a soldier knew, no, not even 

vaguely, why he had fought or why he was 
going now, and why his comrades were left 


behind, so many of them beneath the 
wooden crosses. 


Rosert L. Meyer 


Brass-Knuckle Crusade: The Great 
Know - Nothing Conspiracy, by 
Carleton Beals. 312 pp. Hastings 
House. $5.95. 


yes FoR A small minority, chiefly na- 
tives of Maryland or annexees of 
Louisiana, who professed the Catholic 
religion, even educated Americans of 
the early nineteenth century had such a 
picture of the Church of Rome of their 
forefathers’ dread that simple honesty 
and decency made them consider her 
and her imagined works the quintes- 
sence of folly and deceit at best, the re- 
vealed biblical Mystery of Iniquity at 
worst. Had they changed their opinions 
as the result of calm consideration of 
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evidence, as did a Washington in the 
eighteenth century and, to an unfortu- 
nately lesser extent, a John Adams and 
» Grant in later generations, it would 
have been greatly to their credit. As it 
was, Catholicism was forced upon their 
stunned notice through a great influx 
of poor immigrants, largely from coun- 
tries hereditarily disliked, who inevi- 
tably brought with them some share of 
the moral and social deficiencies that 
are the usual lot of half-willingly trans- 
ported groups in a new, alien environ- 
ment. 

It was inevitable that churches would 
be burned, nuns derided, priests insult- 
ed, Catholics barred from political office 
and even killed in the street simply be- 
cause of their religion. For those who 
burned, derided, insulted, discriminated 
and even killed, were sincerely con- 
vinced that Catholic priests were profli- 
gates; nuns, their mistresses; Catholic 
churches, arsenals, literally, of anti-de- 
mocracy. Yet the American people were 
then, as now, an honest people, funda- 
mentally willing to listen to evidence. 
Their essential fair-mindedness eventu- 
ally gave Catholicism a verdict of Not 
Proven, even if inbred antipathies pre- 
vented one of Not Guilty. 

From a Christian standpoint, the sad- 
dest aspect of the militant anti-Catholi- 
cism known as Know-Nothingism was 
the complete bad faith of most of a 
leadership bent on political self-advance- 
ment and personal profit. Perhaps the 
one merit of Mr. Beals’ book is his de- 
tailing of evidence on this point, for his 
is a poorly-organized, indifferently writ- 
ten affair. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 


The Dream Lives Forever: The Story 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, by 
Katherine Burton. 238 pp. Long- 
mans, Green. $4.50. 


—— Sr. Patrick of old, Archbishop 
John Hughes had a vision—some 
called it “Hughes’ Folly’—which he was 
sure would materialize, if not in his own 
lifetime, then surely under his success- 
ors. Flughes had the privilege of laying 
the cornerstone of New York’s great 
Gothic cathedral. And although work on 
the foundation was begun the following 
day, Civil War, the Archbishop’s own 
death in 1864, lack of funds and other 
difficulties delayed the work, so that 
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St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the nineteenth century: ‘’Hughes’ Folly” 


twenty years elapsed before the unfin- 
ished church was dedicated and another 
eighty years before the great edifice, 
completed at last and out of debt, was 
consecrated. On its hundredth birthday, 
the dream had come true, and whatever 
may happen to the “twin spires” in the 
atomic age, their spiritual message will 
endure forever. 

Mrs. Burton’s chronicle has much in 
common with the history of other great 
cathedrals dotting the United States: 
the perennial search for funds (the fifth 
mark of the Church), the increase of 
its clerical personnel to meet the needs 
of a rapidly expanding parish, the mul- 
tiplication of educational, social, and 
charitable institutions. But the New 
York Archdiocese has its own distinc- 
tions, among them, the succession of 


cardinal-archbishops (McCloskey, Far- 


ley, Hayes, Spellman), and its location 
at the great port of New York, where 
the pageantry of welcoming foreigners, 
ecclesiastical and civil, finds an effective 
setting within the cathedral. 

Mrs. Burton’s chronicle of events will 
awaken fond memories in old New 
Yorkers. To them, as to the stream of 
visitors who pass through the bronze 
portals of St. Patrick’s, will come a 
deeper appreciation of the beauty of this 
shrine as they follow the author’s de- 
scriptive interpretation of “the art of 
other days,” of the symbolism and litur- 
gical significance of color and design, 
and, above all, of the loving fidelity with 
which each succeeding archbishop, mo- 
tivated by the vision of St. Patrick and 
John Hughes, added his contribution to 
the original plan. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 
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By W. J. IGOE 


Paperback = | 
Bookshelf — us 


ay US BEGIN with praise of paper- 
back publishers. Nowhere, at no 
time, has there been such abundance of 
good books at modest prices. Some years 
ago the reputable publishing houses be- 
gan to oust the entrepreneurs who pack- 
age even classics as pornography. We 
are the heirs of their endeavours. One 
of the pleasantest aspects of the work is 
the belief put into practice, that a good 
book should be fittingly designed and 
printed. Cheap books are available now 
that would have made our grandfathers’ 
eyes water. The publishers give a lead to 
industries everywhere by demonstrating 
that a mass-produced article may be 
beautiful and have its own character. 
So much so that the riches confront- 
ing the reviewer induce almost a paraly- 
sis of humility Cfatal for journalists). 
Here are books of all kinds, religious, 
philosophical, historical, good novels 
from home and abroad, biographies, 
fairy-tales for children, tnrillers and ec- 
centric items for connoisseurs—the 
world’s art and literature, all the fun of 
the world’s fair. The thought occurs— 
Heaven help the committee, be it ever 
so erudite, that would dare select the 


Paperback of the Month. 


MAN ACCOMPANIED 

And now I'll choose the Paperback of 
the Month, from Image Books—The Son 
of God, by Karl Adam (85 cents), a 
book better than any likely to be re- 
viewed here for many months. It is the 
ironic paradox of our time that the more 
we are together (mass-men), the loneli- 
er we are. Camus wrote of man in the 
universe speaking to a silent and prob- 
lematic listener, man alone with man. 
For an unbeliever the position is logical. 
We Catholics live in a Church (we live 
nowhere else) that claims the God Who 
is personal, our Father, through Christ 
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our Brother. To understand the claim is 
the most important knowledge we can 
attain. When we die (the point of no 
return) it is the only knowledge. 

Dr. Karl Adam is a scholar who has 
taught callow students; he writes lucid- 
ly. He has seen, and suffered from, the 
heresy of our times as it took shape in 
Nazism—the destruction of man the per- 
son, the resolution of Shakespeare’s spe- 
cies to “inter-planetary bacilli.” He ex- 
plains the doctrine as it is and its signi- 
ficance to us, now, and warns against 
its deformations. He reveals its miracu- 
lous dimensions. 

I believe The Son of God to be essen- 
tial reading. 


DR. SHEED AND DEMOCRACY 

The other day I read one of Governor 
Rockefeller’s speeches, on democracy, 
and thought it an uncommonly good 
speech. So much so that I wondered if 
he had been reading Dr. Sheed’s God 
and Politics (Canterbury Books, 75 
cents) which he seemed to echo. Dr. 
Sheed places democracy firmly in the 
context of the brotherhood of men, de- 
riving from the Fatherhood of God and 
nothing else, apart from the sentimen- 
tal waffling of sectarians. 

By the way, we always speak of Dr. 
Sheed, accurately, as a great teacher. 
Has it occurred to us that he is one of 
the best living writers of English prose? 


DUMB FRIENDS 


We have an instinct to see animals 
as persons. So much so that our ances- 
tors expected them to behave morally 
as we, more optimistically, expect men 
to behave. In Europe bad dogs have 
been indicted, tried and hanged. In Bos- 
ton Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin’s fa- 
ther, bought a grocer’s stock of game 
and asked a clergyman to read a burial 


service over the cadavers. A friend of 
mine, a reporter, once interviewed q 
rich London woman who was devoted 
to poodles and had accumulated many 
friends of the breed. When they died 
she had their stuffed and renovated 
corpses strategically placed around the 
house, not, as one might think, to scare 
burglars but to keep her company. They 
had names like Bibi, Gaston, Louis and 
one called Andre Gide had a son, Pepe 
le Moko. 

These reminiscences are inspired by 
Mr. T. H. White’s The Bestiary (Cap- 
ricorn, $1.45). We offer a picture of a 
Yena (hyena) from the 125 illustrations, 
The Bestiary says: 

The Yena is accustomed to live in the 
sepulchres of the dead and to devour their 
bodies. Its nature is that at one moment it 
is masculine and at another feminine, and 
hence it is a dirty beast. 

It is unable to turn round, except by a 
complete reversal of the body, because its 
spine is rigid and is all in one piece. Solinus 
relates many wonders about it. Firstly, it 
frequents the sheepfolds of shepherds and 
walks around the house of a night and 
studies the tone of voices of those inside 
with careful ear, for it is able to do imita- 
tions of the human voice. 

Such dogs as it has called out at night 
by this ruse, it gobbles up with hypocrit- 
ical sobs. 

A footnote says that “this animal has 
never been popular.” 


G.K.C. AS EVER WAS 

When night falls on Fleet Street, 
London, the presses spin, the newspaper 
offices hum with strange nocturnal life, 
old reporters sit at the hearths in their 
second homes, the pubs, and a great 
witty spirit, brother to Cervantes’ Quix- 
ote, the Cruikshank who illustrated 
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Dickens, God’s Aquinas and every jour- 
nalist who, laughed at life and loved it, 
walks again in their talk, G.K.C., as 
ever was. Was ever man as purely loved? 
They speak of his skill in writing for 
the deadline, which was miraculous. 
Good men boast of knocking off a quick 
elegant essay in drama criticism, politics 
or art for the gobbling monster. But 
G.K.C. wrote books that way. So pro- 
lific was he, that seeking out his work 
is a task for bibliographers. 

Mr. Raymond T. Bond, who has se- 
lected The Man Who Was Chesterton 
(Image, $1.45), may be a bibliographer, 
but his choice suggests that he drinks 
with the old reporters at the Cock Tav- 
ern. He gives us Father Brown listen- 
ing to those “queer feet,” the clarion 
trumpets and muffled drums of “Lepan- 
to” and the holy irony of “The Don- 
key”: he brings out again the essays in 
which G.K. was Johnson with a wit 
and sense of the eternal paradoxes of 
metaphysics Johnson never dreamed. 
There are more than five hundred pages 
of stories, essays and poems in this splen- 
did book. 

To make this a red-letter day, as it 
were, for Chestertonians, Capricorn of- 
fers The Man Who Was Thursday 
($1.15), a delightful fantasy, first pub- 
lished in 1908, and inspired in part CI 
suspect) by Conrad’s Under Western 
Eyes. It is a wild and happy burlesque 
(with a sensitive hint of evil) of revo- 
lution as practiced by liberals. 


THE LONDON HE LOVED 


The city G.K. loved is laid out in 
Catholic Landmarks of London, by Fa- 
ther Harold Roper, S.J., CTaplinger, 
$1.25), a book especially welcome this 
year when the cause of the English 
martyrs is under review. The associa- 
tions of the city with the Faith are so 
many that the book is a miracle of con- 
densation. It even lists the foreign 
churches for European visitors. (There 
is no American church because Ameri- 
cans don’t need one. London Catholics 
offer them the lot, and if they are lucky 
they will go to Mass at St. Patrick’s, 
Soho, when its most distinguished ex- 
curate, Bishop Fulton Sheen is preach- 
ing.) Father Roper explains the Lon- 
don of pre-Reformation days and indi- 
cates the relics of penal times in archi- 
tecture, statuary and place. He, I am 
pleased to note, gives precise details of 
the Ship’s Tavern in Lincoln’s Inn 
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where the recusant Bishop Challoner 
used to preach quietly, guarded by Irish- 
men who held tankards in hand to dis- 
guise their devotions, and rattled them 
on tables when persecutors appeared 
Cand, no doubt, on the sconces of said 
persecutors). The Ship’s Tavern still is 
in business and I personally recommend 
the beer. A book that will beautifully 
help Cif I may be Jamesian) the Cath- 


olic visitor to London. 


PASTERNAK 

Pasternak is dead and the Kremlin 
was silenced. His poems were read over 
his corpse, good writers spoke there in 
his praise and women bent to kiss him 
before the grave was filled. We have 
seen photographs of that grave and 
beautiful face bedded in flowers. 

Dr. Zhivago (Signet, 75 cents) is the 
work by which he will be known to 
most of us—a great, flooding book, mar- 
velously orchestrated in pace, the story 
of good surviving in the revolution that 
tried to sweep away the spirit of Push- 
kin’s, Lermontov’s, Tolstoi’s, Turgen- 
ev’s and Dostoevski’s Russia. The book 
has seemed to me to be a story of dis- 
placed lives, souls exiled from Christ, 
always striving to return as if of their 
own volition. It is hard to separate it 
from the context of our times and, in- 
deed, why should we? Our times in- 
spired the massive poignancy which was 
in its making, the poet speaking alone in 
the nightwatches. 

The Poetry of Boris Pasternak (Cap- 
ricorn, $1.25) is timely. Mr. George 
Reavey prefaces the poems with a bio- 
graphical and critical essay. He knew 
Pasternak as a friend and the poet 
praised his translations. Here is one of 
nearly one hundred poems in the book, 


“The Nobel Prize” (1959): 


I am lost like a beast tracked down. 
Somewhere men live in freedom and light, 
But the furious chase closes in, 

And I cannot break out of my plight. 


A dark forest, the edge of a pond, 
And a log of fir-tree uprooted. 

To the world my escape has been cut. 
Then befall, what to me is allotted. 


What so dreadful a deed have I dared? 
Am I a murderer then or a bandit? 

To oblige the wide world to shed tears 
At the beauty of my native land. 


So be it! On the brink of the grave, 

I believe in a time very near 

When the spirit of good that men crave 
Will prove stronger than evil and fear. 


A memorial to a heroic writer. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 

The Kremlin and World Politics, by 
Philip E. Moseley. Vintage Russian. 
$1.65. Mr. Moseley knows Russia, lan- 
guage and history, and has been a Unit- 
ed States official negotiator. His erudi- 
tion is awe-inspiring, his prose lucid. His 
book analyzes complex problems. 

The Autobiography of St. Teresa of 
Avila, translated by E. Allison Peers. 
Image. $1.25. “For the love of the Lord, 
believe this little ant . . . she speaks 
because it is the Lord’s will.” The “little 
ant” wrote a spiritual classic, beside it 
the “lives” of most moderns are as the 
grumblings of tired maggots. A fine 
translation. 

Confessions of a Young Man, by 
George Moore. Capricorn. $1.25. For 
those who find pleasure in good writers 
and witty lunatics. Moore was both. He 
recalls Paris in the ’Seventies, his pet 
python (probably imaginary) and the 
Impressionists, his friends. He wrote 
like an angel, while not angelic, under- 
stood art and (I think) read the Gon- 
court diaries. 

The Magic Barrel, by Bernard Mal- 
mud. Modern Library PB. 95 cents. In 
his feeling for his own people, their re- 
ligion, sadness and absurdity, Mr. Mal- 
mud, a Jewish writer, is like Frank 
O’Connor. His tales are parables lit with 
melancholy wit; tenderly tragic, good. 

The Way of Chinese Poetry, by Mai- 
mai Sze. Modern Library PB. $1.45. 
The Chinese had a way of investing 
every act with religious value. Hence 
the timeless delicacy of their art. A 
thoughtful book, illustrated with grace- 
ful drawings and plates. 

A Tale of Two~Cities, by Charles 
Dickens; Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bron- 
te. Signet Classics. 50 cents each. Here 
are Dickens’ lively melodrama (the 
“old hams’” delight—“It’s a fah, fah bet- 
tah theeng thait ai do naow then ai hev 
evah done,” etc.) which young people 
enjoy, and Bronte’s masterpiece, nicely 
produced. For the home library? 

Heloise and Abelard, by Etienne Gil- 
son. Ann Arbor PB. $1.75. Gilson’s 
scholarship is infused with the warmth 
and wit of a poet-prosist. The story of 
Heloise and Abelard is far removed from 
the thing now called “romance.” 

The Origin of the Jesuits, by James 
Brodrick, S.J. Image. 85 cents. Father 
Brodrick is one of the half-dozen best 
writers of English prose. His delicately 
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The Inspector, by Jan de Hartog. 
312 pp. Atheneum. $4. 


1 1s the story of Peter Jongman, 
a Dutch police inspector, and Anna 
Held, the young Jewish girl whom he 
befriends and tries to get to Palestine. 
Anna, who has just recently been freed 
from the horrors of a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, is picked up by one Thorens, 
a white slaver who intends to transport 
her to an Argentine brothel. Peter, in 
the course of his official duties, trails the 
pair from Amsterdam to London where 
he rescues her from Thorens and makes 
her realize what the latter’s aim had 
been. Anna had been under the impres- 
sion that she was being taken to Israel, 
and Peter is so struck by the pathos of 
the girl and by her simple-hearted con- 
viction that if only she can get to the 
“Promised Land,” all will be well, that 
he resolves to take her there himself. 
To do this is not easy. Since legal en- 
try is impossible, she must be smuggled 
in, and this is a criminal act for which 
Peter must forfeit his position in the 
Amsterdam police department. Worse 
still, he must break with his family, 
which regards the act as one of sheerest 
insanity. Both his wife and his superior 
officer are convinced that he is a middle- 
aged old fool who has fallen in love 
with a young girl and is running off 
with her, but this is simply not so—at 
no time does he have the slightest ro- 
mantic interest in Anna. He is con- 
vinced that the one purpose of his life 
is to bring her to the haven of her de- 
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sires, and to do this he is willing—with 
much misgiving—to give up all else. 
The main body of the book describes 
their exciting and suspenseful journey 
—through the canals of Holland to 
France, thence to Algiers, and across the 
Mediterranean in a launch to Palestine. 
In the course of the trip numerous 
memorable characters are introduced— 
Brandt, for example, the saturnine barge 
owner who proves to be not nearly so 
unfeeling as he seems; Van der Pink, 
the philosophical smuggler of human 
beings; and Dickens, the young English- 
man who puts sympathy above British 
duty. The story reaches its climax in a 
memorable scene as Peter hands Anna’s 
wasted and dying body to a group of 
Israeli patriots on the Palestinian coast. 
Mr. de Hartog has invested his tale 
with a simplicity and dignity that will 
make it linger in the mind long after 
the weightier fiction of the season has 
been forgotten. There is a chastity—I 
can think of no other word—about his 
style that eschews all ornamentation or 
sensationalism, and yet is almost poetic 
in its beauty. Peter never rises to the 
rank of heroism, and Anna—physically 
malformed by the Nazis in a horrible 
way—is hardly the conventional heroine 
of romance; but both are superbly drawn 
and convincing human beings. 
Cartes A. FECHER 


The Affair, by C. P. Snow. 374 pp. 
Scribners. $4.50. 


 eprene C. P. Snow is like walking 
through the rain in a Cambridge 
College close, the dust laid and the sa- 
vors rising on the still air. The gentle 
drizzle of his prose enhances the grand 
design of his novel-sequence, Strangers 
and Brothers, of which this book is the 
eighth in series. 

Cambridge is both the scene and the 
subject—a tight little fenland of learn- 
ing where dons pore, intrigue and some- 
how create one of the best universities 
in the world, excelled perhaps by but 
one other. To outsiders their way of life 
is as mysterious as if they were denizens 
of the fishy deep, and it is through a 
glass darkly that we observe these learn- 
ed clerks of the close and common room. 


There is a hushed, near-muted, quality 
about them as we follow them through 
the play of C. P. Snow’s writing. This 
is a very good book but, strangely 
enough, the less you know about the 
academic life, the more you will like it, 
just as the less you know about the 
Welsh, the more you enjoy reading 
Richard Llewellyn. 

Snow is too soft with his characters; 
he identifies himself with them too 
much in a way that is self-justifying and 
narcissistic—bad for art but good for easy 
reading and reflection. This is a great 
flaw in many writers, Hemingway, 
Shakespeare when he writes of Falstaff, 
the Irish all when they write of them- 
selves, in reverse when they write of the 
English. 

The Affair has Dreyfusard implica- 
tions, hence the title. The wronged sci- 
entist of this story, like Dreyfus, was an 
unpleasant little man, uncomfortable 
and abrasive to the established society 
into which his industry and _persever- 
ance had gained him admission. He 
lacked the social graces and appearance 
so necessary to get along in the higher 
grades of society. Yet, in this book jus- 
tice is done at last to the wronged, right- 
eous and repulsive victim of a Cam- 
bridge Establishment, and the guns, 
daggers and venom of the academic bat- 
tle that waged over him are put away 
for a while and the storied old college 
continues on its way as if the Affair had 
never happened, which is at once both 
alarming and comforting. 

Readers of Snow’s novels will here 
meet again the grand characters of his 
own devising who weave through all 
this series of books, like roads through 
the meadows. But now, he has devel- 
oped a crusty and comic character out 
of the old Icelandic scholar, M. L. Gay, 
who turns out to” be a funny and 
shrewd addition to the academic gallery 
that so bedecks the pages of this impres- 
sive literary undertaking. 

Wiiw1aM Reapy 


A Winter Solstice, by Gerald War- 
ner Brace. 284 pp. Norton. $3.95. 


7 First chapter of this novel ends 
as follows: 


Then the long morning march up the 
platform, the steady shuffle of booted and 
rubbered feet, the grim facing forward to 
the city, the queer silence of separate peo- 
ple moving shoulder to shoulder in a kind 
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of daily oblivion. It seemed like night still 
under the platform roof, and yellow lights 
made whirls in the misty air. Sprays of rain 
blew in from the side. Diesels hummed or 
roared aloud. No one seemed to speak or 
show human feeling. They marched in- 
tently with closed faces. 

Thus also does the novel end. 

Superficially, this circular structure 
would appear to be merely a chronicle 
of people who lead “lives of quiet des- 
peration,” but it is also the story of a 
turning point in one woman’s life and 
in that of her family. It is in this sense 
that Mr. Brace’s title is applicable—sol- 
stice, “a furthest point, turning point, or 
point of culmination.” 

In this story which runs from Decem- 
ber 21 to December 21, Mr. Brace pre- 
sents the history of Mary Kyle Eustace, 
a frustrated semi-spinster of twenty- 
nine; of her sister Patience, an uncer- 
tain college girl; and of her brother 
Buzz, a mournful adolescent. It is also 
the story of their parents, Edwin and Jo- 
sephine—the one given to Old Swanee 
whiskey and the poems of Robert Serv- 
ice, the other, to Anthony Trollope and 
silent misery. As the book opens, life is 
for these five a place where “much is to 
be endured and little to be enjoyed.” 
They represent the many who are able 
to think, who realize their own misery, 
but who can do nothing to save them- 
selves. They lack, primarily, any pur- 
pose in their lives. 

In the year encompassed by the nov- 
el, three at least find new purpose in 
life: Edwin, after the death of his wife; 
Patience, in her new marriage and im- 
pending motherhood; and most of all, 
Mary Kyle. Though her love for John 
Rossiter, a married man, is doomed to 
unhappiness, she finds her purpose in 
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taking up his work after his tragic death. 
If all this sounds like a synopsis of a 
chapter or two out of One Man’s Fam- 
ily, it is misleading; the book, a tragi- 
comedy of manners, reveals that which 
Mr. Brace does best. In his nine novels, 
he has always manifested the marks of 
the craftsman: accurate description, im- 
pressive dialogue, and an appreciative 
eye for the ironical facets of our exis- 
tence. We may say of this New Eng- 
land story what Mr. Arthur Mizener 
said of an earlier book, The Spire: 


A sense of the complexity of people and 
institutions gives Mr. Brace’s book a quiet 
variety of judgment which is its most im- 
pressive quality. It makes his dialogue work 
to show us what kind of people we are 
dealing with and never merely to score for 
the author; it makes his structure straight- 
forward and at the same time full of un- 
ostentatious effects. 


Davip G. SPENCER 


Water of Life, by Henry Morton 
Robinson. 621 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $5.95. 


H=™ Morton Rosinson, as will, 
of course, be remembered, is the 
author of that pure, bad novel of a dec- 
ade ago, The Cardinal. Water of Life 
isn’t at all as pure but it’s just as bad. 
Or maybe worse, although any discus- 
sion about relative badness would be 
pointless. “Torrential” is one of the 
blurb words on the dust jacket of Wa- 
ter of Life and it will do as well as any 
to describe this 621-page outpouring. 
Take a mixture of Bret Harte, Edna 
Ferber, Owen Wister, sprinkle liberally 
with erotica of the Kings Row, Peyton 
Place level, add dialogue of a True Con- 
fession magazine quality, then pour all 
into a huge vat of bogus Americana, and 
you've pretty much got Water of Life. 
Except, perhaps, the next to the last 
scene of the novel which belongs in a 
social category of scatology. 

There are two heroes in Water of 
Life. The first is Anson Woodhull, a 
poor, struggling Indiana farmer (time: 
1884), who has to make a tough deci- 
sion. As he tells his wife Zarah: “A 
small self-sustaining farm is part of the 
American dream that has vanished. A 
new system is in the making—and I’m 
going to be part of that system. Do you 
want me to stand in a sterile furrow at 
the tail of a worn-out plow, or would 
you rather see me moving along the 








main current, bringing a salable product 
to the market place?” And Zarah an- 
swers, bringing “the whole matter into 
moral focus” (she’s the daughter of a 
Harvard professor): “Even if that prod- 
uct is whiskey?” 

Whiskey it is, by jimminy, and it’s 
whiskey that gives the title to this epic 
of fermenting mash: “Usquebaugh, Us- 
quabeatha, Aqua Vitae Water of Life— 
WHISKEY!” to quote from the novel’s 
epigraph. For a time it threatens to come 
between Anson and the gentle Zarah 
(so does another woman named So- 
lange). Zarah can’t even stand the smell 
of the stuff. But then she has to go East 
to recover from a nervous breakdown. 
During her convalescence, she reads 
Henry James’ The Portrait of a Lady, a 
novel considerably unlike Water of Life, 
and her wifely duty becomes clear. She 
writes to Anson: “I shall do my best to 
accept the fact of whiskey-making as 
part of the prior, unbreakable, and ever- 
lasting contract between us.” Subse- 


quently, upon her return home, occurs 
one of the novel’s most moving ex- 
changes: ““Tell me, darling,’ Anson 
once asked Zarah in a tender moment, 
‘does the smell of whiskey still cling 
about me?’ She pressed her lips into An- 
son’s smooth-shaven cheek. 


‘Not the 
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slightest trace. But it wouldn’t matter 
if it did.’” You see, Anson, the thought- 
ful one, made sure to change his clothes 
before commencing work, and at’ the 
end of the day he “scrupulously bathed 
in Paddle Creek, no matter what the 
temperature, to remove the odor that of- 
fended his wife.” 

All this, and much more about the 
whiskey industry in American can be 
found in Water of Life. You can also 
read about the novel’s second hero 
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whose name is Chance. He is Anson’s 
youngest son and he has quite a to-do 
with thugs of the bootlegging empire. 
But he wins out, of course. Otherwise 
he wouldn’t be a hero, would he? 

The publication date of Water of 
Life, June 20, was obviously set with an 
eye to the summer reading market. Here 
are all the ingredients for a hammock 
reading binge: one hundred proof, cli- 
che-ridden, romantic melodrama replete 
with sex and violence. For distraction in 
the ensuing hangover, there’s the fasci- 
nating speculation as to what Leslie 
Fiedler might do with this whiskey saga 
in a second edition of Love and Death 
in the American Novel. 

Puitip C. Deasy 


Lament for a City, by Henry Beetle 
Hough. 371 pp. Atheneum. 
$4.75. 


Ms Houcu’s novel, a kind of double 
biography of a New England 
newspaper and its editor, is an admir- 
able piece of work on many counts. 

Lament for a City is a low-keyed, nos- 
talgic book, distinguished by clarity and 
solidity of writing—journalistic writing, 
in the best possible sense—rather than 
any individual flavor or style. It offers 
very little excitement for the prurient, 
and its theme is old fashioned principle 
versus modern mass appeal and slogan- 
eering, with the author firmly and rath- 
er sadly on the side of principle. Don’t 
bet on it to be chosen by a book club. 

At the turn of the century, Cornelius 
Tyler, a Harvard graduate, comes to live 
in Hindon, a middle-sized city on the 
East Coast. He gets a job with the Hin- 
don Courier-Freeman, and for the next 
fifty years lives with and through the 
newspaper. Tyler’s life, marriage, love 
affair, and friendships are so intimate- 
ly involved with the Courier-Freeman 
that he could not write the story of the 
newspaper without writing his own. 

They are good stories, both of them. 
The Courier-Freeman has always been 
the kind of paper that doesn’t talk about 
journalistic principles but just takes 
them for granted. Under Tyler and his 
predecessors, it operates on the idea that 
Hindon is the most important place in 
the world to people who live there, and 
that a newspaper is in business primarily 
to print news and not to inflate circula- 
tion. 
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With the advent in 1929 of a new 
owner, Guy Baldry, the Courier-Free- 
man’s character begins to change. So 
does Hindon’s. Baldry, the bluff, flint- 
eyed businessman, has what he would 
call vision; his aim is to make the news- 
paper a spokesman for the times and to 
build a modern, forward-looking Hin- 
don. In practice, this means suppressing 
news that would displease the city’s in- 
fluential people and boosting circulation 
with slanted and sensational “exposes.” 

Baldry’s version of civic progress be- 
comes Hindon’s, but not Tyler’s. After 
a climactic clash over his refusal to tai- 
lor a political story to Baldry’s specifica- 
tions, Tyler leaves his newspaper—an 
“old man and a drunk . . . my time has 
gone by.” 

None of this is as black-and-white as 
it appears in a resume. Baldry is not a 
villain or even a conscious liar; he is 
what might be called a perfectly sincere 
phony. He is quite convincing, as is 
everyone in Hough’s crowded cast. Hin- 
don, its people, and its politics are well 
worth meeting; they are not exactly ex- 
citing or memorable, but they are real. 

The novel is not only a lament for a 
city but—corny as it sounds—for a pecu- 
liarly American set of values. Hough 
makes no such oratorical statements, 
though; he just lets the story of the Hin- 
don Courier-Freeman speak for itself. 
It speaks very eloquently. 

Dan Tucker 


The Journey, by Jiro Osaragi. 
Translated by Ivan Morris. 342 
pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


meg Most novels today, The Jour- 
ney—and all who are involved in 
it—seem to keep right on going after one 
finishes the last page. Because the jour- 
ney is without destination and solves 
neither of the novel’s problems of love 
and money, this is a difficult book to 
read. 

The action of The Journey reflects 
the social turmoil in Japan after World 
War II, and the sensitive Mr. Osaragi 
realistically penetrates the reasons for 
the confusion that dominates the value 
system of his own people. With effec- 
tive Japanese understatement, he gives 
poignant emphasis to the influence of 
the American Occupation on Japan’s 
culture, to wit, shiny new cars, violated 
womanhood, and pinball machines. 
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The swirling crosscurrents of good 
and evil, intelligence and ignorance, 
sincerity and sham, surge around the 
finely-etched character of young Taeko. 
She falls in and out of love with a none- 
too-faithful rake who says life is just a 
“gamble.” 

Taeko’s Uncle Soroku, a tottering 
elder of some means, realizes after the 
traumatic loss of his son that his dedi- 
cated life in pursuit of wealth is finally 
futile and unsatisfying. Perhaps the 
analytic reader will say that he personi- 
fies Japan itself which, after remaining 
so long undisturbed by commerce, today 
finds that its industrialized way of life 
can end in a cultural disaster. 

However the reader, analyst or not, 
will make no mistake about what the au- 
thor has to say through the delightful 
obese character of Professor Segi. Most 
eloquent when sipping sake, this egg- 
head paleontologist has much to say 
about the evils of contemporary life. 
The paragraphs of his drunken diatribes 
read like a brilliant philosophical treatise. 

The prose of this translation is gener- 
ally facile but seems to limp at a few 
points. Refreshing, colorful descriptions 
of Japanese landscape add another di- 
mension to the story. 

The abundance of nature symbols 
that punctuate the author’s style will 
surely be a temptation for some to wring 
the last drop of meaning out of these 
delicate vignettes. But really there’s no 
need. The somehow mysterious yet sim- 
ple fascination of this modern Oriental 
novel is a unique reading experience. 

Joun D. KicHTLincER 
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Set This House on Fire, by William 
Styron. 507 pp. Random House. 
$5.95. 


ECOND NOVELS, like second acts, are 
S hard to come by. Many a modern 
American novelist will attest to the truth 
of this aphorism, and so may William 
Styron. 

His first, Lie Down in Darkness, won 
both the Prix de Rome and the critics’ 
expectation that the work of this talent- 
ed writer would almost surely develop 
and improve. In the nine years since 
that book’s publication—with the excep- 
tion of a few months spent in the com- 
position of a novella—Styron has brood- 
ed about, given hints of, made promises 
for, and at last published big number 
two. Sadly, it was not worth the writ- 
ing or the waiting for. It avails little and 
promises nothing. 

Two things, essentially, went wrong. 
First, the elaborate technique of the 
book makes plot and theme more impor- 
tant than they really are. To tease the 
reader by “faint clues and indirections,” 
by complicated time changes and shifts 
in point of view, by stories within sto- 
ties, by hints of significant secrets buried 
and universal truths soon to be but nev- 
er quite revealed, is a dangerous game 
for a writer to play with a reader even 
when the writer has something impor- 
tant to say. When he does not, then the 
ornate ritual is seen to hide rather than 
disclose nothing rather than something. 
Thus is technique abused and the read- 
er cheated. 

Second, I do not believe that the au- 
thor’s purpose, which may be stated as 
a study in the varieties of good and 
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(mostly) evil, was realized in his own 
mind. He has collected samples of the 
extremes of conduct, but has reached no 
conclusion. The book makes no state- 
ment, seems to have a general but not 
a particular point of view, and is not 
able to articulate a truth which tran- 
scends the experiences so patiently gath- 
ered and prodigiously set forth. Hence 
the reader is involved but not enlight- 
ened Cin fact, not even extricated), even 
as the writer seems to be furiously en- 
gaged but never clearly and absolutely 
committed. 

A statement of the major plot re- 
duced to its essentials gets at neither 
fault, but it does suggest a third: the 
weakness of the starting point. Peter 
Leverett, a lawyer working for a gov- 
ernment agency in Europe, stops off in 
Italy, just prior to going home, for a vis- 
it with his old schoolmate, Mason Flagg. 
In the twenty-four hours of his stay in 
the coastal town of Sambuco, Leverett 
crashes his car into a motorcyclist, meets 
a drunken American painter, and is in- 
formed by the police that a serving girl 
had been raped (she had been) and that 
Flagg, the culprit Che was and he was 
not), had committed suicide Che didn’t). 
Some time later, Leverett, for reasons 
which escape me, wishes to learn the 
truth behind this puny but sordid story. 
This is an invitation for a recital in the 
act of total recall, given jointly by the 
narrator (he knew Flagg when) and 
the now reformed painter (what he 
knew of Flagg he hated). Flash backs, 
as you might expect, swell this dual nar- 
ration, and while they contribute little 
to the major plot or our understanding 
of what Styron saw in it in the first 
place, they do provide a peep-hole look 
into the private lives of “Old South” 
Americans, as perverse and perverted a 
collection of people to be found any- 
where in American literature between 
Faulkner’s Sanctuary and Williams’ The 
Sweet Bird of Youth. 

Of the three main characters, it may 
be fairly said that Mason Flagg, soap 
opera villain if ever there was one, was 
not worth serious consideration; that the 
painter, drunk or sober, damned or re- 
deemed, is a bore; and that the narrator 
must be regarded as naive or stupid to 
have been involved with such people or 
to have found their stories compelling. 
The same goes for the author. 

Justice to the latter demands that he 
be credited with a robust style, at times 





oddly Elizabethan in its bawdy and 
bombast, and a certain Rabelaisian gusto 
for life, although he has precious little 
reverence for it. I believe that he wishes 
to show pity, but is only sentimental; 
that he senses a tragic self-destruction 
in the lives of some, but is himself only 
melodramatic; and that he earnestly 
wanted to write the modern allegory of 
good and evil, but that, like Ahab’s 
white whale and unlike Melville’s simi- 
lar wish for his book, “it o’er tasks him.” 
James G. Murray 


Three Circles of Light, by Pietro Di 
Donato. 246 pp. Messner. $3.95. 


"HY IS BONES cracked mutely and his 
sanity went sailing distorted in 
the limbo of the subconscious. With the 
throbbing tones of an organ in the hol- 
low background, the fighting brain dis- 
integrated and the memories of a baffled 
lifetime sought outlet.” Thus Geremio 
died, smothered under tons of liquid 
concrete in Pietro Di Donato’s searing 
first novel, Christ in Concrete, pub- 
lished in 1937. 

And now, more than twenty years 
later, Three Circles of Light takes up 
the story in time leading up to the death 
of Geremio. As Christ in Concrete 
showed the effects of Geremio’s death 
on his family—especially his eldest son, 
who is forced to become a man over- 
night—so Three Circles of Light shows 
the innocence of that child’s world be- 
fore his father’s death thrust him into a 
world of harsh reality. As he says near 
the end: “The darkness, which was to 
remain for decades about me, lowered 
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to envelop the sunshine of the smiling, 
early, free, happy, laughing days, and 
my priceless boyhood fled in terror from 
me without lingering look or farewell.” 

Di Donato’s world is West Hoboken 
and the world of the immigrant paesa- 
nos, with their primitive superstitions 
which seem perpetually at odds with 
the Catholicism they outwardly profess. 
There is a tough tribal strength about 
them—an ageless, rooted sense of fam- 
ily. Despite the air of nostalgia, the ul- 
timate sadness and inevitable presence 
of death, there are scenes of wild humor 
and attractively improbable characters. 
There is, of course, Geremio, the father, 
who is presented as a kind of life force, 
persistently unfaithful to his wife, who 
patiently, fiercely continues to forgive 
and love him. And there are Stella 
L’Africana, Paolino’s first love, and 
Uncle Barbaroso, the anarchist, who has 
a way with dynamite and guns. 

It is impossible to assess the final ef- 
fect of this book. It is far-ranging in 
tone, searching in its presentation of a 
family’s love. The final note—that of 
the end of childhood—colors the rest of 
the book and casts a note of autumnal 
sadness over the brightest scenes. 

Christ in Concrete was a literary sen- 
sation, with overtones of social protest. 
Three Circles of Light may be ultimate- 
ly more important from a purely liter- 
ary point of view. 

Eucene McNamara 


Fiestas, by Juan Goytisolo. Trans- 
lated by Herbert Weinstock. 246 
pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


uAn GoytisoLo, the talented author 
J of The Young Assassins, has entitled 
his latest novel Fiestas, but there is noth- 
ing festive about it. Set against the back- 
ground of a great Spanish city (possibly 
the author’s native Barcelona) where 
preparations are being made to celebrate 
a Eucharistic Congress, his pitiable char- 
acters emerge stripped of all human pre- 
tense in their struggle for existence. 

Two of these characters are children. 
A little girl, Pira, seeks to escape the sor- 
did surroundings by inventing a wealthy 
father living in a castle in Rome; the 
other is a twelve-year-old boy named 
Pipo. Pira’s impossible quest results in 
her tragic death, while Pipo’s friendship 
with a brutish sailor nicknamed the Gor- 
illa leads him into the realistic adult 
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world of the waterfront. When Pipo is 
tricked into disclosing the Gorilla’s “ter- 
rible secret” (the murder of a_ police- 
man ), he feels himself a traitor, “a new 
Judas.” With this feeling of guilt comes 
the awareness that his friendship with 
the Gorilla has been “a nostalgia for 
childhood, the search for an impossible 
innocence.” Now this innocence is bro- 
ken and life moves on to adulthood—“to 
live was to choose, and one had to say 
yes to it all, happen what might.” 

Juan Goytisolo skilfully draws his 
characters: Don Rafael Ortega, the dis- 
illusioned professor; North, the crippled 
owner of the Gorilla’s fishing boat; Pilu- 
ca, Pira’s admiring cousin; above all, 
Gorilla in his attempt to regain inner 
peace; and Pipo, in his struggle to grow 
up. 
The author speaks powerfully and 
persuasively for the younger generation 
of Spanish writers, but his anticlerical- 
ism lashes out at the reader on page 
after page. He jibes at the hideous neon 
crosses for whose purchase many of the 
faithful have impoverished themselves; 
in saccharine tones he describes the 
handsomely attired bishops benevolently 
blessing their unfortunate flocks. He 
satirizes the Eucharistic Congress for its 
blindness to human misery, and its lead- 
ers for their failure to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the working classes. 

In Goytisolo’s eyes, the youth of 
Spain have been set adrift from the tra- 
ditional moorings of religion, patriotism, 
and honor and are floundering in a sea 
of ideologies. Fundamentally they are 
the same as their ancestors, but they 
have lost sight of their goal, and their 
elders cannot guide them. In this novel, 
young and old echo Calderon’s tragic 
lines: 

What is life? A madness. 

What is life? An illusion, 

a shadow, a fiction, and 

the greatest good is small: 


for all life is a dream, 
and dreams are but dreams. 


Genevieve H. LENNON 


To Kill a Mockingbird, by Harper 
Lee. 296 pages. Lippincott. 
$3.95. 


ELDOM DOES A novel appear today 
with the delicacy, vibrant life, and 
authentic humor of Harper Lee’s To 
Kill a Mockingbird. Scout Finch, an 
eight-year-old motherless girl is Miss 





Lee’s prism for life in Maycomb, Alaba- 
ma, in the mid-Thirties, for the unaf- 
fected wisdom of Atticus, her father, 
for the pranks and preenings of Jem, 
her thirteen-year-old brother, and Dill, 
the boy who used to come to spend the 
summers with them each year. 

It is a measure of Miss Lee’s talent 
that her children’s world never exists in 
a vacuum. With a skill that brings to 
mind a Rumer Godden, even a Mark 
Twain, Harper Lee integrates her child 
characters into the small Southern com- 
munity where they are inevitably in- 
volved in the adult problems of racial 
injustice, pettiness, posturing—the 
whole skein of adult sham and sin. 
Scout Finch reports it all with the can- 
dor of a camera, with a perception un- 
spoiled by the filter of adult biases. 

Her father Atticus, a lawyer, speaks 
wisdom without pretentiousness, lives 
bravely without bravado. His defense of 
the Negro Tom Robinson, unjustly ac- 
cused of raping a white woman, makes 
Scout and her brother targets for the 
taunts of the schoolyard and village 
square: it puts them within an inch of 
being murdered by the white girl’s fa- 
ther, a sottish cad. These shadows of 
violence only serve to bring into bright- 
er contrast the gleaming realm of child- 
hood through which Scout romps and 
skips. 

Harper Lee writes with wit and poise, 
with an unhurried pace that still sweeps 
the reader along through the unfolding 
scenes of a small Southern community 
and the people who probably still live 
there. To use the viewpoint of an eight- 
year-old girl and never slip into coyness 
or cloying preciousness marks Harper 
Lee as an artist of rare talent and con- 
trol. This first novel is an achievement 
of unusual magnitude. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Be Not Angry, by William Michel- 
felder. 237 pp. Atheneum. $4. 


Tt TWO-FOLD pity of Mr. Michel- 
felder’s second novel (some may re- 
member both the promise and the pow- 
er of his Seed upon the Wind) is that 
the author’s sentiments are misguided 
and that sincerely intentioned non-Cath- 
olics may see in him the Luther of mod- 
ern American “Catholic” fiction. 

The fact is, he is badly mistaken 
about some very fundamental matters. 
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It is true, as he seems to feel, that there 
are some discrepancies between what 
the Church preaches and what some of 
her people practice. The way to correct 
this, however, is not to approve of the 
practices at the expense of the preach- 
ing. It is true that priests sin. The way 
to morality, however, is not by way of 
sin. It is also true that Christ upon oc: 
casion forgave the carnal sinner. I know 
of no Scriptural instance, however, 
where He encouraged him in vice on 
the specious grounds that God wants 
man to be happy, warm, and loving, 
and virtue makes him miserable, cold 
and forbidding. 

To most practicing Catholics, Mr. 
Michelfelder—regardless of what his 
personal beliefs really are—might ap- 
pear, not as a devoted, different, reform- 
ing Catholic seeking to make his 
Church more tolerant, more charitable 
from within, but as a riled-up, disgrun- 
tled, iconoclastic ex-Catholic seeking to 
make the Church over in his own im- 
age from without. He may be well 
meaning, but I doubt it. At any rate his 
ignorance is vicious. This book seems to 
be his way of getting even with the 
Church and her priests. 

His doctrine of salvation through sin, 
the same which won the “liberals” in 
America for Graham Greene, is likely 
once again to capture the broadminded, 
those who, as Chesterton put it, are real- 
ly the flatheaded. They will applaud the 
folksy little touches which serve to hu- 
manize the Church. They will sympa- 
thize with his erring priests because “aft- 
er all, they're human, aren’t they?” 

Mr. Michelfelder is a humanist well 
enough; but his is a perverted human- 
ism. By it the salt loses its savour, the 
Church its Divine mission, the priests 
their priestly character, and the people 
any hope of discovering what is good, 
true or beautiful. What price human- 
ism? 

Unfortunately, the non-Catholic read- 
er will see this humanism; the book 
fairly bleeds with it. What won’t be 
seen so easily is the error of the point of 
view. For example, while a priest may 
once in a million examples forsake his 
vow of celibacy, he won’t do so in the 
belief that an affair with a lonely pa- 
tishioner will help to save both their 
souls. Nor will his pastor tell him to go 
ahead and sin because Christ urged his 
priests to “love.” (The logic here is fan- 
tastic!) Nor will another curate be per- 
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suaded by the pastor, a monsignor of all 
things, that the erring priest was right 
in what he did. Some parish, that! — 

Readers will also be unaware in this 
book of how many cliches are passing in 
the guise of insights into rectory life: 
the “gruff but kindly” old pastor, the 
“genial” curate, the militant Irish house- 
keeper; the nips of Scotch; the house- 
hold cat; the ridiculous chit-chat about 
this or that parishioner who “boozes.” 

I appreciate the fact that the author 
declares himself against the pious pap, 
malted-milk treatment of priests in so- 
called Catholic fiction. But the Church 
Corrupt is not a particularly good sub- 
stitute for the Church Holy. 

There are some exciting moments 
here, as for example, during the young 
priest’s struggle against temptation, a 
death-bed vigil, the monologue of a 
drunk; but the whole, and especially 
the outcome, is meretricious. Here and 
there one will find some taut writing, 
but one will also find that fake philoso- 
phy, fake poetry style of Thomas 
Wolfe: “Oh the damned, the poor, the 
lost!” 

Oh the hell with it. 


James G. Murray 


Anna Teller, by Jo Sinclair. 596 pp. 
McKay. $5.95. 


hen NOVEL is on the Saturday Re- 
view’s list of titles recommended for 
summer reading. If summer reading 
means something not too taxing on the 
mind, yet concerned with an interesting 
contemporary problem (the adjustment 
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of refugees to life in America), Anna 
Teller is a good choice. If it means 
something quick and easy to read, yet 
long enough to last through a whole 
week end, this is the book. If it means 
a workout for your sympathies without 
unduly raising your temperature, you’ve 
got it right here. On the other hand, if 
it means something worth saving for the 
days of leisure, so you can give it the at- 
tention it deserves, you haven’t got it. 

Anna Teller is a Hungarian in her 
seventies. Her dominant personality has 
carried her triumphantly through mar- 
riage, motherhood, business enterprises, 
community leadership, and finally lead- 
ership in the Hungarian revolt against 
the Communists. When this revolution 
has failed, she comes as a refugee to her 
son in America. 

But in the United States, Anna finds 
that her son and his wife regard her as 
someone to be protected and supported. 
Not only is she deprived of leadership, 
she is expected to follow. Between Anna 
and her son, there is an undercurrent of 
hostility which had its roots in the son’s 
childhood and which is too deeply bur- 
ied in their personalities to be easily 
understood by either of them. Her son’s 
wife is well disposed, but the victim of 
family tensions. Her grandsons and cer- 
tain close friends of the family, who re- 
gard her as a heroine of the Hungarian 
resistance, are puzzled that she is un- 
able to give them the grip on life which 
has always been hers and’ has never 
been theirs. 

We have an unhappy Anna, who 
finally leaves her son’s home and strikes 
out on her own to make a new life for 
herself. She determines to struggle 
against the forces which would suck her 
down into the easy role as a refugee, a 
grandmother, a humble learner of new 
ways. And so, by her example, she 
shows that life can be tackled and tamed 
successfully, in spite of the many lost 
battles. 

There are shrewd insights into the 
character of Hungarians, Jews, and refu- 
gees. The volatile, almost manic-depres- 
sive swings from gaiety to depression are 
traditionally Slavic. The Jew’s conscious- 
ness of his race and religion, born of 
oppression, is a revival in our day which 
mirrors countless similar revivals in the 
past. Without spiritual or religious con- 
viction, Anna Teller’s son wants his 
boys to attend the synagogue and to 
marry Jewish girls, in order to main- 
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tain their identity as Jews in a world 
which may take from them all other 
identities. The refugee, represented by 
Anna Teller, feels a sense of guilt over 
her desertion of the homeland—an agon- 
izing personal responsibility for the cir- 
cumstances of defeat. 

This is all interesting and worthwhile 
material for a novel, but the result is 
not a good novel. The characters do not 
grow; they are conscientiously described 
by an author who understands them 
and tries hard to make them live. She 
uses artificial techniques to vary the 
stream - of -consciousness style, which 
takes a very deft hand even when un- 
adulterated. One character allows us to 
eavesdrop on his plans for an autobio- 
graphical novel. Another outlines a 
movie scenario, also autobiographical. A 
third finds it necessary to recapitulate 
her past life in order to assess the years 
ahead. The tricks are mechanical and 
obvious; the style, full of cliches and 
rather false colloquialism. It all adds up 
to a book which it not quite as good as 
its theme. 

Orca M. Peterson 


When the Kissing Had to Stop, by 
Constantine FitzGibbon. 248 pp. 
Norton. $3.95. 


Hus BRISK and bitter tale describes 
how Britain became a Russian satel- 
lite. Some ten years from now, the 
Grand Old Man of the Left, speaking 
before several thousand restive anti- 
bomb fanatics in Trafalgar Square, was 
saying, “This government is pursuing a 
policy of suicide. . . . The continued 
fabrication of nuclear weapons is a 
crime . . . children yet unborn . . .” 
The subsequent riot before the Ameri- 
can embassy protesting American rocket 
bases in England prompted the Prime 
Minister to introduce a bill that would 
arm the British police. This unsports- 
manlike, un-British bill brought about 
the fall of the government. The new 
government won office on an anti-bomb 
platform and to the fore came a motley 
of English opportunists, some of whom 
knew that they were backed by the 
Kremlin whose policy was directed by a 
serpentine successor to Khrushchev. 
How the Americans were driven from 
England, how the Russians moved into 
London, how the Conservatives were 
confined in concentration camps erected 
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in Hyde Park, how the royal family fled 
—all of this is related with wit and 
skill, and the resulting novel makes for 
absorbing, even breathless, reading. 
Constantine FitzGibbon, whom I have 
known only as a skilled translator 
though he has seven books to his credit, 
seems a brilliant journeyman-writer. He 
here attempts an audacious theme which 
he brings off adroitly. 

If the book misses the status of great- 
ness, it might be because of FitzGib- 
bon’s very skill. The characters appear 
real without ever really coming to life. 
His women are differentiated chiefly by 
names; his men fall too readily into ac- 
cepted patterns—the President of the 
United States, for instance, is at critical 
moments of world history incommuni- 
cado in a duckblind. Felix Seligman, 
the Jewish banker and convert to Cath- 
olicism, lacks a vibrancy demanded by 
his eventual role as leader of the British 
underground. All of the characters ap- 
pear less individuals than pawns of his- 
torical movements, and this is surely 
contrary to FitzGibbon’s thesis. 

With these reservations, if that is 
what they are, the book is heartily rec- 
ommended, for one thing because of 
the terrifying logic of his conclusions. 
Here a skilled and thoughtful observer 
presents a picture, terrible in its proba- 
bility, of the world ten years from now. 

FaLtton Evans 


Anybody’s Spring, by A. A. Murray. 
303 pp. Vanguard. $3.95. 


one 1s indeed a very good, although 
surprising, book: good, in that the 
writing is careful and evocative of 
strong, controlled feeling; surprising, in 
that there is not one word of apartheid 
in this novel of Johannesburg. Instead, 
it is a story of Judaeo-Christian apar- 
theid which might well have been set 
anywhere in the world, in New York or 
London or Chicago or Berlin. As a re- 
sult, the novel achieves a timeless, place- 
less quality, and the South African back- 
ground is incidental and irrelevant to 
the universal story of man’s cruelty to 
his fellows. 

In the year following World War II, 
Isaac Fonk finds himself wealthy and re- 
moved from the village in the Free State 
where he had grown up, opened a gen- 
eral store and started his financial rise. 
His sister Leah, whose money had start- 
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ed his prosperity, is married and lives at 
the other end of the city; his Gentile 
wife Ellen, who married him at the 
height of personal tragedy, has never 
forgiven him his Jewishness and _ has 
maintained a cold, withdrawn and cruel 
co-existence ever since the birth of their 
first child. They live isolated from each 
other in a strikingly Byzantine mansion 
which Isaac calls Zanadu. 

Slowly, through a series of well-inte- 
grated flash backs and then small steps 
forward, one meets Isaac’s three chil- 
dren: Mark, a war pilot turned journal- 
ist whose racial memory is strong and 
highly vulnerable; Lottie, a successful 
couturiere whose inner security carries 
her without pain into a hostile racial 
world, and Yelland, blonde, anti-Semi- 
tic and beautiful, who is not aware that 
she is not Isaac’s daughter but the fruit 
of an adulterous affair of her mother’s. 

As one increases one’s acquaintance 
with the children of Isaac, with his wife 
and with the “grossly” Jewish Leah, one 
becomes acutely aware of the terrifying 
loneliness of this good man, alienated 
from his children by misunderstanding 
and the natural separation of genera- 
tions, from his wife by racial bitterness, 
from his sister by economic choice. The 
novel’s resolution is dramatic and touch- 
ing and, perhaps, inevitable. When it 
is worked out, Mrs. Murray’s strong 
compassion for the plight of a modern 
tragic hero—the “dangling man” of Saul 
Bellow’s title—is the strong point of the 
novel. 

Doris GruMBACH 
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The Big It and Other Stories, by A. 
B. Guthrie, Jr. 177 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 


HIRTEEN STORIES make up this very 
T readable book. Two, “The Wreck” 
and “Ihe Fourth at Getup,” appear 
here for the first time. Others have been 
printed previously in various publica- 
tions. 

All, in their various ways, are excel- 
lent. But if I were required to pick and 
choose, | would say “The Wreck” is 
the best. It is a simple, dispassionate 
study of a man unjustly charged, tried 
and condemned on the basis of circum- 
stantial evidence that points the wrong 
way. It draws a clear picture and indi- 
cates what the end is likely to be. “Old 
Mother Hubbard,” “Bargain” and “First 
Principal” are all studies of mild charac- 
ters who came to the old West, who 
are confronted by brutal and violent 
men, and who get the better of the op- 
position. “Last Snake” is a story of life 
and boating on the Missouri in the fur 
trapping days, when bare existence was 
incredibly tough and painful. It re- 
lates how a young man who had signed 
on for a trip up the Missouri lost his 
courage, deserted, then found his deter- 
mination again, fought back and finally 
made good. “Mountain Medicine” is 
another good yarn with certain familiar 
elements. It deals with a trapper cap- 
tured by Blackfeet, stripped, and told 
that as a certain concession he might 
tun for his life. He accepts the chal- 
lenge, runs for miles, kills one pursuing 
brave who almost catches up with him, 
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and finally dives into the river, takes a 
cue from a submerged beaver, swims 
under water and finds refuge in the 
beaver’s house. Owing his life to the 
animal, he would never afterward trap 
a beaver. 

All these tales are told in a clipped, 
precise style that readers of Mr. Guth- 
rie’s novels have come to expect. Some 
are humorous, one or two tragic, others 
strike the hopeful note common to the 
Western. Some are seen through the 
eyes of youngsters and are thus given 
a credibility that more cynical adult 
readers or viewers would hardly admit. 
A certain dry accuracy skillfully em- 
ployed supports the genuineness of at- 
mosphere and background. 


L. V. Jacks 


Through Streets Broad and Narrow, 
by Gabriel Fielding. 340 pp. 
Morrow. $4.50. 


5 non Is A natural affinity between 
the arts of healing and of writing: 
Phoebus Apollo put both medicine men 
and bards beneath his wing. There have 
been doctors great in both faculties, Ra- 
belais, St. Luke and Chekov, Keats, the 
gentle Crabbe, Laureate Bridges, Noll 
Goldsmith. The poet William Carlos 
Williams hangs out his M.D. shingle in 
New Jersey, and there are many more: 
Cronin, Maugham, Conan Doyle, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Bram Stoker, 
Zane Grey, Oliver Gogarty, whose writ- 
ing this book resembles. James Joyce 
would be here, too, if he could but have 
passed his chemistry exam in Dublin or 
Paris. 

Gabriel Fielding is one of these; he is 
a physician, a poet and a novelist whose 
writing achievement is already memor- 
able and promises to be far more. Broth- 
erly. Love was his first novel about the 
Blaydon family, then the great In the 
Time of Greenbloom and now Through 
Streets Broad and Narrow Che has also 
written a book of poems and a North 
African novel of spiritual suspense, 
Eight Days). The three Blaydon novels 
are about an English clerical family that 
could only flourish within the broad and 
rambling establishment of the Church 
of England. He has captured it entirely 
for our warning and delight. The moth- 
er, Kitty Blaydon, is a superb character 
—daughter, wife and mother, marvelous- 
ly and finely drawn. The scene of her 


kneeling in the dark chancel before the 
coffin of her dead son, the spoiled priest 
David, in Brotherly Love, is the best 
writing of its kind I have ever read. 
This new novel continues the family 
tale and is concerned with the young 
son John who was so mishandled in the 
days of his youth. The book tells of his 
days as a medical student in Dublin and 
suffers as a result. There have been so 
many books about Dublin by the Irish 
masters that this book pales alongside 
them. Even the noble creation Horab 
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Greenbloom, with his scheme of escape 
for his dear ones behind the Nazi wire, 
does not break through. It remains a 
good book, however, but a poor third to 
the two that preceded it, for In the 
Time of Greenbloom was a masterpiece 
and Brotherly Love was much better 
than this one, but this is a necessary end 
to the trilogy and may well be a whole 
new beginning as John Blaydon, after 
some savage and typically Dublin fra- 
cas, returns to England to complete his 
medical education. 

I both fear and love the writing of 
Gabriel Fielding; he may resolve into 
one of the great novelists. 


Wiuu1am Reapy 


The Heaven Tree, by Edith Par- 
geter. 406 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


aan we expect a historical novel 
to reflect, in its characters’ attitudes 
and actions, the cultural essence of a 
particular age and place. Insofar as a 
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novel is primarily drama and not a reci- 
tation of historical facts, no historical 
novel has merit on grounds of objective 
battles correctly dated and described, 
but must have merit—if it has any—on 
grounds of the tensions of the times 
properly understood and dramatized 
through a set of consistent and matched 
characters. 

The greatest temptation to the novel- 
ist writing about a time other than his 
own is to re-create another age, people it 
and house it sensibly enough, and then 
to plunk down into the scene a hero 
who, because he is meant to be taken 
seriously by the reader, is a sort of su- 
per-tidiculous Connecticut Yankee. 
With the ideals and sensibilities of a 
young man of 1930, he goes galloping 
about, quarreling with the nasty com- 
monplaces of a Norman lord of 1200; 
the result is a lot of uneasy nonsense 
that only a person with the greatest in- 
difference to history could stomach. 
Such a book is not about the tensions 
of its supposed time; instead, it is a kind 
of cartoon contrast between then and 
now. 

Miss Pargeter writes a very service- 
able prose. Her eye is nicely tuned to 
colors and forms, whether of landscape, 
building or human body. She is a crafts- 
man of form and motion, but her story 
of Harry Talvace, master mason who 
builds a great church near the Welsh 
border in England in 1200, is, after all, 
just another hollow yarn for the reason 
cited above. The religion for which Har- 
ry’s church was raised is a vacuum in 
Miss Pargeter’s book; instead, the tur- 
moil centers around things like Harry’s 
distress over injustices to the serfs. This 
is not a quarrel with Harry’s morals; it 
is simply to say that he would have been 
more convincing running off to fight 
Franco in 1936 or picketing with lunch 
counter demonstrators in 1960. Playing 
games with a genuine Norman knight, 
he is merely absurd. 

EvizaBetH HEsTER 


Ceremony in Lone Tree, by Wright 
Morris. 304 pp. Atheneum. $4. 


A 1 READ this book, I thought of Hor- 
ace’s famous line: Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo—“I loathe and hate the 
vulgar common people.” 

Mr. Morris is a camera, with lens a 
little off center. He sees the mean, shod- 
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dy, stupid, incompetent, and criminal. 
His cool, flexible style and his skill in 
selecting material keep you reading even 
while you wonder why you are doing 
so, for seldom has such a pointless, use- 
less group of people been presented be- 
tween two covers. Seldom has human 
behavior been drawn with such acid, 
accurate, passionless strokes. Common 
sense says there are also people who are 
intelligent and good; charity suggests 
the same. But a camera has no ears to 
hear. 

Briefly, the story is laid in a ghost 
town, Lone Tree, Nebraska—location 
not precisely specified, but evidently in 
the sandhills of one of the northwest 
counties. There, the last inhabitant, 
Tom Scanlon, almost ninety, lives alone 
in the ruin of an ancient hotel. 

Lone Tree? When Boyd read the name he 

laughed out loud. Was there a more des- 

olate, more inhuman outpost in the world? 

Treeless and bleak, home of the Dust Bowl 

and of that eccentric old fool, Scanlon, 

boarded up in his dilapidated hotel. It 


made him grateful Acapulco was so far 
away. 


With marvelous dexterity, one rela- 
tive after another is introduced as de- 
scendants gather to celebrate Scanlon’s 
birthday. There is no plot in the com- 
monly-accepted sense: person follows 
person, each wackier than the one be- 
fore. The endless analysis goes on: tiny, 
long-forgotten incidents are raked up— 
the odd, the evil, the foolish things in- 
dividuals have done are methodically 
cited, though judgment is suspended. 

Yet, the story is not comic. The au- 
thor is cool and careful with his brush 
strokes. He writes about what he knows. 
He is too fine an artist, too precise an 
observer, to indulge in any inexpensive 
histrionics. He really sees these charac- 
ters as he describes them—ignorant, fu- 
tile, hardly worth a burst of genuine 
anger or contempt. He sees, for exam- 
ple, a girl christened Etoile (pronounced 
E-toal), a girl with flat feet twice as 
long as any normal foot, a boy called 
Calvin who cannot speak without gib- 
bering, a man who, after struggling for 
years to invent a self-filling fountain 
pen, abandons his pursuit in favor of 
hunting cats with a bow and arrow. 
And, of course, old man Scanlon dies on 
the great day like an antiquated gopher 
expiring on his clay mound. 

This is a complex yet clear story and 
a merciless picture of the types shown. 


L. V. Jacks 


Before You Go, by Jerome Weid. 
man. 437 pp. Random House 
$4.95. 


M*: Weiwnman’s latest novel can be 
read, but only with fortitude, te. 
nacity, and forgiveness. It seems made 
of a glue-like matter which makes jt 
heavy going through 437 padded pages, 
Before You Go has one merit, and one 





only: as an excellent soporific, it is rec- 
ommended to all insomniacs. 

Mr. Weidman, a veteran novelist 
who won a Pulitzer Prize, is touted, by 
Rebecca West, on the jacket as a “bril- 
liant novelist, a true satirist, deadly wit.” 
If these allegations were made under 
oath, they would support an indictment 
for perjury. The brilliance of his novel, 
the truth of his satire, and the deadli- 
ness of his wit nowhere appear—only 
the stale pale ale of ill-written fiction. 

Not the least of the faults of this 
vexing book is its failure to stay in one 
place; the author is enchanted by flashes 
back and forward, and he keeps trans- 
ferring time and locale at a giddy pace 
among London in 1943, New York in 
1927, New York and Oregon in 1933. 

A summary of the plot, a profound 
bore, would take pages. Briefly, the 
story concerns Julie Sarno, her sister 
Celia, and a bum and fraud called Ben- 
jamin Franklin Ivey. Ben Ivey, in one 
way or another, causes the erasure of 
all the Sarno family except Julia, and 
it is surprising to find that he ends up 
in her best possible graces. Perhaps she 
shared with me the thought that it was 
good riddance, since they, she, and old 
Ben are all unpleasant. From the time 
Ben comes into her life in 1927 on the 
Lower East Side Cone of the few locales 
permitted modern novelists under the 
Rules) until he goes out of it, at least 
temporarily in London, in 1943, Ben 
brings Julie nothing but trouble. Her 
father dies, presumably of drink taken 


because Ben bugged out without help- | 


ing him sell some shovels; Celia, preg- 
nant by a philandering attorney, is 
about to marry Ben when she jumps 
out of a window, and her mother dies 
of the usual broken heart. Meanwhile, 
Ben keeps passing out and has to be re- 
vived by an Italian peasant remedy. 
This book proves that an established 
writer can get anything published, even 
a badly-written, meandering novel about 
nothing. I am depressed to think that 
it will probably be a best-seller. 
JosepH V. Witcox 


Tue Critic 
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A Dead Art 


By LOUIS HASLEY 


F you are a sensitive person and fall easily into moods of 
| depression, I advise you not to examine into the current 
state of tombstone writing, as I have recently been doing. It 
could only lead to One of Those Nights, to be followed by 
One or More of Those Days, perhaps ultimately resulting in 
a phobia about long, black limousines with only one seat. 

Nevertheless, despite being warned against first-hand ex- 
ploration, you may want to know the sobering truth at safer 
second hand. Put simply, it is this: the art of the epitaph, 
which once flowered apace on even the humblest headstones, 
has fallen into a decay that is nothing short of appalling. 

I have recently visited twenty-nine cemeteries in a vain ef- 
fort to find any signs of life in current samples of the art. 1 
found only a monolithic succession of slabs each with a name 
and a pair of dates. A few carried labels, such as BELOVED or 
uNCLE. Clearly the art is not merely moribund. It is dead. 

Oh, to be sure, there was an occasional spark in some of 
the names, a spark that even appears inextinguishable. I don’t 
see, for instance, how you could ever lay the vital ghost in 
Oleander Przybysz or in Oxydaceous Plum. But then I sup- 
pose the subject had little choice of family to be born into; 
and his parents, in furnishing his Christian name, scarcely 
considered how effective it would appear against a back- 
ground of stone lilies. 

It wasn’t too many scores of years ago that a tombstone 
reader could indulge in many a revel, and not always morbid 
ones. The art of composing succinct lines for extinct lives 
was not yet defunct. Before Public Relations, like a fatal mi- 
asma, began to pervade the very air we breathe, there was a 
chance of occasional discovery. Individuality and unassailable 
integrity could now and then express itself in such a hearten- 
ing sentiment as this: 


Here lies my wife; here let her lie! 
Now she’s at rest and so am I. 


No window dressing on the part of the—widower. (I almost 
said the bereaved.) No effort to hide his relief with a blank 
and stony wall of silence, but a therapeutic unburdening that 
must have added half a score of young years to his sagging 
span. A totally different sentiment from the one called forth 
by a New Hampshire tombstone commemorating the sad pass- 
ing of a seven-months-old boy: 


He tasted of Life’s bitter cup 
Refused to drink the potion up 
But turned his little head aside 
Disgusted with the taste and died. 
Sweet babe. 


No seeker after pungent pathos, the poet John Gay, whose 
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remains lie in Westminster Abbey, delivered himself of his 
own epitaph in the following lightly cynical vein: 


Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 
And, if you should visit a certain Scottish graveyard, you 
might come across this humbly instructive life summary: 
Here lies the body of Tammas Jones 
Who was born a man and died a grocer. 


But the old order changeth. 


You will please no longer to feel sorrow, pathos, tender- 
ness, nostalgia, cynicism, regret, or anything at all in the pres- 
ence of a grave marker. You are to feel no more than you 
would in looking at a copy of the 1806 Gary, Indiana, tax 
rolls. 

There must be reasons—grave ones—why time has so dras- 
tically blighted the blossoms of these marble orchards. All 
the more surprising, too, since it was a cinch, with the help 
of the stonecutter’s chisel, for an artist’s words to last at least 
a hundred years. What writer of the printed page wouldn’t 
sell the reputation of his dearest friend for such an assurance? 
I confess I don’t know why the urge for such composition 
faded, but I mean to voice some conjectures. 

In days of old, stonecutters worked by space rates. “Fill up 
six square feet and that will cost you, oh, eleven or twelve 
dollars,” one of them might say, “and I’m mighty sorry for 
your trouble, Mis’ O’Houlihan.” Space rates were bad enough, 
but then along came, not even word rates, but letter rates. 
“There’s eight, ten, fifteen, twenty-two, thirty letters, Madam, 
and that will invoice at sixty dollars, payable in advance—a 
lot of deadbeats about these days, you know, begging your 
pardon.” 

Holy smokes! Most writers who nourish the flame get paid 
for what they write. The publisher may even give them an 
advance. Talk about vanity publishers! I should pay them 
to publish my stuff? We'll put Aunt Clarsy’s name and dates 
on the slab, period. We'll save enough to pay green fees for 
a year at the Country Club by omitting her middle name, 
Euthanasia, and omitting the century numbers for the second 
date. Whatever is printed there isn’t going to have much cir- 
culation no matter how inspired the words may be. 

The good gray poet had the last word on this, I suspect: 
“To have great poets there must be great audiences too.”. An 
audience of unemployed owls is no audience for a graveyard 


poet. 














Off the Cuff 3ge by toe welt 


jes jacket of Father Madden’s Life 
of Christ gives the following, some- 
what startling description of the author: 
“Father Madden is no square; nor is he 
particularly beat. He is a Carmelite 
priest, intelligent and voluble; he is pos- 
sibly the only 35-year-old teenager in 
America; he is, in any case, the only one 
writing books. And he talks about Christ 
in the most unsquare language you have 
ever heard.” 

“This is a life of a very special sort,” 
the jacket continues, “It is not written 
for parents or teachers or Cub Scouts; 
it is written for teen-agers. It is the life 
of Christ that the friend you meet at 
the drug store, or a pool-hall companion, 
or the guy you play ball with, or your 
favorite date could tell you—if he or she 
would.” 

To prepare for the task of communi- 
cating with the modern teen-ager in his 
own language, Father Madden reported- 
ly read such magazines as Teen, Dig, 
and Mad and kept up with the latest 
in teen-age fads and rock and roll—some- 
thing that the jacket-writer obviously 
did not do, or he would know that the 
last teen-ager seen going into a pool hall 
was Studs Lonigan. At the risk of be- 
ing called a Cub Scout (actually, I’m 
a Brownie), I would like to give you 
other squares a sampling of what Father 
Madden’s research has produced. 

For example, Chapter Five, “Christ 
the Teenager,” begins: “The Magi were 
not so stupid. They were not going 
back to Herod and blab about the new 
King they had found in Bethlehem. 
They were wise to Herod; they didn’t 
like the smell of things, so they slipped 
back to their own country . . .” 

In Father Madden’s teen-talk, the 
Apostles, after the Last Supper, were 
“shaken up”; on Holy Thursday Christ 
began “walking His last mile”; the Bless- 
ed Virgin is “the greatest, the most”; 
Mary Magdalen was the “woman who 
went straight”; St. Luke is described as 
“a ladies’ man” and a “shrewdie”; Nico- 
demus was a “big wheel in the syna- 
gogue”; after the Holy Family’s return 
from Egypt “Scripture clams up” about 
them; Christ told his Apostles to “hop 
into Sichem to get something to eat”; 
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and after the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes He “hustles” them off into a boat. 

Actually, after reading Father Mad- 
den’s Life of Christ I didn’t feel too out 
of touch. Most of the jargon seems little 
changed from the idiom of my own ado- 
lescence. However, since this has been 
a good while, now, I began to wonder 
if somebody had been slipping back is- 
sues of all those teen-age magazines to 
Father Madden. But I cheered up when 
I read his version of Palm Sunday morn- 
ing, when Our Lord dispatched two dis- 
ciples after an ass and a colt—it is right 
up to date: 

“The two disciples, nervously eyeball- 
ing the situation and wondering if they 
might be accused of appropriating a cou- 
ple of hot donkeys for the Master, un- 
tied the animals and started back. The 
owner came out of nowhere like a can- 
non ball and there was a big Jewish 


rumble on the trail.” 
a 


Under the heading “Good Knight!” 
and without further comment, I would 
like to quote for you an exchange of re- 
marks between Luke E. Hart, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Editors of Harper’s, which ap- 
peared in that magazine’s July Letters 
department. Step back now, please, here 
comes Supreme Knight Hart on Rosi- 
nante: 

“To the Editors—I was disappointed 
and disgusted to observe in the note ac- 
companying the article ‘Eisenhower and 
the New President’ [by Richard H. Ro- 
vere, May Harper's] a reference to the 
fact that the author [wrote] the book 
‘Senator Joe McCarthy’ and that you 
should give that as a token of esteem... 

“In my opinion Rovere’s book is the 
most disgraceful publication that has 
come off the press in recent years... 
A person who could write such a book 
should not be allowed to write anything 
else for decent people to read and the 
fact that you allow him to write the 
lead article in your magazine raises a 
serious question in my mind as to 
whether it is worthy of any further con- 
sideration. 

“I note that you have published our 
advertisement ‘Who Are These Million 





Men They Call Knights’ on the left. 
hand page near the back of the book . , . 
This is another indication of your lack 
of consideration for things that are 
worthy . . . I am going to give serious 
thought to the question as to whether 
we should not discontinue entirely the 
publication of advertising in Harper's,” 

Quoth Harper's: “Four comments: 
(1) Regardless of our opinion of it 
(which happens to be high) Mr. Ro- 
vere’s book was mentioned because it is 
a relevant fact. (2) Placement of adver- 
tising in Harper's is decided entirely by 
its business department. (3) Advertisers 
rarely try to influence Harper's editorial 
policy, and never succeed in doing s0, 
(4) In this country neither Mr. Hart 
nor anyone else is authorized to decide 
whether an author should be allowed to 
write anything else.’” 

* 

Though he is trying to maintain a 
brave front, it is a chastened Dan Herr 
that writes this month’s “Stop Pushing.” 
For the first time since the Irish famine, 
all the fight has gone out of him. The 
glint is gone from his eye, his coat is 
dull and matted, his nose no longer 
keen and moist—he is, in short, a poor 
and stricken thing. And who has done 
this terrible thing to our hero? O. A. 
Battista, that’s who. 

Regular readers of “Stop Pushing” 
will know that on more than one occa- 
sion Mr. Herr has turned the gentle 
warmth of his wit upon several books 
Mr. Battista has written. In The Critic’s 
April-May issue, for instance, he made 
some antic hay of O. A.’s recent The 
Power to Influence People; Mr. Herr 
produced a full column of fun and 
games which concluded with the slight- 
ly less than sincere description of the 
book as “a whiz-bang bargain.” 

Now Mr. Battista is not only a long- 
suffering man, but a crafty one as well. 
He evidently decided that the best de- 
fense against offensive columnists is to 
throw their own grenades back at them. 
Accordingly, instead of sending off a 
barrage of angry letters, or rushing out 
to punch Mr. Herr in the nose, as your 
ordinary slighted author might do, Mr. 
Battista counted slowly to ten and then 
let fly with a direct-mail flyer which ‘of- 
fers The Power to Influence People 
backed by the endorsement: “It’s a whiz- 
bang bargain—Dan Herr, in The Crit- 
ic. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Thomas Wolfe: A Biography, by 
Elizabeth Nowell. 456 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $5.95. 


ne First full-length biography of 

Thomas Wolfe invites negative an- 
swers to two questions inevitably raised 
by reading his work and monographs 
about him. One is whether it is really 
possible to separate Wolfe the man 
from his chief characters, Monk Web- 
ber and Eugene Gant. The other is 
whether anyone who ever had dealings 
with Wolfe can write objectively about 
him. 

Miss Nowell, Wolfe’s literary agent 
and friend to the extent that one could 
work for him or be his friend, while 
supporting the novelist’s contention that 
he was no more autobiographical than 
any other writer, evidently believed that 
he was. Thus to make her points or il- 
lustrate her themes, she quotes long ex- 
tracts from the novels and uses Wolfe 
on Gant or Webber to give her picture 
of Wolfe. The interpretive method of 
biography, therefore—particularly when 
applied to a writer who preferred look- 
ing in a mirror to seeing through a win- 
dow—is not likely to result in a reliable 
portrait. 

That is, of course, unless Wolfe and 
Webber-Gant are indistinguishable. But 
if they may not be distinguished, what 
happens to the thesis that he was a 
great artist precisely because, experienc- 
ing much, he was able to transmute all 
into fiction, to go beyond simple report- 
ing and to transcend the realities of his 
life? Miss Nowell can’t have it both 
ways. Either her approach was wrong, 
then, or her thesis. 

In several ways, I found her less than 
objective. For example, Wolfe’s un- 
healthy prejudices against Jews and Ne- 
groes she tries to explain away as the 
natural feelings of a parochially simple 
mountain boy. His alcoholism, his pro- 
testations of betrayal by dear and much 
put-upon friends, his whining Cin this 
he outdoes Poe), and his tirades Coften 
and gigantic), his personal slovenliness, 
is suspicions are to her simply devolve- 
ments from his genius or, what is worse, 
the other fellow’s fault. As for Wolfe’s 
celebrated attachments to and monu- 
mental divorces from the chief influ- 
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ences for good on his life—his mother, 
Mrs. Roberts Chis first teacher), Profes- 
sor Baker of Harvard (who fostered his 
early writing), Aline Bernstein Cwho 
loved him, supported him, and helped 
him to be published), and Maxwell Per- 
kins of Scribner’s (far more than an edi- 
tor to him, although he was most assur- 
edly that)—she takes Wolfe’s side every 
time against them, with no more logic 
or human decency than Wolfe himself 
ever displayed. 

Miss Nowell was loyal, surely, but 
the definitive biographer had better be 
discriminating and must be just, as well. 

Her book, however, does have uses 
and excellences. In the first place, it is 
a convenient synthesis of various kinds 
of separately published Wolfe materials 
—letters, mementos of his days at Chap- 
el Hill, Harvard and New York Uni- 
versity, and monographs dealing with 
special relationships (Wolfe to his pub- 
lishers, for example) or travels Chis Ger- 
man friends knew and told a great 
deal). There are, in addition, references 
to unpublished letters and notebooks, as 
well as a number of hitherto unrecorded 
personal reminiscences. 





Thomas Wolfe: “Digging up experience’ 





The book also makes clear what kind 
of person Wolfe was. Miss Nowell sees 
him as perhaps the last Romantic in fact 
and fiction, something like a Gustave 
Mahler. She makes note of his strong 
affinity for Keats, what with his premo- 
nition of early death and his monomani- 
acal desire to live and work fully, rapid- 
ly, intensely. She illustrates the monot- 
ony of his moods, his crises of self-doubt 
and (more often) delusions of persecu- 
tion, his gusto, his energy. She seems, 
finally, especially desirous of putting 
Wolfe forth as “an extraordinary child, 
lonely, lost, obsessed, embittered, in the 
great hulking form of a man.” 

These views, however, as I have indi- 
cated, are chiefly Wolfe’s views of him- 
self. Therefore, the quotes from the nov- 
els must be taken as illustrations rather 
than as biographical proofs. 

More objective and certainly more in- 
teresting are Miss Nowell’s first-hand 
accounts of the author’s working meth- 
ods and the devious ways in which his 
books came to be published. The for- 
mer were unbelievably chaotic. A writ- 
ing stint to him was largely “digging up 
experience” and then “getting it down.” 
“He simply poured out whatever hap- 
pened to be uppermost in his mind, in 
separate chunks of first person narra- 
tive, regardless of chronology or order, 
and with no connective material.” Days, 
months and years of this kind of shape- 
less if ardent activity resulted in mil- 
lions of words on mountains of paper. 

But words, however many and mov- 
ing, are not novels. To be published as 
novels, sense impressions in words need 
form, something even Miss Nowell ad- 
mitted that Wolfe’s editors, not Wolfe, 
gave them. Maxwell Perkins, in particu- 
lar, was virtually a collaborator in this 
respect. On one occasion, for example, 
he actually took the manuscript out of 
Wolfe’s hands, made not one but two 
books and several stories out of it, then 
saw the whole through the press. 

In the early days of their relationship, 
Wolfe desperately needed Perkins and 
to his credit acknowledged his debt in 
Story of a Novel and in a speech given 
at Purdue University on how he came 
to be a writer. But as Wolfe became suc- 
cessful and as the critics became aware 
of his need for editorial help, the more 
he came to resent the help he could not 
do without. He felt trapped, but it real- 
ly was Perkins who was trapped. If he 
did not help him, Wolfe simply could 
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not shape his work, much less meet his 
deadlines. If he helped, Wolfe would be 
sure to resent Perkins even as he resent- 
ed in time anyone who had ever tried 
to help him by criticizing him. In justi- 
fication of what he tried to do for Wolfe, 
Perkins said, “There are limitations of 
time, of space, and of human laws 
which cannot be treated as if they did 
not exist.” 

This, then, is the kind of objective in- 
formation from which critical insights 
will come. One foreseeable result will 
probably be a general reappraisal of 
Wolfe. Miss Nowell argues for his gen- 
ius, that much is clear. Dissenting 
voices, however, may well take the oc- 
casion of this book to note again that 
the tragedy of Wolfe was not that he 
died young but that he had never 
learned in life to use his gifts properly. 
Like Whitman and to a certain extent 
like Melville, he was guilty of waste of 
energy, of lack of discipline, and of an 
inchoateness which threatened always 
to swamp his obvious articulateness. As 
the many quotations in the book attest, 
Wolfe could at times be moving and 
powerful, although the same passages 
may be embarrassing for their rhetoric 
and quasi-poetry. 

He was a gifted but not a schooled 
writer, an interesting person whose 
“deepest search in life was .. . to find 
a father.” 

Elizabeth Nowell was sensitive about 
both the writer and the person, but less 
adoring and more sharply critical minds 
will someday have to do this biography 
over again. 

James G. Murray 


The Letters of Herman Melville, 
edited by Merrell R. Davis and 
William H. Gilman. 398 pp. Yale 
University Press. $6.50. 


4 Love all men who dive. Any fish 
can swim near the surface, but it 
takes a great whale to go downstairs five 
miles or more.” So wrote Melville to his 
good friend and editor, Evert A. Duyck- 
inck. He added that he was not talking 
about Emerson in particular, although 
he had been describing his reactions to a 
lecture given by the latter. No, he 
wished to include the “whole corps of 
thought-divers that have been diving 
and coming up again with bloodshot 
eyes since the world began.” 

If Melville could have foreseen the 
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difficulties of gathering up his own let- 
ters and trying to establish something 
like a definitive text for them, he might 
well have included among his “whole 
corps of thought-divers” the two editors 
of this scholarly volume, Merrell R. Da- 
vis and William H. Gilman. In this col- 
lection, they have assembled all the Mel- 
ville letters currently available, includ- 
ing forty-two letters previously unpub- 
lished. In addition, they have listed 
some 150 unlocated letters which, from 
evidence found in other sources, must 
have been written by Melville. The In- 
troduction, footnotes, and Appendix 
provide data about his spelling and ab- 
breviating, his penmanship, his relation 
to the correspondents, and a description 
of the original letters and their source. 

For the sake of convenience, the edi- 
tors have divided the letters into five 
periods. If read chronologically with the 
hope of better understanding Melville’s 
“drama of the mind,” the reader may be 
somewhat disappointed. Many are con- 
ventional business letters or casual notes 
to relatives and friends. Perhaps the 
most interesting letter of the first period 
is the young Melville’s account of his 
teaching experience in a village school 
about five miles from Pittsfield during 
the “depression” year of 1837. Unfortu- 
nately, the editors have been unable to 
discover a single letter written between 
June, 1841, when Melville started his 
sea career on the whaler Acushnet, and 
October, 1844, when he returned on the 
frigate, United States. The experiences 
of these three years, however, are reflect- 
ed in five books: Typee, Omoo, and 
White Jacket, and indirectly in Mardi 
and Moby Dick. 

However, some of the letters written 
during the second period, 1845-49, show 
us Melville’s reactions to his efforts as 
a writer. Having finished Mardi, he 
wrote to Duyckinck: 

Would that a man could do something & 

then say—It is finished—not that one thing 

only, but all others—that he has reached 
his uttermost & can never exceed it. But 
live & push—tho’ we put one leg forward 
ten miles—its [sic] no reason the other must 
lag behind—no, that must again distance 
the other—& so we go till we get the cramp 

& die. 

In a similar vein he wrote to Haw- 
thorne in 1851, after the latter had fin- 
ished reading Moby Dick. Conscious of 
the imperious demands of the creative 
process and his own change, he wrote: 


The very fingers that now guide this pen 





are not precisely the same that just took it 

up and put it on this paper. Lord, when 

shall we be done changing Ah, it’s a long 
stage, and no inn in sight, and night com. 
ing, and the body cold. But with you for 

a passenger, I am content and can be hap- 

py. I shall leave the world, I feel, with 

more satisfaction for having come to know 
you. 

Characteristically, he adds, “Knowing 
you persuades me more than the Bible 
of our immortality.” 

Speaking of his own development, he 
wrote to Hawthorne: 

Until I was twenty-five, I had no develop. 

ment at all. From my twenty-fifth year | 

date my life. Three weeks have scarcely 
passed, at any time between then and now, 
that I have not unfolded within myself, 

But I feel that I am now come to the in- 

most leaf of the bulb, and that shortly the 

flower must fall to the mould. 

It is one of the many ironies of liter- 
ary history that Hawthorne’s letter to 
Melville on his reactions to Moby Dick 
is lost. We know of it only through the 
letter which Melville wrote in return. 

A sense of unspeakable security is in me 

this moment, on account of your having 

understood the book. I have written a 

wicked book, and feel spotless as the lamb. 

. . . Whence come you, Hawthorne? By 

what right do you drink from my flagon of 

life? And when I put it to my lips—lo, 
they are yours and not mine. I feel that 
the Godhead is broken up like the bread 
at the Supper, and that we are the pieces. 

Hence this infinite fraternity of feeling ... 

Although these letters to Hawthorne 
have long been familiar to students of 
American literature, their intensity and 
frankness set them apart and above any 
of the more recently discovered corres- 
pondence. 

After the letters to Hawthorne, the 
tone again becomes more subdued. Here 
we have many letters to editors which 
reveal Melville’s attempts to continue 
his writing and at the same time to keep 
himself financially secure. Eventually, 
in 1866, he took a position as customs 
inspector which he maintained until 
1885. The letters of this period are ad- 
dressed almost entirely to members of 
his family or to admirers who had found 
pleasure in his books. It is indeed hard 
to reconcile the kindly old gentleman of 
these last letters with the author of Billy 
Budd which is, as one critic has called 
it, “as stark a tragedy as an American 
writer even to this day has ever penned.” 
Yet in another sense, Melville’s last 
book, like his last letters, is a “testament 
of acceptance.” 


SistER Mary Aguin, B.V.M. 
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My Poor Arthur: A Biography of 
Arthur Rimbaud, by Elisabeth 
Hanson. 307 pp. Holt. $5.75. 


N ONE OF those rare “human mo- 
| ments” of her life, Vitalie Cuif fell 
in love—or at least experienced the be- 
ginnings of it. But her strong masculine 
character would never let her for long 
be the supple and delightful person that 
a feminine woman really is. She had 
dominated her father and thought she 
would do the same with the handsome 
Captain Rimbaud. She was mistaken. 
And what is more, her puritanical self- 
righteousness even led her to think 
that her children were to blame for her 
trouble with her husband. She was ever 
the rigid, self-righteous individual en- 
tirely devoted and consecrated to duty, 
a duty all the more detestable since it 
was lived out in a void: the cold world 
of absent love. 

In this family, it was Jean Arthur 
Rimbaud who would carry within him- 
self and live out to the bitter end the 
conflict inherited from his mother’s per- 
sonality as well as from her emotional 
and religious turn of mind. He carried 
within himself the seeds of his own rui- 
nation—the ruination of a poetic genius. 

Tragedy was to dog Arthur’s footsteps 
at every turn. The mold was too true 
and too stiff; he was too much like his 
mother. In every substitute he sought 
for her he was really trying to force feel- 
ing from her and thus destroy the cold- 
ness that was her rule. He relived his re- 
lationship with her with his friends and 
acquaintances. In his hero worship he 
was every bit as unbending as she was 
in her practical money-minded philoso- 
phy. His poetry is but a reflection of this 
absolutely unyielding spirit. His poetry 
is utterly promethean; it lacks all 
warmth because he never knew what 
feminine warmth was and had _ never 
made his peace with it. For those two 
small but very famous volumes of poet- 
ty, A Season in Hell and Illumination, 
are both the promethean exacerbations 
of a horribly congested spirit against an 
ineluctable fate that would not even 
grant him the pittance of a smile. 

Thus he spent his life measuring 
everyone—including God—to the yard- 
stick of his mother. Finding them want- 
ing he would cast them aside with no 
afterthought of mercy. His friend and 
teacher Izambard, to whom he owed so 
much, could not measure up to her and 
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so Arthur lost respect for him. Paul Ver- 
laine would hardly be expected to meas- 
ure up to this emotionless creature en- 
tirely given over to duty. Arthur then 
struck out for Africa and the Near East. 
But again, the same pattern repeated it- 
self with the astute but vulgar people of 
the trading world. He died trying to flee 
this very coldness which his own father 
had fled from years before. 

Mrs. Hanson has studied Arthur Rim- 
baud’s life in the light of the influences 
that shaped, formed, and overshadowed 
it and done it well. Her success lies in 
the fact that she has not tried to force 
reality. Consequently, she has given a 
very readable account of an astonishing- 
ly frightful personality. 

Leon H. Bourke, O.S.B. 


Saint-Exupery, by Marcel Migeo. 
330 pp. McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 


7 POSTHUMOUS reputation of most 
contemporary writers gradually fades 
into oblivion. Such has not been the fate 
of Antoine de Saint-Exupery, however. 
Almost twenty years have elapsed since 
he disappeared on an Allied reconnais- 
sance flight during World War II, but 
his star is still in the ascendant. Possibly 
Saint-Exupery’s soul-searching career 
has been responsible for the interest he 
still generates, and since he was an au- 
tobiographical writer, reading Wisdom 
of the Sands, or Night Flight, or Wind, 
Sand and Stars is to learn just enough 
about him to whet a desire to know 


more. 
Biographers have been busy lionizing 
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Saint-Exupery. The author of this latest 
study has devoted ten years of research 
to this labor of love. “I wanted to show 
Saint-Exupery as he was, with his quali- 
ties and also his faults,” Migeo main- 
tains. The vantage of time has allowed 
him to be judicious about legends sur- 
rounding his subject. Although there is 
no doubt about his affection for Saint- 
Exupery, Migeo has tried to avoid hero- 
worship. 

Convinced that Saint-Exupery was “a 
genius among the great men of his era,” 
Migeo nonetheless admits that Saint-Ex 
(as he was affectionately called) was 
not an especially good pilot. Migeo, a 
pilot himself, often flew with Saint-Ex- 
upery and is competent to make such a 
judgment. Despite his skill and daring, 
Saint-Exupery was an inattentive flier 
whose absent-mindedness involved him 
in several near-fatal crashes. Good pilot 
or no, he soared through the air with a 
mystical joy. 

The dozen or so books written by this 
“Conrad of the air” captivated the imagi- 
nation of air-minded readers the world 
over. Within them are Saint-Exupery’s 
own mystique, a philosophy that exalts 
the grandeur of man. Having rejected 
Christ, he accepted Nietzsche. Deifying 
man, he abandoned God. Still, it was 
through man that he might have re- 
turned to God, so Migeo contends, had 
Saint-Exupery not died in his early for- 
ties. To understand Saint-Exupery’s phi- 
losophy and its impact upon his life and 
works is perhaps the only way to get 
at the real Saint-Exupery. Accordingly, 
Migeo wisely takes into account Saint- 
Exupery’s searching for God—“Whom 
he didn’t find, and suffering because of 
it.” 

Grorce A. Cevasco 


Frederick Delius, by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 228 pp. Knopf. $5.75. 


_ MaANy American music lovers, the 
name of Sir Thomas is better known 
than that of his subject, the composer 
Frederick Delius. That this is so is not 
the fault of the noted British conductor 
who has been indefatigable in promot- 
ing the fame of Delius by editing 
his compositions and conducting them 
whenever opportunity permits. 

The main current of Delius’ music is 
too withdrawn, reserved, lacking for the 
most part in “go,” to appeal to American 
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audiences. It is, furthermore, abounding 
in harmonic subtlety too esoteric for 
their ears. Save for a few enlightening 
remarks here and there, Sir Thomas 
eschews musical analysis. He concen- 
trates instead on the man, Delius, his 
perseverance in his vocation as a com- 
poser despite the opposition of his fam- 
ily, particularly his stiff-necked father. 

Anything written by the volatile and 
sometimes irascible but always lovable 
Sir Thomas is sure to be both absorbing 
and reliable. But in the early chapters 
dealing with Delius as a young man in 
charge of a Florida orange grove and 
later tasting the dubious delights of Par- 
is, one feels the truth is veiled in omis- 
sions and reticences. This is not a scari- 
fying biography in the modern manner. 

When it gets going, the book reads 
well, but occasional sentences pull one 
up with their Johnsonian stiltedness and 
heaviness of style. Consider, for in- 
stance, the following description of De- 
lius’ mother, whose views about her son 
agreed with those of her husband: 

She never bestirred herself on any occasion 
to hear a note of his music. Although this 
self-denying ordinance might be admired 
as a manifestation of conjugal veneration, 
it may be equally deplored as one of ma- 
ternal singularity. 

Yet, Sir Thomas can in a few words 
draw a capital portrait of his subject. 
After first meeting Delius he says: 

My first impression of him was one of con- 
siderable surprise. “He must be a cardinal 
or at least a bishop in mufti,” I kept say- 
ing to myself, for his features had that 
mingled cast of asceticism and shrewdness 
one mentally associates with high-ranking 
ecclesiastics. 

Intended for the average music lover, 
this biography omits the usual scholarly 
trappings of a bibliography and a list of 
the composer’s works, though the latter, 
with dates of completion, publication, 
and first performance, would have made 
the book a useful reference work. For 
those interested in hearing Delius’ mu- 
sic, a discography would have helped. 
The index is inconsistent in what it 
does and does not include. Thus a sin- 
gle casual mention of Brahms and 
Tschaikovsky lands them in the index 
while numerous references to Wagner 
go unnoticed. 

The Preface, mainly stating what a 
good biography should be, discloses Sir 
Thomas’ intention of telling the truth 
about the composer. This he has done, 
though at times in mezza voce. 

Howarp TA.Liey 
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The War Memoirs of Charles de 
Gaulle: Salvation, 1944-1946, by 
Charles de Gaulle. Translated by 
Richard Howard. 346 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $6. 


The Edge of the Sword, by Charles 
de Gaulle. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. 128 pp. _ Criterion. 


$3.50. 


Fo THE PAST two years France has 
been governed by an incredibly gift- 
ed statesman—perhaps the most gifted 
statesman which Western Europe has 
produced since the retirement of Win- 
ston Churchill. This man is President 
Charles de Gaulle of France, a man 
who has given not only political stability 
and financial prosperity to his country 
but also has restored its former grandeur 
and prestige. De Gaulle is not the ordi- 
nary pedestrian post-war European poli- 
tical leader, but, on the contrary, is an 
intelligent, cultured, and dedicated po- 
litical leader who has a strong sense of 
France’s historic mission as well as his 
own participation in her mission. 

De Gaulle’s political ideas were not 
formulated upon his accession to power, 
but rather they were evident in his first 
book, The Edge of the Sword, published 
over thirty years ago and now translated 
for the first time into English. The con- 
cluding volume of his memoirs, entitled 
Salvation, published just this year, 
shows an amazing consistency in his 
views. With these books, the reader can 
compare the views of the young De 
Gaulle with the mature De Gaulle. 

The last volume of his memoirs, 
which continues the same elan of his 
previous works, begins with the libera- 
tion of Paris in August, 1944. De Gaulle 
describes, in considerable detail, the 
final liberation of France, the difficulties 
in re-establishing central and depart- 
mental government, the final victorious 
campaigns against Germany and Japan, 
the first hectic months of peace with 
their shortages of food, transport, and 
housing, and, finally, the establishment 
of the ill-fated Fourth Republic. The 
volume ends with his abrupt, but un- 
derstandable, resignation from office in 
January, 1946. As in the two previous 
volumes, this volume is written in an 
excellent literary style which is a joy 
to read. 

The Edge of the Sword is a lucid, 
theoretical study of De Gaulle’s person- 
al credo of what it means to lead. Al- 


though he is mainly concerned with 
military leadership—he was a young off, 
cer at the time—he also discusses varioys 
aspects of political leadership. His dis. 
cussions of character, prestige, and doc. 
trines of the leader are most interestin 
when taken in the light of De Gaulle 
the Leader. When one reads the young 
De Gaulle’s words in the 1930's 
“Aloofness, character, and the personi- 
fication of greatness, these qualities it js 
that surround with prestige those who 
are prepared to carry a burden which js 
too heavy for lesser mortals’—one can 
almost visualize the De Gaulle of 1960, 

These two works form an excellent 
introduction into De Gaulle’s thought 
on France and her place in the world. 


Wa ter D. Gray 


Mr. Citizen, by Harry S. Truman. 
315 pp. Geis. $5. 


I N A Characteristically outspoken book, 

Harry S. Truman gives an account 
of his transition from President to ordi- 
nary citizen. Interspersed throughout 
the book are his comments on friends 
and foes, alike, as well as a continuing 
expression of his heartfelt belief in the 
ideal of the Presidency. 

Prescinding from political considera- 
tions, Mr. Truman has devoted much 
time since 1953 to calling to the atten- 
tion of the average United States citizen 
the historical background of the Presi- 
dency and the respect to which the of- 
fice and its holder are entitled, regard- 
less of the individual’s particular quali- 
ties. 

Mr. Truman is an historian of no 
mean standing, and his opinions on the 
Presidency are based on a life-long study 
of the office and of the lives and policies 
of men who have occupied that office. 
His views are cogent and gain added 
value from the opportunity he has had 
to exercise the presidential power and 
to bask in the prestige of the office. 

The former President is equally suc- 
cessful in describing adjustments which 
he and his family experienced in retir- 
ing from the public’s ever-watchful eye 
to a relatively secluded life in Indepen- 
dence. He touches on both the advan- 
tages and the difficulties of the move. 

The book is less successful with more 
argumentative subjects. Although cer- 
tain already well-publicized incidents 
are repeated, there are other areas upon 
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which Mr. Truman might have touched. 
For example, he gives only a superficial 
account of his role in Democratic Party 
activities in the period following his 
Presidency. The account of his relations 
with Mr. Stevenson is more complete in 
its omissions than in its substance. 

Mr. Truman presents his own ver- 
sions of such events as the first inaugur- 
ation of Mr. Eisenhower and the deci- 
sion to use the atomic bomb in 1945. 
Here the reader can but pay his money 
and take his choice. 

Many statements and several chapters 
in this book have been published else- 
where. The curious reader will not find 
anything new; the historian will find 
Mr. Truman’s own construction of 
events but not, perhaps, the authentic 
construction. 

Maurice ADELMAN, Jr. 


Woodrow Wilson: An_ Intimate 
Memoir, by Rear Admiral Cary 
T. Grayson. 143 pp. Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. $3.50. 


_— 1913 to 1924, Admiral Grayson 
was Woodrow Wilson’s personal phy- 
siian and was almost always at the 
President’s side. His diary provides the 
basis of this book which, though not in 
a class with recent more definitive Wil- 
son biographies, such as Link’s, is a wel- 
come addition to Wilsonian literature. 

This book is not in any way a medi- 
cal report, but it gives intimate glimps- 
es into Wilson’s character and person- 
ality—glimpses which only his physician 
could be in a position to obtain. For as 
Bernard Baruch observes in the Fore- 
word, Dr. Grayson became not only a 
loyal and understanding friend, but 
also one of the few to whom Wilson 
could unburden his innermost thoughts. 
The physician was intellectually com- 
patible, representing nobody and want- 
ing nothing. 

Contrary to popular belief, especially 
that of disappointed politicians, Wilson 
was not aloof. He was, Grayson noted, 
easy to get to know if he took a fancy 
to you; he was not temperamentally 
cold, but was austere in his public rela- 
tionships and would not allow friend- 
ship to influence his course of duty, for 
a man had to be concerned about the 
“verdict of his conscience and the con- 
sciences of mankind.” He had many per- 
sonal friends, and he kept a romantic 
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affection for Princeton classmates to the 
end of his life, but he cherished privacy 
more than display. Chesterton’s glitter- 
ing paradoxes expressed a good deal of 
Wilson’s own philosophy of progressive 
conservatism so he was fond of reading 
that author. Grayson states that “he oft- 
en expressed to me his views as one 
muses aloud, finding in me a safety 
valve.” It is interesting to note that 
Wilson thought of the problem of turn- 
ing his position over to the Vice-Presi- 
dent in case of his own incapacity. 

Descriptions of minor incidents dur- 
ing Wilson’s presidential years—such as 
wading in water, escaping an irritated 
bull in a pasture, taking delight in be- 
ing told he looked like President Wil- 
son when he was on a tourist trip—make 
Grayson’s book delightful reading. It 
will help reveal that here was one of 
the truly great men not just of this 
country but of the world—a conviction 
Grayson held firmly and to the end of 
his life. 

J. Herman ScHaAuINcER 


My Three Lives, by Teresa Light- 
wood. 190 pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


HEN TERESA LicHtTwoop entered 
a London convent at the age of 
sixteen, she was a frightened, naive 
child, grief-stricken over her mother’s 
death. In an almost pre-adolescent way, 
she drifted through her novitiate and 
profession—taking for granted the stric- 
tures of vows and rule. When she made 
her final vows at twenty-two, she was 
almost totally unaware of the everyday 
conflicts, decisions, emotional problems 
which fill most people’s lives. In accord- 
ance with her own desire to be a foreign 
missionary, her order sent her to Thai- 
land where she spent sixteen happy rug- 
ged years. When poor health forced her 
to live again the more conventional life 
of an English cloister, her acute misery 
finally culminated in her confessor’s 
concurring with her that she was indeed 
a round peg in a square hole. With 
a desolate sense of failure, she obtained 
papal dispensation from her vows. 
Like Monica Baldwin, Teresa Light- 
wood found herself in the ridiculous po- 
sition of being a mature woman with 
the practical experience of a schoolgirl. 
She had never handled money, never 
boarded a streetcar, never applied make- 
up, never chosen her own clothes. In- 


credibly, beyond a vague notion that 
two people were necessary for the pro- 
creative process, she was completely ig- 
norant of the so-called “facts of life.” 
Much of My Three Lives is Teresa 
Lightwood’s account of her blundering 
and bewildered efforts to cope with the 
world. That she succeeded in building 
a full life for herself, that she achieved 
the missionary career she so deeply de- 
sired (she founded a maternity hospital 
and a home for the aged in Thailand), 
that she became a good mother to two 
little Chinese waifs, and that, at fifty- 
two, she entered upon a rich and satis- 
fying marriage, are indeed evidences of 
the strength of the human personality 
and the goodness of the Creator. 

As a revelation of a good, simple, 
even holy woman, Teresa Lightwood’s 
autobiography must be read with re- 
spect. Her deep sense of gratitude, as 
she looks back on her three lives, has a 
ring of authenticity. Perhaps because 
she really cannot write very well how- 
ever, her character emerges as vaguely 
out of focus. One wonders how any per- 
son could have lived for twenty years in 
an atmosphere so totally devoid of hu- 
man warmth anud kindness as Teresa 
pictures her religious order. One won- 
ders how any normally bright Mother 
Superior could have accepted the child 
that she was. But most of all, one mar- 
vels at the succession of quiet miracles 
which led to her awakening into the 
real world of grace and joy and love. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


The Edge of Day: A Boyhood in the 
West of England, by Laurie Lee. 
276 pp. Morrow. $4. 


ie a sensuousness that would 
give a Freudian pause, Laurie Lee 
recalls his boyhood in the Cotswolds 
during and after World War I. Many of 
the memories emerge as somewhat larger 
than life. One delightful chapter pic- 
tures two neighboring old ladies: 
With their sickle-bent bodies, pale pink 
eyes, and wild wisps of hedgerow hair, they 
look to me the very images of witches... 
They wore high-laced boots and long mus- 
lin dresses, beaded chokers and candle-wick 
shawls, crowned by tall poke bonnets tied 
with trailing ribbons and smothered with 
inky sequins. They looked like starlings, 
flecked with jet, and they walked in a 
tinkle of darkness. 


Tales of old crimes in the village, 
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lively escapades at school, loving sketch- 
es of his mother—all are grist for Lee’s 
mill. Yet the reader can legitimately 
question whether the author, as a three- 
year-old, would have reacted thus to 
sharing a bed with his mother: “Alone 
at that time, of all the family, I was 
chosen her dream companion, chosen 
from all for her extra love; my right, so 
it seemed to me.” Another chapter ex- 
plores the amoral crudities of sexual ex- 
plorations by the young country folk, 
and limits the book’s readers to the ma- 
ture. 

Nostalgia for boyhood is combined 
here with nostalgia for a way of life— 
for the villages which dwindled in im- 
portance as automobiles shortened all 
roads, for the church which was no long- 
er a central stage for all life’s drama, and 
for the family which shrank in impor- 
tance as it expanded to take in the new 
brothers-in-law. In the author’s eyes, 
“Time squared itself, and the village 
shrank, and distances crept nearer. The 
sun and moon, which once rose from 
our hill, rose from London now in the 
east.” 

In period and mood, the book invites 
comparison with Ray Bradbury’s Dan- 
delion Wine, but it is the American boy- 
hood which comes off more wholesome, 
more honestly presented. Nonetheless, 
this handsomely designed book, first 
published in England under the title, 
Cider With Rosie, merits attention for 
its evocative language, vivid imagery, 
and memorable characters. 

Peccy SuLLIvAN 


Peter Claver: Saint of the Slaves, 
by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 328 pp. 
Newman. $4.75. 


o sum up Peter Claver, one must 

borrow the phrase of his latest biog- 
rapher: Claver was “an extremist in 
fearless love.” He needed to be. His con- 
temporaries of that Elizabethan age 
(Claver was born in 1580 and died in 
1654) were vigorous in most deeds, 
whether of love or of ambition. The 
young Jesuit scholastic who studied phi- 
losophy at the Jesuit college on the is- 
land of Majorca absorbed the boldest of 
ideals from the institute’s aged porter, 
Alphonsus Rodriguez. This was the 
man who instilled in him the ambition 
to evangelize the poor Negroes enslaved 
by colonizers of New Granada. 
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Curious anomalies abound in Peter 
Claver’s career. Although consumed by 
desire to save the souls of the slaves, he 
feared to receive minor orders before 
sailing for the Indies, and could only be 
persuaded later by the arguments of his 
mentor in social work, Father Alonso 
de Sandoval, S.J. Again, he abstained 
from directly using his great talents for 
Latin and Greek, for philosophy and 
theology, but chose rather to employ his 
energies in catechizing the Negro slaves, 
prisoners, and lepers. 

One has to follow, step by step, the 
author’s scholarly research and critical 
analysis to lend credence to this biogra- 
phy. That mortal man should accom- 
plish what Claver did would never be 
possible without floods of grace. For dec- 
ades he overcame not only natural phy- 
sical revulsion from the horrors of filth, 
disease, and depravity, but also the mor- 
al assaults of calumny, misunderstand- 
ing, and persecution. 

The most modern methods of social 
work were employed by Peter Claver. 
Finding that the slaves were of twenty- 
five different lingual groups, he used 
slave interpreters, training them as 
craftsmen and as catechists. He honored 
each individual, no matter how lowly, 
as a fellow human being, and subjected 
himself to the direction of even his 
slave helpers. 

As the Jesuit historian, Father James 
Brodrick, remarks in his Preface to this 
book, it “goes far beyond any of those 
earlier attempts to probe the psychology 
of one of the most heroic and baffling 
of God’s saints.” This is, indeed, a tri- 
umph of scholarly and practical hagi- 
ography. 

Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


Confederate Chaplain, edited by Jo- 
seph P. Durkin, S.J. 176 pp. 
Bruce. $3.50. 


Les Confederate chaplain, James 
Sheeran, was born in Ireland but 
came to America twelve years later. He 
lived in Canada, New York City, a 
small town in Pennsylvania, and in 
Monroe, Michigan, where he taught 
school, was married and had two chil- 
dren. He was widowed by 1849 and al- 
though the destiny of his son is obscure, 
it is known that his daughter died in a 
convent. Sheeran was ordained a priest 
of the Redemptorist Congregation. He 





James Sheeran: With Lee and Jackson 


was assigned to their church in New 
Orleans three years before the outbreak 
of war and soon became an ardent seces- 
sionist Southerner. In September, 186], 
he joined the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia as a volunteer chaplain. 

During his service Father Sheeran 
kept a journal, the most significant parts 
of which are here published. Father 
Durkin, the editor of this journal, de- 
scribes the chaplain as “a unique and 
admirable character” and _ states that 
“... the net effect of the journal is to 


portray the atmosphere of the war more | 


forcibly than if the stress had been 
placed on tactics and strategy.” 

Father Sheeran was well received and 
became widely known throughout the 
army. General Ewell expressed “much 
pleasure at having a Catholic chaplain.” 
The priest took his duties seriously and 
was as quick to rebuke the General for 
his parties as the soldiers for their im- 
morality or cowardice. He won an argu- 
ment with General Lee, faced General 
Jackson, and forced several unworthy 
officers from the service. He was arrest- 
ed by General Sheridan while on a le- 
gal pass and was imprisoned in the sta- 
bles of Fort McHenry where prison con- 
ditions were horrible. He finally re- 
ceived from General Sheridan an admis- 
sion that his imprisonment was unjust. 
No native Southerner was more preju- 
diced against the “perjured president” 
or more devoted to Jefferson Davis. 
Sheeran ended his war service in the 
hospital in Richmond and was there 
when Grant occupied the city. The 
priest blamed the Confederate Congress 
for the loss of the war. After his return 
to his parish in New Orleans, his super- 
iors allowed him to rest for a few months 
and then sent him to a new assignment 
—in the North. 

The editor of this journal, Father 
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Durkin of Georgetown University, has 
written several books but is best known 
for his recent Stephen T. Mallory: Con- 
federate Navy Chief and General Sher- 
man's Son. The approaching centenary 
of the Civil War will increase the del- 
uge of books on that great theme. At 
several meetings of the various historical 
societies, concern has been expressed 
that many unworthy books on the Civil 
War will be published instead of better 
books in other periods of history, and in 
the last issue of an historical magazine, 
almost one-fourth of the books reviewed 
were on the Civil War. However, this 
is one book that will be welcome, espe- 
cially because of its documentary nature. 
Bruce Catton has written the Introduc- 
tion to this book which is the only pub- 
lished journal of a chaplain on either 
the Northern or Southern side. 
J. Herman ScHAUINGER 


Name and Address, by T. S. Mat- 
thews. 309 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $4.50. 


I" Is ALMOST too good, like something 
out of Evelyn Waugh, that the son 
of an Episcopalian Bishop should go 
through St. Paul’s, Princeton and Ox- 
ford to become editor of Time. This is 
essentially the life story of ‘T. S. Mat- 
thews, who quit in 1953 after twenty- 
four years with Henry Luce’s brash 
brainchild. And to Matthew’s eternal 
credit, as revealed in this artful auto- 
biography, he was aware of the irony, 
although never quite certain why. 
Born into what C. Wright Mills calls 
the “power elite,” Matthews could not 
escape his destiny. A grandson of Proc- 
ter of Procter and Gamble, he went 
through all the standard miseries of 
privileged intellectuals: repressed child- 
hood under stern Papa, gentle Mama; 
the weakling “new boy” at various up- 
per-crust prep schools here and abroad; 
at college, a wild spree with all the 
standard ingredients (booze, socialism, 
agnosticism, the ill-fated Genius Friend, 
the cruel-but-beautiful Girl). Frankly, 
for 185 pages it is like Sunday night 
TV drama, and despite Matthews’ gifts 
of style, a crashing bore. With so much 
in the world to worry about, it’s hard to 
get worked up over whether or not Mat- 
thews approved of his father, who was, 
evidently, a pill. 
Like most people, apparently, Mat- 
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thews got into journalism by accident: 
he would have preferred being a great 
writer. He fell into a position with Her- 
bert Croly’s prestigious New Republic 
and rubbed shoulders with such as Stark 
Young and Edmund Wilson; four years 
later, he was recruited by an old col- 
lege chum to be in charge of books, 
press and religion for Time. This should 
be considered a stroke of mild luck, for 
Time was then (1929) a mere infant: 
its reporters were still rewriting the New 
York Times. 

The inside story of Matthews’ inner 
conflicts at Time Che was a book critic 
at heart, never quite took the rest of it 
seriously) make up the most intriguing 
part of the autobiography—unfortunate- 
ly, only sixty pages. There is a good 
character study of Luce (C“brisk, bald- 
ing, bristle-browed”) and an effective 
damnation of Time’s political reporting 
(the last fair election coverage, says 
Matthews, was in 1940). Matthews, 
now sixty, is doing what he has always 
wanted to do: write what he feels like 
writing. His first book, The Sugar Pill, 
was a Critique of journalism. 

For all his reputation as a wit, Mat- 
thews devotes his final chapters to real- 
ly quite pedestrian thoughts on liquor, 
sex, religion and “knowing thyself.” He 
approaches these topics with charity and 
humility. His conclusion is almost an 
agnostic credo: “I can only be sure that 
in us, in me, something is struggling.” 

The tragedy of our elite, unfortu- 
nately, is the tragedy of all of us; they 
carry us with them, like hitchhikers. 
Matthews was one of those born, so to 
speak, at the wheel of a Cadillac. He’s 
been going all these years without a 
map; now he tells us—a little too cheer- 
fully—he’s not sure there is one. 

James W. Arnoip 


T. S. Matthews: With father and Henry 





Julian the Apostate, by Giuseppe 
Ricciotti. Translated by M. Jo- 


seph Costelloe, S.J. 275 pp. 


Bruce. $4.75. 


Tt BOOK is a sequel to The Age of 
Martyrs in which Canon Ricciotti 
discussed Christianity from the time of 
Diocletian to the death of Emperor Con- 
stantine. Julian the Apostate now pro- 
vides a biography of Constantine the 
Great’s nephew. But it is more than the 
life story of just one man, interesting 
though that may be. In correlating Juli- 
an’s thought and writings, his politics 
and his religion with the historical 
background of the first half of the fourth 
century, the author presents an over-all 
and well-balanced picture of Church 
and State in the turbulent decades fol- 
lowing Constantine the Great. Here, 
too, are valuable insights into the phil- 
osophical world of Julian’s time, into 
the relationship of the theurgic Neopla- 
tonism of Iamblicus to ascendant Chris- 
tianity on the ohe hand, and to declin- 
ing Greek religion on the other. 

The author Kas used the best sources 
available: the writings of Julian himself, 
of those opposed to him (e.g., Gregory 
Nazianzen), and of those who favored 
him, (e.g., Ammianus Marcellinus). 
Like the master craftsman he is, Canon 
Ricciotti does not merely quote. He at- 
tempts an honest evaluation of all testi- 
mony for or against, in the light of our 
total knowledge of the men and the 
times. Where there is no certainty on 
particular views, he says so. Where he 
offers conjectures, he gives reasons for 
them. We find the author always trying 
to get behind the sources and the quota- 
tions to reach Julian himself, a man 
much sinning, and yet much sinned 
against. The result is a remarkable and 
reliable picture of a young man who 
left his mark on history while earning 
the epithet “The Apostate.” 

The book reads well: enough, and 
none of the vitalitv of the original is 
lost in translation. We learn how Juli- 
an, born in 331 at Constantinople, was 
almost murdered at the age of six in a 
struggle for political supremacy, and 
then was exiled to Macellum where, 
probably, he learned an Arian form of 
Christianity, was baptized, and enrolled 
in the lowest rank of the Christian 
clergy as a “lector.” Growing in years 
and still exiled from the political scene, 
he devoted himself to higher studies 
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not shape his work, much less meet his 
deadlines. If he helped, Wolfe would be 
sure to resent Perkins even as he resent- 
ed in time anyone who had ever tried 
to help him by criticizing him. In justi- 
fication of what he tried to do for Wolfe, 
Perkins said, “There are limitations of 
time, of space, and of human laws 
which cannot be treated as if they did 
not exist.” 

This, then, is the kind of objective in- 
formation from which critical insights 
will come. One foreseeable result will 
probably be a general reappraisal of 
Wolfe. Miss Nowell argues for his gen- 
ius, that much is clear. Dissenting 
voices, however, may well take the oc- 
casion of this book to note again that 
the tragedy of Wolfe was not that he 
died young but that he had never 
learned in life to use his gifts properly. 
Like Whitman and to a certain extent 
like Melville, he was guilty of waste of 
energy, of lack of discipline, and of an 
inchoateness which threatened always 
to swamp his obvious articulateness. As 
the many quotations in the book attest, 
Wolfe could at times be moving and 
powerful, although the same _ passages 
may be embarrassing for their rhetoric 
and quasi-poetry. 

He was a gifted but not a schooled 
writer, an interesting person whose 
“deepest search in life was .. . to find 
a father.” 

Elizabeth Nowell was sensitive about 
both the writer and the person, but less 
adoring and more sharply critical minds 
will someday have to do this biography 
over again. 

James G. Murray 


The Letters of Herman Melville, 
edited by Merrell R. Davis and 
William H. Gilman. 398 pp. Yale 
University Press. $6.50. 


" Love all men who dive. Any fish 
can swim near the surface, but it 
takes a great whale to go downstairs five 
miles or more.” So wrote Melville to his 
good friend and editor, Evert A. Duyck- 
inck. He added that he was not talking 
about Emerson in particular, although 
he had been describing his reactions to a 
lecture given by the latter. No, he 
wished to include the “whole corps of 
thought-divers that have been diving 
and coming up again with bloodshot 
eyes since the world began.” 

If Melville could have foreseen the 
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difficulties of gathering up his own let- 
ters and trying to establish something 
like a definitive text for them, he might 
well have included among his “whole 
corps of thought-divers” the two editors 
of this scholarly volume, Merrell R. Da- 
vis and William H. Gilman. In this col- 
lection, they have assembled all the Mel- 
ville letters currently available, includ- 
ing forty-two letters previously unpub- 
lished. In addition, they have listed 
some 150 unlocated letters which, from 
evidence found in other sources, must 
have been written by Melville. The In- 
troduction, footnotes, and Appendix 
provide data about his spelling and ab- 
breviating, his penmanship, his relation 
to the correspondents, and a description 
of the original letters and their source. 

For the sake of convenience, the edi- 
tors have divided the letters into five 
periods. If read chronologically with the 
hope of better understanding Melville’s 
“drama of the mind,” the reader may be 
somewhat disappointed. Many are con- 
ventional business letters or casual notes 
to relatives and friends. Perhaps the 
most interesting letter of the first period 
is the young Melville’s account of his 
teaching experience in a village school 
about five miles from Pittsfield during 
the “depression” year of 1837. Unfortu- 
nately, the editors have been unable to 
discover a single letter written between 
June, 1841, when Melville started his 
sea career on the whaler Acushnet, and 
October, 1844, when he returned on the 
frigate, United States. The experiences 
of these three years, however, are reflect- 
ed in five books: Typee, Omoo, and 
White Jacket, and indirectly in Mardi 
and Moby Dick. 

However, some of the letters written 
during the second period, 1845-49, show 
us Melville’s reactions to his efforts as 
a writer. Having finished Mardi, he 
wrote to Duyckinck: 

Would that a man could do something & 

then say—It is finished—not that one thing 

only, but all others—that he has reached 
his uttermost & can never exceed it. But 
live & push—tho’ we put one leg forward 
ten miles—its [sic] no reason the other must 
lag behind—no, that must again distance 
the other—& so we go till we get the cramp 

& die. 

In a similar vein he wrote to Haw- 
thorne in 1851, after the latter had fin- 
ished reading Moby Dick. Conscious of 
the imperious demands of the creative 
process and his own change, he wrote: 


The very fingers that now guide this pen 


are not precisely the same that just took it 

up and put it on this paper. Lord, when 

shall we be done changing Ah, it’s a long 
stage, and no inn in sight, and night com. 
ing, and the body cold. But with you for 

a passenger, I am content and can be hap- 

py. I shall leave the world, I feel, with 

more satisfaction for having come to know 
you. 

Characteristically, he adds, “Knowing 
you persuades me more than the Bible 
of our immortality.” 

Speaking of his own development, he 
wrote to Hawthorne: 

Until I was twenty-five, I had no develop- 

ment at all. From my twenty-fifth year | 

date my life. Three weeks have scarcely 
passed, at any time between then and now, 
that I have not unfolded within myself. 

But I feel that I am now come to the in- 

most leaf of the bulb, and that shortly the 

flower must fall to the mould. 

It is one of the many ironies of liter- 
ary history that Hawthorne’s letter to 
Melville on his reactions to Moby Dick 
is lost. We know of it only through the 
letter which Melville wrote in return. 

A sense of unspeakable security is in me 

this moment, on account of your having 

understood the book. I have written a 

wicked book, and feel spotless as the lamb. 

. . . Whence come you, Hawthorne? By 

what right do you drink from my flagon of 

life? And when I put it to my lips—to, 
they are yours and not mine. I feel that 
the Godhead is broken up like the bread 
at the Supper, and that we are the pieces. 

Hence this infinite fraternity of feeling ... 

Although these letters to Hawthorne 
have long been familiar to students of 
American literature, their intensity and 
frankness set them apart and above any 
of the more recently discovered corres- 
pondence. 

After the letters to Hawthorne, the 
tone again becomes more subdued. Here 
we have many letters to editors which 
reveal Melville’s attempts to continue 
his writing and at the same time to keep 
himself financially secure. Eventually, 
in 1866, he took a position as customs 
inspector which he maintained until 
1885. The letters of this period are ad- 
dressed almost entirely to members of 
his family or to admirers who had found 
pleasure in his books. It is indeed hard 
to reconcile the kindly old gentleman of 
these last letters with the author of Billy 
Budd which is, as one critic has called 
it, “as stark a tragedy as an American 
writer even to this day has ever penned.” 
Yet in another sense, Melville’s last 
book, like his last letters, is a “testament 
of acceptance.” 


SISTER Mary Agutrn, B.V.M. 
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My Poor Arthur: A Biography of 
Arthur Rimbaud, by Elisabeth 
Hanson. 307 pp. Holt. $5.75. 


N ONE OF those rare “human mo- 
| ments’ of her life, Vitalie Cuif fell 
in love—or at least experienced the be- 
ginnings of it. But her strong masculine 
character would never let her for long 
be the supple and delightful person that 
4 feminine woman really is. She had 
dominated her father and thought she 
would do the same with the handsome 
Captain Rimbaud. She was mistaken. 
And what is more, her puritanical self- 
righteousness even led her to think 
that her children were to blame for her 
trouble with her husband. She was ever 
the rigid, self-righteous individual en- 
tirely devoted and consecrated to duty, 
a duty all the more detestable since it 
was lived out in a void: the cold world 
of absent love. 

In this family, it was Jean Arthur 
Rimbaud who would carry within him- 
self and live out to the bitter end the 
conflict inherited from his mother’s per- 
sonality as well as from her emotional 
and religious turn of mind. He carried 
within himself the seeds of his own rui- 
nation—the ruination of a poetic genius. 

Tragedy was to dog Arthur’s footsteps 
at every turn. The mold was too true 
and too stiff; he was too much like his 
mother. In every substitute he sought 
for her he was really trying to force feel- 
ing from her and thus destroy the cold- 
ness that was her rule. He relived his re- 
lationship with her with his friends and 
acquaintances. In his hero worship he 
was every bit as unbending as she was 
in her practical money-minded philoso- 
phy. His poetry is but a reflection of this 
absolutely unyielding spirit. His poetry 
is utterly promethean; it lacks all 
warmth because he never knew what 
feminine warmth was and had never 
made his peace with it. For those two 
small but very famous volumes of poet- 
ty, A Season in Hell and Illumination, 
are both the promethean exacerbations 
of a horribly congested spirit against an 
ineluctable fate that would not even 
grant him the pittance of a smile. 

Thus he spent his life measuring 
everyone—including God—to the yard- 
stick of his mother. Finding them want- 
ing he would cast them aside with no 
afterthought of mercy. His friend and 
teacher Izambard, to whom he owed so 
much, could not measure up to her and 
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so Arthur lost respect for him. Paul Ver- 
laine would hardly be expected to meas- 
ure up to this emotionless creature en- 
tirely given over to duty. Arthur then 
struck out for Africa and the Near East. 
But again, the same pattern repeated it- 
self with the astute but vulgar people of 
the trading world. He died trying to flee 
this very coldness which his own father 
had fled from years before. 

Mrs. Hanson has studied Arthur Rim- 
baud’s life in the light of the influences 
that shaped, formed, and overshadowed 
it and done it well. Her success lies in 
the fact that she has not tried to force 
reality. Consequently, she has given a 
very readable account of an astonishing- 
ly frightful personality. 

Leon H. Bourke, O.S.B. 


Saint-Exupery, by Marcel Migeo. 
330 pp. McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 


igi POSTHUMOUS reputation of most 
contemporary writers gradually fades 
into oblivion. Such has not been the fate 
of Antoine de Saint-Exupery, however. 
Almost twenty years have elapsed since 
he disappeared on an Allied reconnais- 
sance flight during World War II, but 
his star is still in the ascendant. Possibly 
Saint-Exupery’s soul-searching career 
has been responsible for the interest he 
still generates, and since he was an au- 
tobiographical writer, reading Wisdom 
of the Sands, or Night Flight, or Wind, 
Sand and Stars is to learn just enough 
about him to whet a desire to know 


more. 
Biographers have been busy lionizing 
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Saint-Exupery. The author of this latest 
study has devoted ten years of research 
to this labor of love. “I wanted to show 
Saint-Exupery as he was, with his quali- 
ties and also his faults,’ Migeo main- 
tains. The vantage of time has allowed 
him to be judicious about legends sur- 
rounding his subject. Although there is 
no doubt about his affection for Saint- 
Exupery, Migeo has tried to avoid hero- 
worship. 

Convinced that Saint-Exupery was “a 
genius among the great men of his era,” 
Migeo nonetheless admits that Saint-Ex 
Cas he was affectionately called) was 
not an especially good pilot. Migeo, a 
pilot himself, often flew with Saint-Ex- 
upery and is competent to make such a 
judgment. Despite his skill and daring, 
Saint-Exupery was an inattentive flier 
whose absent-mindedness involved him 
in several near-fatal crashes. Good pilot 
or no, he soared through the air with a 
mystical joy. 

The dozen or so books written by this 
“Conrad of the air” captivated the imagi- 
nation of air-minded readers the world 
over. Within them are Saint-Exupery’s 
own mystique, a philosophy that exalts 
the grandeur of man. Having rejected 
Christ, he accepted Nietzsche. Deifying 
man, he abandoned God. Still, it was 
through man that he might have re- 
turned to God, so Migeo contends, had 
Saint-Exupery not died in his early for- 
ties. To understand Saint-Exupery’s phi- 
losophy and its impact upon his life and 
works is perhaps the only way to get 
at the real Saint-Exupery. Accordingly, 
Migeo wisely takes into account Saint- 
Exupery’s searching for God—“Whom 
he didn’t find, and suffering because of 
it.” 

Gesorce A. CEvasco 


Frederick Delius, by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 228 pp. Knopf. $5.75. 


_ Many American music lovers, the 
name of Sir Thomas is better known 
than that of his subject, the composer 
Frederick Delius. ‘That this is so is not 
the fault of the noted British conductor 
who has been indefatigable in promot- 
ing the fame of Delius by editing 
his compositions and conducting them 
whenever opportunity permits. 

The main current of Delius’ music is 
too withdrawn, reserved, lacking for the 
most part in “go,” to appeal to American 
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audiences. It is, furthermore, abounding 
in harmonic subtlety too esoteric for 
their ears. Save for a few enlightening 
remarks here and there, Sir Thomas 
eschews musical analysis. He concen- 
trates instead on the man, Delius, his 
perseverance in his vocation as a com- 
poser despite the opposition of his fam- 
ily, particularly his stiff-necked father. 

Anything written by the volatile and 
sometimes irascible but always lovable 
Sir Thomas is sure to be both absorbing 
and reliable. But in the early chapters 
dealing with Delius as a young man in 
charge of a Florida orange grove and 
later tasting the dubious delights of Par- 
is, one feels the truth is veiled in omis- 
sions and reticences. This is not a scari- 
fying biography in the modern manner. 

When it gets going, the book reads 
well, but occasional sentences pull one 
up with their Johnsonian stiltedness and 
heaviness of style. Consider, for in- 
stance, the following description of De- 
lius’ mother, whose views about her son 
agreed with those of her husband: 

She never bestirred herself on any occasion 
to hear a note of his music. Although this 
self-denying ordinance might be admired 
as a manifestation of conjugal veneration, 
it may be equally deplored as one of ma- 
ternal singularity. 

Yet, Sir Thomas can in a few words 
draw a capital portrait of his subject. 
After first meeting Delius he says: 

My first impression of him was one of con- 
siderable surprise. “He must be a cardinal 
or at least a bishop in mufti,” I kept say- 
ing to myself, for his features had that 
mingled cast of asceticism and shrewdness 
one mentally associates with high-ranking 
ecclesiastics. 

Intended for the average music lover, 
this biography omits the usual scholarly 
trappings of a bibliography and a list of 
the composer’s works, though the latter, 
with dates of completion, publication, 
and first performance, would have made 
the book a useful reference work. For 
those interested in hearing Delius’ mu- 
sic, a discography would have helped. 
The index is inconsistent in what it 
does and does not include. Thus a sin- 
gle casual mention of Brahms and 
Tschaikovsky lands them in the index 
while numerous references to Wagner 
go unnoticed. 

The Preface, mainly stating what a 
good biography should be, discloses Sir 
Thomas’ intention of telling the truth 
about the composer. This he has done, 
though at times in mezza voce. 

Howarp TALiey 
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The War Memoirs of Charles de 
Gaulle: Salvation, 1944-1946, by 
Charles de Gaulle. Translated by 
Richard Howard. 346 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $6. 


The Edge of the Sword, by Charles 
de Gaulle. Translated by Gerard 


Hopkins. 128 pp. Criterion. 
$3.50. 


Fo THE PAST two years France has 
been governed by an incredibly gift- 
ed statesman—perhaps the most gifted 
statesman which Western Europe has 
produced since the retirement of Win- 
ston Churchill. This man is President 
Charles de Gaulle of France, a man 
who has given not only political stability 
and financial prosperity to his country 
but also has restored its former grandeur 
and prestige. De Gaulle is not the ordi- 
nary pedestrian post-war European poli- 
tical leader, but, on the contrary, is an 
intelligent, cultured, and dedicated po- 
litical leader who has a strong sense of 
France’s historic mission as well as his 
own participation in her mission. 

De Gaulle’s political ideas were not 
formulated upon his accession to power, 
but rather they were evident in his first 
book, The Edge of the Sword, published 
over thirty years ago and now translated 
for the first time into English. The con- 
cluding volume of his memoirs, entitled 
Salvation, published just this year, 
shows an amazing consistency in his 
views. With these books, the reader can 
compare the views of the young De 
Gaulle with the mature De Gaulle. 

The last volume of his memoirs, 
which continues the same elan of his 
previous works, begins with the libera- 
tion of Paris in August, 1944. De Gaulle 
describes, in considerable detail, the 
final liberation of France, the difficulties 
in re-establishing central and depart- 
mental government, the final victorious 
campaigns against Germany and Japan, 
the first hectic months of peace with 
their shortages of food, transport, and 
housing, and, finally, the establishment 
of the ill-fated Fourth Republic. The 
volume ends with his abrupt, but un- 
derstandable, resignation from office in 
January, 1946. As in the two previous 
volumes, this volume is written in an 
excellent literary style which is a joy 
to read. 

The Edge of the Sword is a lucid, 
theoretical study of De Gaulle’s person- 
al credo of what it means to lead. Al- 


though he is mainly concerned wit, 
military leadership—he was a young of, 
cer at the time—he also discusses varioy; 
aspects of political leadership. His dis 
cussions of character, prestige, and doc. 
trines of the leader are most interestin 
when taken in the light of De Gaulle 
the Leader. When one reads the young 
De Gaulle’s words in the 1930s. 
“Aloofness, character, and the personj. 
fication of greatness, these qualities it js 
that surround with prestige those who 
are prepared to carry a burden which js 
too heavy for lesser mortals’”—one cay 
almost visualize the De Gaulle of 1966, 

These two works form an excellen 
introduction into De Gaulle’s thought 
on France and her place in the world, 


Wa ter D. Gray 


Mr. Citizen, by Harry S. Truman, 
315 pp. Geis. $5. 


I N A characteristically outspoken book, 

Harry S. Truman gives an account 
of his transition from President to ordi- 
nary citizen. Interspersed throughout 
the book are his comments on friends 
and foes, alike, as well as a continuing 
expression of his heartfelt belief in the 
ideal of the Presidency. 

Prescinding from political considera- 
tions, Mr. Truman has devoted much 
time since 1953 to calling to the atten- 
tion of the average United States citizen 
the historical background of the Presi- 
dency and the respect to which the of- 
fice and its holder are entitled, regard- 
less of the individual’s particular quali- 
ties. 

Mr. Truman is an historian of no 
mean standing, and his opinions on the 
Presidency are based on a life-long study 
of the office and of the lives and policies 
of men who have occupied that office. 
His views are cogent and gain added 
value from the opportunity he has had 





to exercise the presidential power and 
to bask in the prestige of the office. 
The former President is equally suc- 
cessful in describing adjustments which 
he and his family experienced in retir- 
ing from the public’s ever-watchful eye 
to a relatively secluded life in Indepen- 
dence. He touches on both the advan- 
tages and the difficulties of the move. 
The book is less successful with more 
argumentative subjects. Although cer- 
tain already well-publicized incidents 
are repeated, there are other areas upon 
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which Mr. Truman might have touched. 
For example, he gives only a superficial 
account of his role in Democratic Party 
activities in the period following his 
Presidency. The account of his relations 
with Mr. Stevenson is more complete in 
its omissions than in its substance. 

Mr. ‘Truman presents his own ver- 
sions of such events as the first inaugur- 
ation of Mr. Eisenhower and the deci- 
sion to use the atomic bomb in 1945. 
Here the reader can but pay his money 
and take his choice. 

Many statements and several chapters 
in this book have been published else- 
where. The curious reader will not find 
anything new; the historian will find 
Mr. Truman’s own construction of 
events but not, perhaps, the authentic 
construction. 

Maurice ADELMAN, Jr. 


Woodrow Wilson: An_ Intimate 
Memoir, by Rear Admiral Cary 
T. Grayson. 143 pp. Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. $3.50. 


Fr 1913 to 1924, Admiral Grayson 
was Woodrow Wilson’s personal phy- 
sician and was almost always at the 
President’s side. His diary provides the 
basis of this book which, though not in 
a class with recent more definitive Wil- 
son biographies, such as Link’s, is a wel- 
come addition to Wilsonian literature. 

This book is not in any way a medi- 
cal report, but it gives intimate glimps- 
es into Wilson’s character and person- 
ality—glimpses which only his physician 
could be in a position to obtain. For as 
Bernard Baruch observes in the Fore- 
word, Dr. Grayson became not only a 
loyal and understanding friend, but 
also one of the few to whom Wilson 
could unburden his innermost thoughts. 
The physician was intellectually com- 
patible, representing nobody and want- 
ing nothing. 

Contrary to popular belief, especially 
that of disappointed politicians, Wilson 
was not aloof. He was, Grayson noted, 
easy to get to know if he took a fancy 
to you; he was not temperamentally 
cold, but was austere in his public rela- 
tionships and would not allow friend- 
ship to influence his course of duty, for 
a man had to be concerned about the 
“verdict of his conscience and the con- 
sciences of mankind.” He had many per- 
sonal friends, and he kept a romantic 
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affection for Princeton classmates to the 
end of his life, but he cherished privacy 
more than display. Chesterton’s glitter- 
ing paradoxes expressed a good deal of 
Wilson’s own philosophy of progressive 
conservatism so he was fond of reading 
that author. Grayson states that “he oft- 
en expressed to me his views as one 
muses aloud, finding in me a safety 
valve.” It is interesting to note that 
Wilson thought of the problem of turn- 
ing his position over to the Vice-Presi- 
dent in case of his own incapacity. 

Descriptions of minor incidents dur- 
ing Wilson’s presidential years—such as 
wading in water, escaping an irritated 
bull in a pasture, taking delight in be- 
ing told he looked like President Wil- 
son when he was on a tourist trip—make 
Grayson’s book delightful reading. It 
will help reveal that here was one of 
the truly great men not just of this 
country but of the world—a conviction 
Grayson held firmly and to the end of 
his life. 


J. Herman ScHaulNceR 


My Three Lives, by Teresa Light- 
wood. 190 pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


HEN TERESA LicHTwoop entered 
a London convent at the age of 
sixteen, she was a frightened, naive 
child, grief-stricken over her mother’s 
death. In an almost pre-adolescent way, 
she drifted through her novitiate and 
profession—taking for granted the stric- 
tures of vows and rule. When she made 
her final vows at twenty-two, she was 
almost totally unaware of the everyday 
conflicts, decisions, emotional problems 
which fill most people’s lives. In accord- 
ance with her own desire to be a foreign 
missionary, her order sent her to Thai- 
land where she spent sixteen happy rug- 
ged years. When poor health forced her 
to live again the more conventional life 
of an English cloister, her acute misery 
finally culminated in her confessor’s 
concurring with her that she was indeed 
a round peg in a square hole. With 
a desolate sense of failure, she obtained 
papal dispensation from her vows. 
Like Monica Baldwin, Teresa Light- 
wood found herself in the ridiculous po- 
sition of being a mature woman with 
the practical experience of a schoolgirl. 
She had never handled money, never 
boarded a streetcar, never applied make- 
up, never chosen her own clothes. In- 





credibly, beyond a vague notion that 
two people were necessary for the pro- 
creative process, she was completely ig- 
norant of the so-called “facts of life.” 
Much of My Three Lives is Teresa 
Lightwood’s account of her blundering 
and bewildered efforts to cope with the 
world. That she succeeded in building 
a full life for herself, that she achieved 
the missionary career she so deeply de- 
sired (she founded a maternity hospital 
and a home for the aged in Thailand), 
that she became a good mother to two 
little Chinese waifs, and that, at fifty- 
two, she entered upon a rich and satis- 
fying marriage, are indeed evidences of 
the strength of the human personality 
and the goodness of the Creator. 

As a revelation of a good, simple, 
even holy woman, Teresa Lightwood’s 
autobiography must be read with re- 
spect. Her deep sense of gratitude, as 
she looks back on her three lives, has a 
ring of authenticity. Perhaps because 
she really cannot write very well how- 
ever, her character emerges as vaguely 
out of focus. One wonders how any per- 
son could have lived for twenty years in 
an atmosphere so totally devoid of hu- 
man warmth anud kindness as Teresa 
pictures her religious order. One won- 
ders how any normally bright Mother 
Superior could have accepted the child 
that she was. But most of all, one mar- 
vels at the succession of quiet miracles 
which led to her awakening into the 
real world of grace and joy and love. 

Genevieve M. Casry 


The Edge of Day: A Boyhood in the 
West of England, by Laurie Lee. 
276 pp. Morrow. $4. 


W ITH a sensuousness that would 
give a Freudian pause, Laurie Lee 
recalls his boyhood in the Cotswolds 
during and after World War I. Many of 
the memories emerge as somewhat larger 
than life. One delightful chapter pic- 
tures two neighboring old ladies: 
With their sickle-bent bodies, pale pink 
eyes, and wild wisps of hedgerow hair, they 
look to me the very images of witches . . . 
They wore high-laced boots and long mus- 
lin dresses, beaded chokers and candle-wick 
shawls, crowned by tall poke bonnets tied 
with trailing ribbons and smothered with 
inky sequins. They looked like starlings, 
flecked with jet, and they walked in a 
tinkle of darkness. 


Tales of old crimes in the village, 
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lively escapades at school, loving sketch- 
es of his mother—all are grist for Lee’s 
mill. Yet the reader can legitimately 
question whether the author, as a three- 
year-old, would have reacted thus to 
sharing a bed with his mother: “Alone 
at that time, of all the family, I was 
chosen her dream companion, chosen 
from all for her extra love; my right, so 
it seemed to me.” Another chapter ex- 
plores the amoral crudities of sexual ex- 
plorations by the young country folk, 
and limits the book’s readers to the ma- 
ture. 

Nostalgia for boyhood is combined 
here with nostalgia for a way of life— 
for the villages which dwindled in im- 
portance as automobiles shortened all 
roads, for the church which was no long- 
er a central stage for all life’s drama, and 
for the family which shrank in impor- 
tance as it expanded to take in the new 
brothers-in-law. In the author’s eyes, 
“Time squared itself, and the village 
shrank, and distances crept nearer. The 
sun and moon, which once rose from 
our hill, rose from London now in the 
east.” 

In period and mood, the book invites 
comparison with Ray Bradbury’s Dan- 
delion Wine, but it is the American boy- 
hood which comes off more wholesome, 
more honestly presented. Nonetheless, 
this handsomely designed book, first 
published in England under the title, 
Cider With Rosie, merits attention for 
its evocative language, vivid imagery, 
and memorable characters. 

Peccy SuLLIVAN 


Peter Claver: Saint of the Slaves, 
by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 328 pp. 
Newman. $4.75. 


o sum up Peter Claver, one must 

borrow the phrase of his latest biog- 
rapher: Claver was “an extremist in 
fearless love.” He needed to be. His con- 
temporaries of that Elizabethan age 
CClaver was born in 1580 and died in 
1654) were vigorous in most deeds, 
whether of love or of ambition. The 
young !esuit scholastic who studied phi- 
losophy at the Jesuit college on the is- 
land of Majorca absorbed the boldest of 
ideals from the institute’s aged porter, 
Alphonsus Rodriguez. This was the 
man who instilled in him the ambition 
to evangelize the poor Negroes enslaved 
by colonizers of New Granada. 
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Curious anomalies abound in Peter 
Claver’s career. Although consumed by 
desire to save the souls of the slaves, he 
feared to receive minor orders before 
sailing for the Indies, and could only be 
persuaded later by the arguments of his 
mentor in social work, Father Alonso 
de Sandoval, S.J. Again, he abstained 
from directly using his great talents for 
Latin and Greek, for philosophy and 
theology, but chose rather to employ his 
energies in catechizing the Negro slaves, 
prisoners, and lepers. 

One has to follow, step by step, the 
author’s scholarly research and critical 
analysis to lend credence to this biogra- 
phy. That mortal man should accom- 
plish what Claver did would never be 
possible without floods of grace. For dec- 
ades he overcame not only natural phy- 
sical revulsion from the horrors of filth, 
disease, and depravity, but also the mor- 
al assaults of calumny, misunderstand- 
ing, and persecution. 

The most modern methods of social 
work were employed by Peter Claver. 
Finding that the slaves were of twenty- 
five different lingual groups, he used 
slave interpreters, training them as 
craftsmen and as catechists. He honored 
each individual, no matter how lowly, 
as a fellow human being, and subjected 
himself to the direction of even his 
slave helpers. 

As the Jesuit historian, Father James 
Brodrick, remarks in his Preface to this 
book, it “goes far beyond any of those 
earlier attempts to probe the psychology 
of one of the most heroic and baffling 
of God’s saints.” This is, indeed, a tri- 
umph of scholarly and practical hagi- 
ography. 

Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


Confederate Chaplain, edited by Jo- 
seph P. Durkin, S.J. 176 pp. 
Bruce. $3.50. 


~~ Confederate chaplain, James 
Sheeran, was born in Ireland but 
came to America twelve years later. He 
lived in Canada, New York City, a 
small town in Pennsylvania, and in 
Monroe, Michigan, where he taught 
school, was married and had two chil- 
dren. He was widowed by 1849 and al- 
though the destiny of his son is obscure, 
it is known that his daughter died in a 
convent. Sheeran was ordained a priest 
of the Redemptorist Congregation. He 
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was assigned to their church in New 
Orleans three years before the outbreak 
of war and soon became an ardent seces- 
sionist Southerner. In September, 186], 
he joined the Army of Northern Vir. 
ginia as a volunteer chaplain. 

During his service Father Sheeran 
kept a journal, the most significant parts 
of which are here published. Father 
Durkin, the editor of this journal, de- 
scribes the chaplain as “a unique and 
admirable character” and _ states that 
“... the net effect of the journal is to 
portray the atmosphere of the war more 
forcibly than if the stress had been 
placed on tactics and strategy.” 

Father Sheeran was well received and 
became widely known throughout the 
army. General Ewell expressed “much 
pleasure at having a Catholic chaplain.” 
The priest took his duties seriously and 
was as quick to rebuke the General for 
his parties as the soldiers for their im- 
morality or cowardice. He won an argu- 
ment with General Lee, faced General 
Jackson, and forced several unworthy 
officers from the service. He was arrest- 
ed by General Sheridan while on a le- 
gal pass and was imprisoned in the sta- 
bles of Fort McHenry where prison con- 
ditions were horrible. He finally re- 
ceived from General Sheridan an admis- 
sion that his imprisonment was unjust. 
No native Southerner was more preju- 








diced against the “perjured president” 
or more devoted to Jefferson Davis. 
Sheeran ended his war service in the 
hospital in Richmond and was there 
when Grant occupied the city. The 
priest blamed the Confederate Congress 
for the loss of the war. After his return 
to his parish in New Orleans, his super- 
iors allowed him to rest for a few months 
and then sent him to a new assignment 
—in the North. 

The editor of this journal, Father 
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Durkin of Georgetown University, has 
written several books but is best known 
for his recent Stephen T. Mallory: Con- 
federate Navy Chief and General Sher- 
man’s Son. The approaching centenary 
of the Civil War will increase the del- 
uge of books on that great theme. At 
several meetings of the various historical 
gcieties, concern has been expressed 
that many unworthy books on the Civil 
War will be published instead of better 
books in other periods of history, and in 
the last issue of an historical magazine, 
almost one-fourth of the books reviewed 
were on the Civil War. However, this 
is one book that will be welcome, espe- 
cially because of its documentary nature. 
Bruce Catton has written the Introduc- 
tion to this book which is the only pub- 
lished journal of a chaplain on either 
the Northern or Southern side. 
J. Herman ScHauINcER 


Name and Address, by T. S. Mat- 
thews. 309 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $4.50. 


- Is ALMOST too good, like something 
out of Evelyn Waugh, that the son 
of an Episcopalian Bishop should go 
through St. Paul’s, Princeton and Ox- 
ford to become editor of Time. This is 
essentially the life story of T. S. Mat- 
thews, who quit in 1953 after twenty- 
four years with Henry Luce’s brash 
brainchild. And to Matthew’s eternal 
credit, as revealed in this artful auto- 
biography, he was aware of the irony, 
although never quite certain why. 

Born into what C. Wright Mills calls 
the “power elite,” Matthews could not 
escape his destiny. A grandson of Proc- 
ter of Procter and Gamble, he went 
through all the standard miseries of 
privileged intellectuals: repressed child- 
hood under stern Papa, gentle Mama; 
the weakling “new boy” at various up- 
per-crust prep schools here and abroad; 








at college, a wild spree with all the 
standard ingredients (booze, socialism, 
agnosticism, the ill-fated Genius Friend, 
the cruel-but-beautiful Girl). Frankly, 
for 185 pages it is like Sunday night 
TV drama, and despite Matthews’ gifts 
of style, a crashing bore. With so much 
in the world to worry about, it’s hard to 
get worked up over whether or not Mat- 
thews approved of his father, who was, 
evidently, a pill. 

Like most people, apparently, Mat- 
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thews got into journalism by accident: 
he would have preferred being a great 
writer. He fell into a position with Her- 
bert Croly’s prestigious New Republic 
and rubbed shoulders with such as Stark 
Young and Edmund Wilson; four years 
later, he was recruited by an old col- 
lege chum to be in charge of books, 
press and religion for Time. This should 
be considered a stroke of mild luck, for 
Time was then (1929) a mere infant: 
its reporters were still rewriting the New 
York Times. 

The inside story of Matthews’ inner 
conflicts at Time Che was a book critic 
at heart, never quite took the rest of it 
seriously) make up the most intriguing 
part of the autobiography—unfortunate- 
ly, only sixty pages. There is a good 
character study of Luce (C“brisk, bald- 
ing, bristle-browed”) and an effective 
damnation of Time’s political reporting 
(the last fair election coverage, says 
Matthews, was in 1940). Matthews, 
now sixty, is doing what he has always 
wanted to do: write what he feels like 
writing. His first book, The Sugar Pill, 
was a Critique of journalism. 

For all his reputation as a wit, Mat- 
thews devotes his final chapters to real- 
ly quite pedestrian thoughts on liquor, 
sex, religion and “knowing thyself.” He 
approaches these topics with charity and 
humility. His conclusion is almost an 
agnostic credo: “I can only be sure that 
in us, in me, something is struggling.” 

The tragedy of our elite, unfortu- 
nately, is the tragedy of all of us; they 
carry us with them, like hitchhikers. 
Matthews was one of those born, so to 
speak, at the wheel of a Cadillac. He’s 
been going all these years without a 
map; now he tells us—a little too cheer- 
fully—he’s not sure there is one. 

James W. Arnoip 
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Julian the Apostate, by Giuseppe 
Ricciotti. Translated by M. Jo- 
seph Costelloe, S.J. 275 pp. 
Bruce. $4.75. 


bie BOOK is a sequel to The Age of 
Martyrs in which Canon Ricciotti 
discussed Christianity from the time of 
Diocletian to the death of Emperor Con- 
stantine. Julian the Apostate now pro- 
vides a biography of Constantine the 
Great’s nephew. But it is more than the 
life story of just one man, interesting 
though that may be. In correlating Juli- 
an’s thought and writings, his politics 
and his religion with the historical 
background of the first half of the fourth 
century, the author presents an over-all 
and well-balanced picture of Church 
and State in the turbulent decades fol- 
lowing Constantine the Great. Here, 
too, are valuable insights into the phil- 
osophical world of Julian’s time, into 
the relationship of the theurgic Neopla- 
tonism of Iamblicus to ascendant Chris- 
tianity on the ofe hand, and to declin- 
ing Greek religion on the other. 

The author kas used the best sources 
available: the writings of Julian himself, 
of those opposed to him (e.g., Gregory 
Nazianzen), and of those who favored 
him, (e.g., Ammianus Marcellinus). 
Like the master craftsman he is, Canon 
Ricciotti does not merely quote. He at- 
tempts an honest evaluation of all testi- 
mony for or against, in the light of our 
total knowledge of the men and the 
times. Where there is no certainty on 
particular views, he says so. Where he 
offers conjectures, he gives reasons for 
them. We find the author always trying 
to get behind the sources and the quota- 
tions to reach Julian himself, a man 
much sinning, and yet much sinned 
against. The result is a remarkable and 
reliable picture of a young man who 
left his mark on history while earning 
the epithet “The Apostate.” 

The book reads well: enough, and 
none of the vitalitv of the original is 
lost in translation. We learn how Juli- 
an, born in 331 at Constantinople, was 
almost murdered at the age of six in a 
struggle for political supremacy, and 
then was exiled to Macellum where, 
probably, he learned an Arian form of 
Christianity, was baptized, and enrolled 
in the lowest rank of the Christian 
clergy as a “lector.” Growing in years 
and still exiled from the political scene, 
he devoted himself to higher studies 
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and mysticism. This, in turn, weaned 
him away from Christianity and led to 
his initiation into the pagan mysteries 
while he was still in his early twenties. 
Then came his political ascendance: 
from being made Caesar (or governor) 
of Gaul in 355—largely through expedi- 
ence and the favoritism of Empress Eu- 
sebia—to his succession of Constantius 
as sole Augustus in 361. With absolute 
power came his open expression of par- 
tiality towards paganism and increasing 
strictures against Christianity (both Ari- 
an and orthodox). Since Julian had 
been a valiant soldier both before and 
after attaining the power of Augustus, 
it is not surprising that death should 
have come to him on a field of battle. 
It was the year 363. He was only thir- 
ty-two. 

The facts of a man’s life are fairly 
easy to tell. But the person behind the 
facts, and the why and wherefore of so 
many apparent inconsistencies of char- 
acter and motivation are not easily come 
by. Canon Ricciotti has done a fine job 
of guiding the reader towards a deeper 
understanding of the man called Julian 
the Apostate, and of his place in history. 

Ertc May, O.F.M. Cap. 
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Merry Monarch: The Life and Like- 
ness of Charles Il, by Hesketh 
Pearson. 274 pp. Harper. $5. 


O' THE DEATH of Charles II on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1685, his most recent biog- 
rapher comments: “Before midday the 
sanest, most human and civilized of 
monarchs had ceased to breathe; and 
envy, hatred and malice, masquerading 
as religion, could touch him no more.” 
In a single sentence Hesketh Pearson 
thus summarizes two of the most salient 
facets of his interpretation of the third 
Stuart king of England. The casual 
reader cannot escape the admiration 
Pearson holds for the Merry Monarch; 
the more thoughtful reader is certain to 
ponder over Pearson’s interpretation of 
the religious factors of the Restoration 
Era. 

Mr. Pearson is not the first to praise 
Charles highly. The King restored to 
the throne after the Cromwellian inter- 
regnum was indeed a man of charm, 
wit, intelligence, and accessibility. En- 
dowed with both a sense of occasion and 
of humor, he knew when to yield— 
which could not be said of either his fa- 
ther, Charles I, or his brother, James II. 
Pearson says of him: “In a tranquil neg- 
ative sort of way, he personified all that 
was best in the English character. . 
Lacking passion, he stood for toleration. 
Having no malignity, he typified char- 
ity. Hating retribution, he desired recon- 
ciliation.” Yet, as David Ogg remarked 
in his earlier study, “To the patriotism, 
moral courage, and self-sacrifice which 
have been eulogized by his more recent 
biographers he made no claim.” When 
at Charles’ request the Earl of Roches- 
ter composed the now-famous epitaph: 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King 

Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one. 
the King explained the apparent contra- 
diction by retorting: “The matter is easi- 
ly accounted for; my discourse is my 
own, my actions are my ministry’s.” 

Of the moral character of the King, 
Mr. Pearson is much taken with the 
skeptical nature of Charles: 

He was much too intelligent to believe that 

any creed had the monopoly of truth or 

that any institution could provide a ra- 
tional or mystical explanation of creation 
that was mentally and emotionally satisfy- 
ing; and he was. much too kindly by tem- 
perament to accept the petty, punitive 


deity conceived by the littleness and re- 
vengefulness of human beings. 





The King’s mistresses are presented 
attractively and praised for their humap. 
ity. Charles was not an enthusiastic 
gambler, nor was he much addicted tp 
alcohol. Of the “three freedoms” of the 
Restoration Era—gambling, drinking 
flirting—the monarch indulged in only 
one. “But,” explains his biographer, “the 
healthy openness, engaging honesty and 
refreshing shamelessness of his behavior 
attracted a nation that had recently 
passed through a period of cant, hum. 
bug and hypocrisy in sex matters . , 
It will certainly come as no surprise to 
the reader of Merry Monarch that such 
an enlightened view of moral behavior 
will insure a rather facile evaluation of 
the religious elements of this particular 
period. 

The truth is that Pearson is ill-quali- 
fied to treat a period of history when te. 
ligion was of such moment to its vari- 
ous and varying adherents. He abounds 
in satirical phrases such as: “a ruffled 
Deity . . . propitiated by his crazy min- 
isters,’ “sanctimonious mob of | half- 
wits,” “canting humbugs”; he commends 
Charles for his lack of principle by say- 
ing, “Like a naughty schoolboy, he lied 
like a trooper over the whole affair, 
mendacity being the only answer to hy- 
pocrisy.” While evincing a solid respect 
for Cromwell’s military genius, Pearson 
has only light laughter or heavier irony 
for the Protector’s religious sincerity. By 
the time the reader has reached page 
219, he barely quivers at reading: “It is 
not possible to believe either in absolute 
evil or unadulterated good.” Although 
Mr. Pearson may serve well for a gen- 
eration who share his admiration for a 
faceless goddess Toleration, for the his- 
torian he remains singularly inept when 
dealing with an age whose God still 
inspired martyrdom. 

Merry Monarch is, nevertheless, an 
engrossing book written with as much 
charm, wit, and intellignece as its sub- 
ject is said to have displayed. The lusty 
yet lethargic, swarthy exile who accept- 
ed General Monk’s invitation in 1660 
left behind him at his death a reign in 
which an English king had achieved 
such commanding authority as neither 
of his Stuart predecessors could boast. 
The biographer’s favorite King, Charles 
II, loses nothing of his fascination or 
reputation at Pearson’s hands. This will 
doubtless be a most popular book, and 
deservedly. 


ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 
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Stop Pushing 


by Dan ‘Herr 


MONG OUR more sophisticated Cath- 
A olic writers it is almost mandatory 
to say, ‘| am a writer who happens to 
be a Catholic.” Since next to owning a 
myna bird, a reputation for sophistica- 
tion is my chief aim in life, I have taken 
to saying, “I am a writer who happens 
to manage a Catholic bookstore.” 

No matter what you have heard or 
read, and I realize the fantasy is part of 
American folklore, the life of a Catholic 
bookseller is not so simple that he can 
brush after every meal. Problems, prob- 
lems, problems—and mostly concerning 
people. If it weren’t for publishers, au- 
thors, and customers, life would be al- 
most bearable. Even then, a bookseller 
would have little time left to devote to 
his main task of blowing dust off dust 
jackets. He would still have to spend a 
good part of his day in counselling eager 
and zealous young people who want to 
open a Catholic bookstore just like his. 

By mail, by phone, and, worst of all, 
in person come the requests, “How do 
you run a bookstore?” The information 
seekers have at least two characteristics 
in common: they just love to read books 
and they want to do good. All they want 
from the bookseller are the addresses of 
a few of the better publishers and brief 
but complete instructions on how to 
write a check, what to do about books 
that don’t sell, and a short loan until the 
operation gets going. 

I have tried to deal with this rather 
insulting problem in various ways. (In- 
sulting, because the question clearly im- 
plies that any stupe could take over my 
job after four minutes of basic instruc- 
tions and, though I am willing to toler- 
ate such a heresy from my fellow-work- 
ers, I resent it from an outsider.) If I 
tell them the gory truth, I am accused 
of being afraid of new competition; if I 
don’t, my conscience hurts me for as 
long as several minutes after the inter- 
view has limped to a close. Having de- 
cided this problem won’t go away, I am 
facing it by exposing to the world the 
intimate secrets of bookselling—not, of 
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course, the obvious stuff, like how to 
persuade people to buy books, which 
any duffer can figure out for himself, 
but the really important and esoteric 
features of our life. Here then, for the 
first time, is the low lowdown on book- 
selling, Catholic division, or how to tell 
one Catholic book from another. 
Beware of book salesmen any time and 
all the time but particularly when they 
try to sell you a “prestige” book. Every 
publisher has such books, books which 
supposedly add prestige to a publishing 
house. They are called by various 
names, never by the right one, which is, 
“clinker.” Frequently, they are the brain 
child of a relative, usually an in-law, of 
the publisher, although sometimes they 
indicate that an otherwise untalented 
author has something on the publisher; 
blackmail is the word for it in more po- 
lite circles. If the publisher likes a nip 
now and then, this is the sort of book 
he will contract for in a cozy bar, com- 
pletely forgetting about it until months 
later the blonde brings the manuscript 
in. Unless a book club can be persuaded 
to offer it as a dividend—not an unlikely 
possibility since it is usually outsized 
and overpriced and of interest to almost 
no one except the author—the alterna- 
tive is to send out review copies to every 
newspaper, magazine, and handbill in 
the country, load up the gullible book- 
seller and solemnly vow to forego pres- 
tige for at least three years. The book- 
seller can try to palm the book off on 
dead-beat or disagreeable customers and 
distribute the remaining copies to his 
staff for doorstops. Remember, beware 
of book salesmen bearing prestige books. 
While we're on the subject of book 
salesmen, you will learn that, like books, 
they come in all sizes. They will become 
your friends, your advisers, your conf- 
dants. Your ego will swell as you con- 
gratulate yourself on all your new 
friends. Later, as you grow in wisdom 
and cynicism, it will suddenly occur to 
you that they are only interested in sell- 
ing books and that they would like you 





if you were a toothless oink. Your ego 
will recover, however. 

Now and then you will get a custom- 
er who wants a “good clean Catholic 
novel.” This request usually comes from 
old ladies of either sex and their wants 
can be quickly satisfied by giving them 
any one of a number of novels fathered 
by the Bruce Publishing Company, be- 
ginning with that unforgettable deter- 
gent novel, The Scarlet Lily. If you are 
faced with a customer who wants to buy 
a novel but insists he does not like fic- 
tion, offer him a Sheed and Ward novel, 
assuring him that obviously the Sheed 
and Ward editors don’t, either. 

All books weighing more than two 
pounds are published by Herder of St. 
Louis. You owe it to your insurance 
company to determine if the customer 
has sufficient stamina to carry the book 
home and hold it in his lap while read- 
ing. If not, be adamant. 

Be leery of stocking any convert biog- 
raphies in your store unless they have 
been written by Father John A. O’Brien. 
He has this field sewed up, copyrighted, 
patented. All imitations are not only un- 
fair but undoubtedly illegal. 

If you are approached by a starry-eyed 
customer seeking a Catholic marriage 
book from which to obtain the facts of 
life, better dissuade him else he might 
come back and throw the book at you. 
Catholic marriage books, you must ex: 
plain, are above this sort of thing. 


wo TyPEs of books you will always 
have with you, and there are two 
distinct types even though you may have 
trouble distinguishing between them. 
They are histories of smaller religious 
orders and biographies of venerable 
founders of smaller religious orders. You 
won't be able to persuade customers to 
buy them because anyone remotely in- 
terested has already received two copies 
free. You'll keep these books in your 
store, nevertheless, both because friends 
of these religious orders will be looking 
for them—theyll howl if you have 
slipped up—and because they are usual- 
ly sold, not by regular book salesmen 
but by the oldest and feeblest members 
of these orders who are dispatched with 
their package of books on the coldest 
days of the year. Buy three copies and 
offer it up, is my advice. 
Books by more than three authors, one 
of whom is always Bishop Fulton J. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Free Speech in the Church, by Karl 
Rahner, S.J. 112 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $2.75. 


poe TITLE Essay of this compact vol- 
ume is concerned with the right and 
duty of the layman within the Church 
to speak openly to the Church and 
about the Church. The second essay, 
“The Prospect for Christianity,” pre- 
sents a view of the life of the Church 
which is breathtaking in its scope and 
inspiring in its optimism. 

Father Rahner begins with a discus- 
sion of “public opinion” in the Church. 
Carefully threading a line between theo- 
logical dogma, which is not to be decid- 
ed by “public opinion,” and completely 
extra-religious matters, he focuses upon 
problems which are of concern to the 
layman and yet upon which he is not, 
as layman, incompetent to speak, areas 
where his opinion is not irrelevant. As 
the author points out, even the most 
well-meaning “paternalism” presupposes 
honesty and outspokenness in the “chil- 
dren,” if it is to be at all effective. No 
authority can operate in a vacuum with- 
out running the risk of precisely the 
crypto-schisms that Father Rahner wants 
to avoid in the Church, between hier- 
archy and laity. His solution is simply 
“free speech,” to allow Catholics to 
“talk their heads off” about such things 
as “the housing and dress and customs 
of the various orders,” “the educational 
methods in use in Catholic institutes 
and monastic establishments,” and so 
forth. (Though he speaks softly, Father 
Rahner does not pull punches.) In fine, 
there must be the realization on the 
part of all Catholics that there can be— 
and should be—within the Church 
“something like Her Majesty's [Loyal] 
Opposition,” concerning those things 
which are “merely human.” 

Unfortunately—and Father Rahner 
himself mentions the fact—as_ things 
stand now, there is “very little, if any, 
recognized way in which public opinion 
can make itself felt within the Church 
today, according to modern canon law.” 
Therefore we must in a way trust to 
Father Rahner's “legal,” theological and 
historical acumen, to avoid complete 
pessimism in this matter, and the suspi- 
cion that his whole effort is in vain. 
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The second essay takes its departure 
from a related “pessimism,” the Chris- 
tian’s almost inevitable despair concern- 
ing the future, in human terms, of the 
Church. A supernatural faith in the ul- 
timate victory of Christ is not in ques- 
tion here, but only “our struggle to get 
official Catholic Christianity recognized 
and accepted in the tangible reality of 
the world.” Again, the author eschews 
all ostrich-ism and_ self-righteousness. 
He prefers, instead, to give up the com- 
forts of historical parochialism and to 
work towards an unfamiliar but viable 
vision of the Church’s role in time. The 
eternal core of the Church which he un- 
covers for us will not only withstand 
the ravages of time—that would be little 
consolation indeed—but rather, as a vital 
reality, it will emerge visibly triumph- 
ant, within time. In order for this to 
happen, in order for the Church to con- 
tinue and even expand her essential 
function, salvation, there must be “a 
change in the way her influence takes 
effect,” a change which Father Rahner 
feels is now taking place. The Church 
will shift its mode and methods from 
the established and institutional realm 
over into the more personal sphere, and 
its influence will be “more on the side 
of the individual’s own personal initia- 
tive.” (Thus the relation between the 
two essays. ) 

The message of this second essay, and 
the substance of the whole book, is a 
joyful, if solemn, “Fear not. .. .” For all 





Joseph Schuyler: Four parts of a parish 





that can be lost to the Church throug, 
“free speech” or the prospects of , 
seemingly inhuman technocratic futur 
are those things which were proper sole 
ly to a particular age or place in whic 
the Church lived, whose Life canno, 
end or be delimited. Sooner or later, the 
very “homogenization” of man which 
our time promises must lead to the “uni. 
versalization” of the Church itself, 
JoserH Carpino 


Northern Parish: A Sociological and 
Pastoral Study, by Joseph 8 
Schuyler, S.J. 360 pp. Loyok 
University Press. $8. 


fy iN Father Fichter’s Southern Par. 
ish of ten years ago, Northern Par. 
ish presents a parish carved out of 4 
living city; activity and personnel ar 
tabulated; the conclusion is simple- 
“final answers to numerous questions 
must await further research.” Unlike it 
counterpart, however, this parish is iden- 
tified as Our Lady of Mercy, a bustling 
up-town complex located just off busy 
Fordham Road and the Grand Con 
course in the Bronx. The approach is 
carefully, “on the positive side.” 
Certainly, any specification of the 
Church in a changing milieu is an ad 
vantage. There has been too much gues 
work and too many pious assumptions. 
We need microscopes. We need to struc 
ture our Catholic Action with induction 
as well as with deduction. We need 
more facts and less fictions. Father 
Schuyler somewhat satisfies this need. 
There are difficulties, however. One 
problem stems from the dichotomy in 
which the whole book is couched. The 
goal is at once scientific and_ pastoral. 
As Father Schuyler notes, there is no 
built-in incompatibility between the two 
objectives. Nevertheless, the fact that 
over half the pages are devoted to back- 
ground material and technical detail 
will not attract the working priest. And 
the fact that many of the remaining 
pages involve gentle essays on Catholic 
faith and practice will not stimulate the 
professional sociologist. The method, in 
short, is a mixture of survey, chrono 
ogy, and grace. I sympathize fully with 
Father Schuyler in confronting such 3 
split; still, I must humbly suggest, that 
this formal diary of a New York City 
parish holds perhaps a little too much 
generalizing for the priest and not quite 
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enough depth for the advanced sociolo- 
gist. A final hurdle which any study of 
Church social action must jump is point 
of emphasis. It is wholly unrealistic to 
expect of Northern Parish a total analy- 
sis of church-in-community. Still, there 
js national organization; there are arch- 
diocesan apostolates. These, too, must 
be measured and weighed before the 
picture is complete. 

Each Catholic parish, says Father 
Schuyler, has four parts: territory, 
church, people, priest. He checks these 
through—one by one—relying heavily on 
census data and on a lengthy question- 
naire to which some 300 parishioners 
replied. His date of survey ranges from 
1951 to 1954, but, talking to Monsignor 
Patrick A. O'Leary, pastor of the parish, 
I find that things haven’t changed much 
in the interim. The survey itself teems 
with interesting matter: demographic 
data, convert practice, Mass attendance, 
distribution of sacerdotal time, efficien- 
cy of parish societies. There is also a 
parish land-use map, which Father 
Schuyler—and I enthusiastically concur 
—recommends should hang in the rec- 
tory office of every large urban parish. 

Somehow, though, I fail to take from 
these neat pages a strong, vibrant image 
of the parish as a totality in the com- 
munity. This suggests another problem, 
which Father Schuyler no doubt recog- 
nizes. The urban scene today is a fast- 
changing, multiplex scene. Somehow 
this calm study fails to catch the tempo 
of the times. We miss here the trumpets 
of a Suhard, the experienced wisdom of 
a Fichter, the color of a John O'Grady. 
In their place is found an almost imper- 
sonal scientific method, well conscious 
of its limitations yet confident of its su- 
periority Over mere assumptions, heavy 
on the reporting, light on the conclud- 
ing. This is no reflection at all on Father 
Schuyler as he joins the lean numbers 
of American Catholic social actionists 
(beyond Labor). It is a fraternal warn- 
ing to the reader that Northern Parish 
does not tell—in fact, was never meant 
to tell—the whole story. 

Professional planners simplify their 
task into three phases: survey, analysis, 
plan. There is much survey here, some 
analysis, little plan. I don’t blame Father 
Schuyler for this. He tells us repeatedly 
that he is doing only part of the job. 
That part in itself is urgently impor- 
tant, but in a larger sense, the part that 
remains to be done is more important. 
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Northern Parish joins Southern Parish 
in suggesting the immediate need for 
more continuous Church attention not 
only to the problem of the parish but 
even more so to the problem of the 
whole Christian social gospel, however 
expressed, in the changing American 
community. This book should be read, 
digested, but emphatically not put down 
with a feeling of finality. Northern Par- 
ish is another voice in the chorus de- 
manding a more mature Church re- 
sponse to civic readjustment. Its ulti- 
mate success will be measured by the 
speed and wisdom with which we reach 
that maturity. 
Rev. Rosert G. Howes 


Christ in Russia, by Helene Iswol- 
sky. 240 pp. Bruce. $3.95. 


H ELENE Iswo.sky presents the Eng- 
lish reading world with an oppor- 
tune story of Christ in Russia and of 
the religious traditions of the Big Broth- 
er of the Slavic peoples. It is opportune, 
indeed, in this critical cold war atmos- 
phere since too many people are apt to 
weigh the generality of the Russian folk 
in the scales with the violent usurpers 
who hold them in thralldom. A sadder 
mistake could not be made as this timely 
volume shows, even though this is not 
its primary purpose. 

In the first, and longer, part of the 
book, the author paints a panorama of 
Russian history from its beginning at 
Kiev down to the time of Moscow’s pre- 
dominance, and then on to our own 
day. It is a narrative of spiritual and po- 
litical struggle. The political side, how- 
ever, is only secondary in as far as poli- 
tical and cultural background is needed. 
The story traces the religion of the ori- 
ginal tribes in Russia from pagan days 
to the first light of Christianity in the 
legendary times of the Apostle St. An- 
drew, then through their conversion un- 
der Byzantine influence to the indepen- 
dence of Moscow as the Third Rome, 
through the predominance of the Holy 
Synod, and finally to the bitter persecu- 
tion under the Bolsheviks and Commu- 
nists in our own time. 

All through these periods, we never 
lose sight of the varied relations of the 
Russian Church with Rome. New light 
is thrown on these relations; new saints 
are described; a continuous, valid priest- 
hood stands throughout, and old dogmas 





remain intact. These are only a few 
guideposts in a panorama of interesting 
ecclesiastical detail. 

The second part of the book is espe- 
cially instructive. It deals with the icons 
of Russian liturgy, their meaning and 
origin, legends of the saints in Russia, 
and various devotions, particularly to 
Christ and His Mother. Interesting, too, 
is the explanation of the hymns, chants, 
and, most of all, the peculiarities of the 
functions of the monastic and of the 
secular, or white clergy. 

In a word, the author has omitted 
nothing which can bring to the reader a 
real understanding of the Russian peo- 
ple and their loyalty to the religion of 
Christ as handed down from the first 
dawn of Christianity. In concluding her 
scholarly work, the author expresses the 
common hope of all true Christians: 


On these wanderings in the footsteps of 
Christ and of His saints, Russia will meet 
her Western brothers, and they will em- 
brace each other in joy as the Eastern lit- 
urgy invites them. This then will be the 
goal, a universal goal of union of all in 
Christ, who carried His cross for all. 


JosepH Rousr, S.J. 


The Church of Apostles and Mar- 
tyrs, by Henri Daniel - Rops. 
Translated by Audrey Butler. 623 
pp. Dutton. $10. 


ion this is the third volume of 
Daniel-Rops’ nine-volume Histoire 
de l’Eglise du Christ to appear in Eng- 
lish, it is chronologically the first of the 
set. Like its predecessors, however, it 
can be read as a unit in itself, without 
reference to the full series. 

The story describes the foundation of 
the Church, its Jewish phase, and its ex- 
pansion into the Gentile world. Christi- 
anity’s conflict with the Empire and its 
final triumph under Theodosius the 
Great make up the bulk of the volume. 
At the same time, internal affairs are not 
neglected, for the evolution of the litur- 
gy, the formation of the hierarchy, and 
the development of theology down to 
St. Augustine receive comprehensive 
treatment. Throughout the book, the au- 
thor strives successfully to relate the 
Church’s history to contemporary politi- 
cal and social trends, which makes the 


ecclesiastical chronicle especially in- 
telligible. 
Readers familiar with Daniel-Rops’ 
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The Church in the Dark Ages and 
Cathedral and Crusade already know 
the treat that is in store for them in the 
present volume. The Church of Apostles 
and Martyrs is a completely delightful 
book. The author is obviously a master 
craftsman, thoroughly in control of the 
extensive literature on his subject. Sel- 
dom does the smoothly-flowing text be- 
tray the hand of the translator. The lei- 
surely pace and ample size of the book 
enable the author to develop his topics 
adequately, so that the numerous per- 
sonalities emerge distinctly and the com- 
plexity of issues becomes evident. 
Occasionally, the author paints with 
too broad a stroke, as when he speaks 
of “the fanaticism and violence which 
the soil of Africa so readily confers upon 
her sons,” a judgment that some Nordics 
prefer to apply to the author’s own Lat- 
in race. It really is not “certain” that St. 
Peter lived in Rome about twenty-five 
years, nor is the legend of divine inter- 
vention in Constantine’s wars unassail- 
able. Population figures for Rome are 
consistently exaggerated. The excursus 
on excavations under St. Peter’s should 
have been up-dated by an editor. The 
“select bibliography” of mostly French 
titles is useless for the audience for 
which this translation is intended. By 
no means, however, should these trivial 
criticisms be allowed to detract from the 
real excellence of this fine book. 
Raymonp H. ScHMANDT 


The Idea of Catholicism: An I|ntro- 
duction to the Thought and Wor- 
ship of the Church, edited by 
Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and 
William F. Lynch, S.J. 479 pp. 
Meridian. $6. 


MERICAN CATHOLICS sometimes tend 
to apologize for an apparent defi- 
ciency in scholarly and literary achieve- 
ments and even debate the status of our 
intellectual maturity. But when one 
peruses The Idea of Catholicism, recent- 
ly edited by Fathers Burghardt and 
Lynch, one cannot fail to be impressed 
by the tremendous heritage that is ours. 
Nor are all the accomplishments the 
fruits of past ages. Our own generation 
is producing works of lasting value. 
The learned Jesuit editors have gath- 
ered into one volume the best expres- 
sions of our Catholic faith. Selections 
have been made from the writings of 
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outstanding scholars. One meets again 
the familiar names of Newman, Karl 
Adam, Charlier, Congar, D’Arcy, Be- 
noit, etc. Each author speaks in his own 
words, but all unfold the vast but uni- 
fied idea of Catholic teaching. 

It is interesting to note that every im- 
portant aspect of Catholic belief has 
been studied anew by our generation. 
God, the Bible, Christ, the Trinity, the 
Church, the Sacraments—all have been 
re-examined by contemporary scholars. 
These writers have endeavored to ex- 
pound the Christian mysteries in mod- 
ern forms for modern man. 

The second and shorter section of the 
volume gathers together the early con- 
fessions of faith, texts of the Mass and 
Sacramental rites, spiritual writings of 
the ages and a brief “tasting” of recent 
papal encyclicals and pronouncements. 

The reader puts down the volume 
with a better, clearer idea of the Church 
and her teaching and spirit. Catholic 
readers (and may their number be le- 
gion) will not fail to experience a justi- 
fiable sense of pride. For here is the 
riches of our faith. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Christian Today, by Jean Da- 
nielou, S.J. Translated by Kath- 
ryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 150 pp. 
Desclee. $2.75. 


ie PROBLEM of living a thoroughly 
Christian life in today’s complicated 
and error laden world presents a famili- 
ar challenge. Living as he does amid 
the pressures of professional life—and 
that in an atmosphere tainted with every 
type of error—the Christian layman does 
not find it easy to apply the fullness of 
the Gospel teaching. It is precisely this 
dilemma that concerns Father Danielou 
in his book, The Christian Today. He 
frankly admits the difficulty of the prob- 
lem but contends that it is possible, in 
fact, utterly necessary that the modern 
Christian make his life an expression of 
the Gospel teaching. Instead of fleeing 
the milieu in which Divine Providence 
has placed him, the modern man must 
remain at his post and bring the leaven 
of Christ’s teaching to the world. 

In the book’s seven chapters, the au- 
thor singles out various aspects of the 
challenge presented to the modern 
Christian. Behind each of the subjects 
treated, there lurks a modern error that 





tends to keep the Christian from living 
as Christ taught. The author patiently 
analyzes the error and points the way to 
the correct attitude. 

The facets of Christian living that Fe- 
ther Danielou discusses are treated yn- 
der the following chapter headings; 
“Holiness,” in which he points the way 
to an integration of man’s spiritual and 
professional life; “Love of God,” which ' 
stresses the primacy of the love of God 
and how it must always be the motive 
behind all concern about the welfare of 
our fellow man; “Obedience,” which 
defends the need of obedience and ex- 
plains the type of guidance the Church 
gives; “Liberty,” which discusses the mu- 
tual relationship of liberty to submis- 
sion and shows how the Church is the 
source of true liberty; “Certitude,” 
which takes up the principal obstacles to 
faith and stresses modern man’s reluc- 
tance to accept the consequences of be- 
lief in God; “Faith,” which explains the 
need of external, formal worship of God 
as opposed to religion of the heart; and 
“Poverty,” which shows how content- 
ment with God’s will is the most basic 
element in the poverty of Christ. 

In each of his chapters, Father Dan- 
ielou gives the reader new insights to 
help him face his life in the modern 
world with greater assurance. Many of 
the precise errors that he cites are from 
his own country of France and therefore 
may not be familiar to the American 
reader. But since error has a kind of uni- 
versal character, the essence of these 
errors is found in our midst as well. This 
book, then, is well worth reading. 

CoL_umBAN Brownine, C.P. 


The Science of the Cross, by Edith 
Stein. Edited by Dr. L. Gelber and 
Romaeus Leuven, O.C.D. Trans- 
lated by Hilda Graef. 243 pp. 
Regnery. $4.75. 


isteR TERESA Benepicra of the 

Cross, the Carmelite better known 
as Edith Stein, convert Jewess to Cath- 
olicism, was killed in the gas chamber 
at Auschwitz by Hitlerites. 

It appears that she anticipated her 
fate and accepted this death in a su- 
premely Christian: spirit. She made a 
study of the Cross and the abandon- 
ment it implies. Because of her studies 
in philosophy (she was a phenomenolist 
before becoming a nun), she could see 
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the whole subject with modern eyes. 
But her master was St. John of the 
Cross, and so we have St. John’s teach- 
ing in twentieth-century dress. 

The Science of the Cross is the book 
Fdith Stein wrote under the shadow of 
death. The subject matter is the life 
and teaching of St. John of the Cross; 
her approach to the subject is scholarly. 
She makes some use of Baruzzi, the 
scholar who, more than all others, broke 
new ground. But it must be said that 
research has gone a long way since 
then. To take one example, Edith Stein 
was unaware of the secular origin of the 

thaps over-much praised little poem, 
“The Shepherd Boy.” 

The more important part of the book 
is her critical analysis of the various 
states of contemplation: the dark nights, 
the mystical marriage. She endeavors to 
show that the presence of God in the 
soul by grace and by the union of the 
mystical marriage are not identical. A 
closer study of P. Gardeil or of John 
of St. Thomas might have helped her. 

The book ends with a moving ac- 
count of St. John’s doctrine of the Cross 
and of his death. This apparently is 
only a fragment, but a substantial one. 

What new light does Edith Stein 
throw on the life and teaching of St. 
John? On the life, very little. On the 
teaching? She has restated it in a clear 
didactic style, making continual use of 
the Saint’s text. Very little of this sec- 
tion of the book is Edith Stein, and 
when it is, she is tentative and humble. 

In her own researches into the mind, 
Edith Stein found pre-rational presenta- 
tions to the consciousness of truths 
which could not be called formulated 
propositions, rather “sensings” or 
thoughts of the heart—of which Pascal 
was dimly aware. It is this natural phe- 
nomenon, which she would carry over 
into the mystical sphere as the natural 
basis of these higher experiences, that 
is at a point nearer the center of our 
being than even an act of faith. 

This is not the place to comment on 
this idea but simply the place to bring 
it to the reader’s awareness. We are 
still a long way from having analyzed 
precisely the point in the spirit of man 
in which the mystical experience occurs. 
It is above ratiocination; it is not a 
syllogism nor even a proposition. Edith 
Stein was attempting to probe and for 
this, one is grateful. 

Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 
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be THE SERIOus searcher for a “vision 
of the total meaning of life,” which 
is recognized as essential if one is to 
orient his activities rationally and pros- 
ecute them properly, the scholarly Ab- 
bot of Downside, Very Rev. Christopher 
Butler, O.S.B., offers an excellent essay, 
WHY CHRIST. Though brief, this 
work is solid, sane, and sympathetically 
concerned with the problems which con- 
front the modern mind. The able author 
aims “to show that Christianity meets 
man at the point of his deepest need, 
and that its message takes account of 
perhaps the greatest difficulty that our 
reason has to face in seeking a criterion 
for living: the difficulty that reasonable 
men, seeking such a criterion by the un- 
aided light of their own reason, have 
reached such diverse and contradictory 
conclusions.” This is not a tract on apol- 
ogetics, although it does touch upon the 
salient features of that subject. The in- 
troductory chapter gives a penetrating 
exposition of the modern situation and 
the need for a fixed system of values. 
This is followed by a consideration of 
moral obligation in human conduct and 
its relation to authority which tran- 
scends the level of society. This leads 
to a discussion of religion, religion in 
history, revelation, Christian origins, the 
Church, and the satisfaction found in 
Christian living. Calm thinking, keen 
reasoning, and consummate respect for 
scientifically verified conclusions recom- 
mend this work to mature modern 
minds. (Helicon Press, 164 pp., $3.50) 

Karl Rahner, S.J., is a name to be 
reckoned with in the field of Sacred 
Theology. Professor of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy at the University of Innsbruck in 
Austria, Father Rahner is recognized as 
one of the most influential Catholic the- 
ologians in Europe. His latest work to 
be translated into English by James 
Demske, S.J., is ENCOUNTERS 





WITH SILENCE, a series of essays on 
various aspects of man’s relations to God 
and his fellow man. Couched in prayer 
form and frequently posing questions 
which are directed to God in familiar 
terms, these essays are brief, fresh, and 
stimulating. Only a skilled theologian 
who has given his scientific investiga- 
tions an eternal orientation for personal 
pursuit of perfection could produce a 
series of meditations so profound, yet 
practical as these are. The ordinary read- 
er will not follow them easily. They are 
for the more mature. Priests, because of 
their theological training, and others 
who are prepared to engage in some- 
thing more than ordinary reflective read- 
ing will find this work, small as it is, 
well calculated to enrich their spiritual 
ideals. (Newman, 87 pp., $1.95) 

The reader acquainted with books by 
Monsignor Lucien Cerfaux will be sur- 
prised to see his name attached to 
APOSTLE AND APOSTOLATE, 
which is the rather unsatisfactory Eng- 
lish title of- his latest. It is a commentary 
on the missionary discourse of Our Lord 
in Chapter 10 of the first Gospel. 

No biblical scholar would be sur- 
prised to find Monsignor Cerfaux writ- 
ing a critical commentary on any chap- 
ter of the New Testament, but this book 
is far from a critical commentary. “De- 
votional” is an inadequate adjective to 
describe this work in which the emi- 
nent Louvain professor lays bear in clear 
and impassioned language the spiritual 
riches of the missionary admonitions of 
Jesus and shows how they have been 
lived by certain of the saints. His fa- 
vorite apostles are Francis of Assisi, Ben- 
edict Labre, and John Vianney—the 
choice is almost as surprising as the book 
itself. But in the author’s hands, these 
saints prove singularly effective in ex- 
emplifying the essence of the apostolic 


life. This book will be stimulating for 
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priests and religious and equally help- 
ful to lay apostles. Anyone with an apos- 
tolic vocation or ambitions will be able 
without difficulty to see himself in the 
mirror of God’s Word, as Monsignor 
Cerfaux holds it up for him. It is per- 
haps not out of place to repeat the fa- 
mous werds Augustine heard on a mo- 
mentous occasion: Tolle, lege—“Take it 
up and read it.” 

The book is beautifully printed, and 
the translation by Donald D. Duggan is 
well done, though it could be improved, 
e.g., St. Francis was the “Poverello” not 
“Poverillo” of God; St. Benedict was 
from Norcia or Nursia, not from “Nur- 
cie,”; “lector” occurs twice for “lictor.” 
CDesclee, 184 pp., $2.75) 

All extant sermons preached by the 
late Monsignor Ronald Knox have been 
gathered together into two volumes, one 
of which is made up of occasional top- 
ics; the other, of various pastoral themes. 
Monsignor Knox’s literary executor, 
Evelyn Waugh, engaged Father Philip 
Caraman, S.J., to edit the collection. 
THE PASTORAL SERMONS OF 
RONALD KNOX brings together 108 
sermons, arranged under nine headings: 
“Our Father,” “The Temptations of 
Christ,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
“The Mystery of the Kingdom,” “The 
Harvest of the Cross,” “The Cross of 
Christ,” “The Eucharist,” “Feasts and 
Seasons of the Year,” and “St. Paul’s 
Gospel.” Some, like “Our Father” and 
“St. Paul’s Gospel,” were originally giv- 
en as a series; others have been collected 
from various sources and put together 
because of similarity in their subject 
matter. Father Caraman states in the 
Introduction that the sermons appear as 
they were composed by Monsignor 
Knox. 

Obviously, this is not just another 
book of sermons. The artistry in their 
literary form, the excellence of their di- 
dactic technique, the freshness of their 
insight into revealed truth distinguish 
these sermons as a rich contribution to 
modern spiritual theology and merit for 
their author a place of distinction among 
the foremost spiritual writers of our 
time. The editor has enhanced the prac- 
tical value of this volume by adding a 
detailed subject index. Priests and semi- 
narians will find here a wealth of pas- 
toral spirituality, personal inspiration, 
and a way of priestly perfection. For re- 
ligious and the laity, this work perpetu- 
ates the spiritual impact of a modern 
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“vessel of election,” chosen by Christ to 
convey His teaching to the people. 
(Sheed and Ward, 532 pp., $8.50) 

Another book of sermons, in a differ- 
ent vein, is THE SERMONS OF THE 
CURE OF ARS, translated by Una 
Morrissey. To be appreciated in all their 
blunt simplicity, these sermons of St. 
John Vianney must be put back into 
their context—the context of the life of 
the man who preached them and of the 
people to whom they were addressed. 

The people of Ars had been neglected 
for years; few attended Sunday Mass or 
made their Easter duty. As a young 
priest, St. John felt it necessary to exag- 
gerate certain details of morality that he 
might make them more perceptible to 
the least instructed portion of his audi- 
ence and so bring them back to the prac- 
tice of religion. In addition, his austere 
temperament inclined him to preach the 
terrible truths. He returned in almost 
every sermon to death, judgment, and 
hell. He preached principally on morali- 
ty, the sinfulness of dancing and drink- 
ing, the need for reform. 

The eighty-five sermons in this vol- 
ume are those he preached at the begin- 
ning of his ministry, for as time went 
on, he was forced to spend long hours in 
the confessional and was unable to write 
out his sermons. Time failed him. That 
the Cure may have used a severity in 
dealing with his flock that now seems 
foreign to our habits is unimportant. He 
was of his time; he spoke to the people 
in terms they understood. (Regnery, 195 
pp., $4.00) 

For those interested in the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement, the appearance of a book 
on the subject by Yves Congar, O.P., is 
welcome. The latest to be translated into 
English is THE MYSTERY OF THE 
CHURCH, a series of essays, doctrinal 
in character, which emphasizes the mys- 
tery which the Church is, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the role of the Holy 
Spirit in the structure and life of the 
Church. If the Church is to be viewed 
correctly, it is important to keep in mind 
the role of the Holy Spirit. Protestants 
attack the Church as a juridical organi- 
zation, artificially constructed, and jus- 
tified by an appeal to scriptural texts 
which are prior and external to it. But 
this is not the case. The Church is a 
living organism, animated and governed 
by the Holy Spirit. It is an organism 
which contains within itself the law by 
which it is governed. This emphasis on 





the nature of the Church as an organ- 
ism, without detriment to consideration 
of it as a structure, is what makes this 
book particularly worthwhile, both for 
an intellectual appreciation of the mys- 
tery of the Church and for a devotional 
approach to this mystery. CHelicon, 186 
pp., $4.75) 

A newly revised edition of the Eng. 
lish translation of Dietrich Von Hilde ‘ 
brand’s classic, LITURGY AND PER. 
SONALITY, has come to hand. This 
concise and attractive volume was first 
published by the renowned German lay 
scholar and theologian in 1932, before 
he was forced to flee the Gestapo at the 
University of Munich and to seek ref- 
uge in various countries, and finally 
here. 

This edition, more readable than its 
predecessor, shows how perfectly the lit- 
urgy of the Catholic Church tends to 
develop the human personality. Cath- 
olics who seek to restore spiritual values 
to their proper place in popular thought 
will welcome it. Its fresh, revealing an- 
alysis of human personality points up 
personality not as something inborn, nor 
a gift, but as the realization of personal 
values. For that reason, the author does 
not regard the average man as a person- 
ality, since he does not develop his po- 
tentialities. True personality is devel- 
oped by proper response to the best of 
values, by a proper link to the world 
of values. Thus, the liturgy offers the 
best means for developing human per- 
sonality because it affords not only the 
highest values, but it offers all values in 
their proper relation to the greatest of 
all, God. 

This book is not light reading; it is 
eminently worthwhile. It abounds in 
trenchant observations and some inci- 
sive comments on current social prob- 
lems. Those interested in the liturgical 
movement will not want to be without 
it. (Helicon, 131 pp., $3.50) 

THE CITADEL OF WISDOM by 
Robert J. O’Connell, S.J., is a collection 
of reflective studies on the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Under eight of Mary’s titles, the 
author finds material for several medita- 
tions, aimed at helping readers to grow 
in the likeness of Christ by reflecting on 
Mary’s life during His infancy and ear- 
ly unknown years. Much space is given 
to the composition of place. Scripture 
and opinions of historians are used to 
re-create the scenes selected. Applica- 
tion to situations in present-day life 
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from the example set by Mary, as the 
fawless imitator of her Son, gives to this 
work a special value for those who seek 
to grow in imitation of Christ. Begin- 
nets in the way of mental prayer and 
those who have difficulty in it will find 
this book attractive, helpful. (Montfort 
Publications, 114 pp., $3.00) 

The upcoming Vatican Council lends 


) a certain timeliness to HOW THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IS GOV- 
ERNED. The author, Heinrich Scharp, 
isa German newspaperman who spent 
many years as a correspondent in Rome. 
He wrote the book for his countrymen 
some six years ago, with a view to con- 
veying a general idea of how the Church 
works. In the Preface, he states that he 
“has deliberately restricted himself to 
the central institutions of the Church— 
the Papacy, the Cardinals and the Cur- 
ia. He has not attempted any descrip- 
tion of the Vatican City State . . . nor 
of the local government of the Church 
in dioceses throughout the world.” The 
style is expository, marked for that clar- 
ity and interest which become the writ- 
ings of an experienced specialist in the 
feld of journalism. The translation is 
well done. 

Most of what the author describes 
will be found in any manual on Canon 
Law or in a text on ecclesiology which 
treats of the Constitution of the Church. 
Interesting details are added here, how- 
ever, which provide a more attractive 
close-up of the Holy Father as he goes 
through the varied schedule that makes 
for an average day at the Vatican and in 
his contacts with personnel of the Cur- 
ia and visitors to Rome. Likewise, more 
intimate insights into the Pope’s private 
life are given. The author succeeds in 
giving a good general sketch of the com- 
plexities involved in the administration 
of the vast organization that is the 
Church. A book like this belongs in the 
library of every educated Catholic. 
Young clerics will have use for it in 
their study of Canon Law and ecclesi- 
ology. CHerder and Herder, 168 pp., 
$2.95) 

HANDBOOK FOR NEW CATH- 
OLICS by Aloysius J. Burggraff, C.S.P., 
is a practical little book for the person 
who has just been received into the 
Church. During the course of instruc- 
tion on the Faith, the prospective con- 
vert is mainly concerned with under- 
standing what he must believe; external 
practices, at best, are treated briefly. As 
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a result, when confronted with situa- 
tions that call for a fuller knowledge of 
Church customs, the new Catholic ex- 
periences some awkwardness, not to say 
embarrassment. 

The range of topics dealt with in the 
fifteen short chapters of this book is very 
complete: the Church calendar, assis- 
tance at Mass, more important public 
devotions (the hymns at Benediction 
are translated into English), blessings 
for persons and for objects, forms of 
oral and written address, an explanation 
of the more familiar Christian symbols, 
stipends, and the like. 

This handbook cannot be recommend- 
ed too highly. An ideal gift from the 
sponsor at baptism, it satisfies the need 
for a manual that will help put the con- 
vert at ease in his new life. CPaulist 
Press, 189 pp., $1.25) 

“Whenever the stations of the Way 
of the Cross are made, the individual 
prays within the embrace of the Church. 
Under the Cross he cannot say any pri- 
vate prayer. Hence it follows that he 





should subordinate his own thought to 
the thoughts and words of Scripture, 
lest his prayer under the Cross lose its 
character.” To assist the devout in mak- 
ing the Stations in this manner is the 
aim of Engelbert Neuhausler in THE 
SACRED WAY. Aptly, this little book 
bears the subtitle, “Biblical Meditations 
on the Passion of Christ.” It is made up 
of twenty meditations, distinguished for 
a richness in the use of quotations from 
Scripture and from the letters of Igna- 
tius of Antioch and Clement of Alex- 
andria. Each meditation is introduced 
by a Gospel text on the Passion. This is 
explained and related to the rest of the 
Passion and is followed by a meditative 
prayer and a series of petitions. The 
subjects begin with Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin and conclude with the em- 
balmment. 

The translation by Gregory Roette- 
ger, O.S.B., leaves much to be desired 
in places. The book was well conceived, 
but this English translation will be lim- 
ited in its use. (Helicon, 128 pp., $2.95) 
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disciplined skill, his affectionately droll 
view of men, his erudition, make him 
the Catholic scholar par excellence. His 
account of the beginnings of his order 
makes an enthralling book. 

Stendhal: Notes on a Novelist, by 
Robert M. Adams. Noonday Press. 
$1.45. Like Boswell, Stendhal in his 
books lives his life, as it were, in broad 
daylight. A candid fool, a genius, he is 
the antithesis of the writers who dis- 
guise their folly by playing the expected 
part. In their absurdity, his characters 
intensely live; tragedy and comedy are 
tangential, as in the death of Julian Sor- 
el. All is accomplished with exquisite 
finesse, art itself applied ironically to 
life. Mr. Adams is a critic so civilized, 
his erudition so unobtrusive, so com- 
panionable, so witty, his book is a de- 
light. 

The Physical Health of Children, by 
Audrey Kelly. Penguin. 95 cents. The 
author is a physician and a mother; her 
book is practical and lucid. Explaining 
most of the ills (and accidents) infant 
flesh is heir to, she offers sane advice 
and helpful. A good book to have 
around the house. 


The Crime at Black Dudley and Po- 


lice at the Funeral, both by Margery 
Allingham. Penguin. 65 cents each. 
“This man controls organized gangs of 
crooks all over Europe and America and 
is utterly ruthless and diabolically clev- 
er.” Vintage stuff! Addicts will savour 
the bouquet of the good old type of 
thriller concocted when the mixture was 
intelligence and melodrama, not sex, 
sadism and stupidity. 

The Restless Flame, by Louis de 
Wohl. Image. 85 cents. Mr. de Wohl 
has a talent, unique in my experience, 
for taking the elements of a saint’s life 
and composing them into a novel that 
moves quickly and dramatically, and 
never sacrifices truth. A much better, 
more capable novelist than many who 
are solemnly studied by pundits, a crafts- 
man of immense skill, in this book he 
tells the story of St. Augustine. I warm- 
ly recommend his work. 

Various Fables from Various Places, 
edited by Diane di Prima. Capricorn. 
$1.15. Moral tales from all the world 
and time, with good pictures, this book 
will be welcomed by those who read 
aloud to children. Drily comic it adds 
to the pleasure we get from listening to 
our own voices, and read solo, pleases 
too. 
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By PAUL HUME 


HE IDEA of a symphony orchestra 

meeting the needs of a community 
is one that hardly existed until the last 
few years. 

The history of some of the world’s 
most famous symphonic organizations 
discloses a wide variety of reasons for 
their coming into existence. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was founded by 
one man, Henry Lee Higginson, who 
for thirty-five years financed the orches- 
tra and exercised sole control over its 
policies. 

The great modern Philharmonia of 
London was founded after World War 
II by Walter Legge, with the intention 
of creating an orchestra unrivaled 
throughout the world for technical and 
artistic excellence. This is something of 
the idea that a decade earlier led the 
National Broadcasting Company to form 
the NBC Symphony for the nearly ex- 
clusive use of Arturo Toscanini. True, 
NBC gave the early training of its su- 
per-orchestra into the hands of orches- 
tral master Artur Rodzinski, and some 
of its memorable concerts were conduct- 
ed by such great men as Ansermet and 
Stokowski. But the NBC Symphony 
was created for the purpose of present- 
ing Arturo Toscanini, at the head of a 
master ensemble, to the audiences of 
the United States. And the National 
Broadcasting Company made its feel- 
ings in the matter unmistakably clear 
after Toscanini’s death when it severed 
its relationship with the orchestra it had 
brought into being. Never was an or- 
chestra more calculatedly elevated into 
the public eye, or more summarily 
dropped from it. 

Other orchestras exist today, the Chi- 
cago Symphony and the London Phil- 
harmonic among them, that were 
brought into being because of the in- 
tense desire of specific conductors 
(Theodore Thomas and Thomas Bee- 
cham in the case of the two orchestras 
named) to lead outstanding ensembles 
in programs of great music. Of course, 
neither of these orchestras could have 
existed had there not been a public for 
its offerings, and, in the case of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, a group of public-mind- 
ed citizens willing and able to assist 
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financially in the organization and un- 
derwriting of so large and questionable 
a venture as the launching of a new or- 
chestra. 

Actually, most of our orchestras had 
their origins either among groups of mu- 
sicians who banded together and began 
giving programs, who eventually enlist- 
ed the support of the neighboring citi- 
zenry, or else among groups of laymen 
who moved first to find ways of secur- 
ing for their cities the services and artis- 
tic benefits that go with resident sym- 
phony orchestras. 

In none of these cases does the idea 
of the orchestra’s “being in tune with 
community needs” appear among the 
founding purposes. That particular 
phrase, however, was used recently—by 
the Executive Secretary of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League—as one 
reason why the nearly one thousand 
symphony orchestras in the United 
States that are members of the League 
find themselves in a healthier state than 
they did ten years ago, when the mor- 
tality rate among newer orchestras was 
high. 

The League’s secretary, Mrs. Helen 
M. Thompson—whose office in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, keeps track of budg- 
ets, programs, money-raising schemes, 
shifts in conductors, and changes of 
managers of its members—said, “In the 
last ten years, orchestras have come to 
realize they must render a service to the 
community cultural institutions and 
that they must render a service to the 
community if they expect support.” 


i tee activities of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under its Ameri- 
can-born and trained conductor, How- 
ard Mitchell, might well serve as guides 
in this field. They add up to a record 
not matched by any other orchestra in 
the world, in serving the broadest pos- 
sible community. 

For five years now, the National Sym- 
phony has played a series of post-season 
programs called “Music for Young 
America.” These free, hour-long con- 
certs are presented by the full orchestra 
to audiences composed largely of the 
thousands of high school students who, 


every spring, make pilgrimages to Wash- 
ington. The concerts are played in the 
auditoriums of the Pan American 
Union or the Department of Commerce, ' 
and attract, in the four or five weeks 
they last each year, between thirty and 
forty thousand young listeners. Mitchell 
makes it a matter of policy to include 
a representative American symphonic 
composition on each of these programs, 

Another area in which the orchestra 
has led in giving a valuable musical 
service to the entire country is in its 
sponsorship of the Merriweather Post 
Competition. Also in its fifth year, this 
contest offers cash prizes of $100, $500, 
and $2,000, as well as appearances with 
the National Symphony, to the winning 
performers among the nation’s high- 
school-age pianists, violinists, and cell- 
ists. Finalists, usually about a dozen of 
them, selected through regional audi- 
tions conducted across the country, go 
to Washington to play in a series of 
elimination contests that have attained 
an unbelievably high level of artistic 
achievement. 

This spring the contest was so close 
that the judges—and the audience con- 
curred in their decision—said they could 
not name a first-place winner, but would 
have to award duplicate prizes, though 
there had been no announcement of 
such a procedure, perhaps because no 
one ever envisioned a tie. It is hard to 
describe the kind of technical brilliance 
and artistic command of the two win- 
ners, 16-year-old cellist Lynn Harrell, 
of Dallas, and 17-year-old pianist David 
Brown, of Salt Lake City. It was the 
kind of playing you expect of far more 
mature and experienced artists. The 
service which the National Symphony 
does in bringing forward and encourag- 
ing this kind of talent in its contests is 
immeasurable. 

In still another of their regular spring- 
time but extra-curricular programs, 
Howard Mitchell and the National 
Symphony may be performing a yet 
greater service both to the community 
and to the country. At the close of its 
regular concert season, the orchestra sets 
up two three-hour sessions which it 


(Continued on page 79) 
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By LEO BRADY 


HEN Marya Mawnngs, an elegant- 
W \y titled lady writer, took the 
American theater to task in the New 
York Times last spring for its monoma- 
niacal concern with “violence, aberra- 
tion and decay,” Tennessee Williams, 
for whom these are fighting words, was 
given an opportunity for rebuttal. 

In the course of a relatively gentle re- 
ply, Williams pointed out that his view 
of life might be unattractive but that it 
was unfortunately accurate and that the 
current dramatic practice of rooting 
around in the sub-, un-, and semi-con- 
scious had given the drama one of its 
greatest boosts in history. In less gen- 
tlemanly fashion (and in somewhat 
doubtful forensic taste), he suggested 
that Miss Mannes was something of a 
Fascist because she was trying to inhibit 
creativity by telling playwrights how to 
go about their business. 

The two articles provoked a gaggle 
of letters-to-the-editor which the Times 
printed in a subsequent issue—twelve 
in favor of Miss Mannes, ten in favor 
of Mr. Williams. 

One of the Williams supporters ac- 
cused Miss Mannes of insensitivity as 
well as fascism. “I charge Miss Man- 
nes,” he wrote, “with being illiterate and 
a friend of television,” and he went on 
to remind her that all great playwrights 
have gone in for brutality and deca- 
dence. He cited “Oedipus dripping gore, 
Hamlet wallowing in blood, Oswald 
babbling in syphilitic decay, Medea 
murdering her children . . .” 

Since the playwrights of the past are 
being summoned here to bear witness, 
it might be worthwhile to point out ex- 
actly what sort of testimony they pro- 
vide in specific cases. 

It is certainly true that horror and 
violence have been staples of the drama 
for a long time. Sophocles, in fifth-cen- 
tury Greece, wrote plays about murder 
and incest and revenge (possibly shock- 
ing a few contemporaries in the proc- 
ess). Shakespeare has one play in which 
limbs are hacked off and another in 
which an eye is gouged out and a great 
many which end in mass funerals. 

But the significant point about a play 
is not what happens in specific scenes 
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but what happens over the whole reach 
of the play, and why it happens, and 
what meaning is attached to the isolated 
events. 

If a recurrent pattern can be found in 
Williams’ plays, it is that life is a place 
where the sensitive people are over- 
whelmed by the brutes or goons. The 
sensitive people are almost always inno- 
cent. They may have committed a few 
peccadilloes here and there (see the 
court records of Blanche du Bois in 
Streetcar Named Desire and Chance 
Wayne in Sweet Bird of Youth), but 
they have been faithful in their fashion 
and in the sentimental Williams ethic, 
they are simple-simon pure. 

Such patterns do not ordinarily ap- 
pear in the work of Sophocles or Shakes- 
peare (to make the comparison as dif- 
ficult as possible) and when such char- 
acters do pop up, they are commonly 
secondary figures and not central ones— 
Ophelia, for instance, in Hamlet, or Jo- 
casta in Oedipus the King. When in 
those rare cases the older dramatists do 
focus on a super-sensitive figure, it is not 
their habit to absolve him from respon- 
sibility. Surely Hamlet is a man of deli- 
cate sensibility and yet—as Mr. Igoe 
pointed out (The Critic, June-July)— 
he is not idealized; we meet him instead 
in his habit as he lived, with all his 
vices, as well as his virtues. Perhaps 
Richard II is the Shakespearean charac- 
ter most closely related to the character- 
istic Williams hero: Richard is able to 
pity himself along with the worst of 
them. But Shakespeare is not himself 
taken in by the self-pity; he does not 
employ the character as an apology for 
man’s weakness or as an indictment of 
the universe. On the other hand, he 
does not adopt a rigorously condemna- 
tory attitude toward him. He sees the 
character whole and exemplifies what 
Miss Mannes seems to be looking for: 
a fair view of the whole man, not a dis- 
torted glimpse of a partial man. 


I T IS WORTH noting, too, that scenes of 

horror have varying effects in the 
theater according to prevailing conven- 
tions of production. The Greeks were 
especially cagey in their use of blood and 





gore. For whatever reason (and the aes- 
thetic might have been the decisive 
one), they arranged their plays so that 
the mayhem took place off-stage, precise- 
ly in order that the moral and spiritual 
horror should have a stronger effect on 
the audience than the raw, physical vio- 
lence. Oedipus appears on stage in a 
mask which represents his eyes as 
stabbed out—but a mask is not a face. 
Even Medea has the grace to dispatch 
her children out of sight of the audi- 
ence. These matters are considerably 
different in a realistic theater such as 
our own where stress is put on a photo- 
graphic mimicking of life and there is 
no formal element to place the action 
at an aesthetic distance. 

Theatrical tradition comes to our aid 
also in trying to understand the kind of 
play Williams writes. At the same time 
Sophocles was writing his immense dra- 
mas about men and mayhem and mor- 
ality, Euripides was starting the Wil- 
liams tradition; he confined himself to 
mayhem and men, to a consideration of 
the “psychological” divorced from the 
“universal.” Medea is an entirely differ- 
ent sort of play than Oedipus the King. 
It is a story of ruthless revenge, the 
classic example of the woman scorned. 
If there were such a person as this, 
Euripides says, she would behave in this 
way, and he gives us a glimpse into the 
dark and barren areas of the human 
heart, without necessarily pretending 
that his picture is comprehensive. 

The Elizabethan stage had its share 
of Tennessee Williamses also. John 
Webster will serve as an example. A 
gifted poet and a shrewd contriver of 
scenes, he wrote of a world where mor- 
al values are non-existent. As in some 
of Williams, the good are devoured by 
the evil in a senseless world. The Duch- 
ess of Malfi, in the play of that name, 
is debased and murdered by her venal 
brothers pretty much in the manner of 
a character in a Williams play. 

So the Williams tradition is a vener- 
able one in the theater, and if I under- 
stand Miss Mannes correctly, her ob- 
jection is not to the plays as such, but 
to the circumstance that they pervade 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


HE SO-CALLED reformation of the 

functional arts at the turn of the 
century known as Art Nouveau (copi- 
ously on view at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art through September 6) seems to 
have done nothing more (like that other 
reformation) than split the mother form 
right down the middle. It is question- 
able if either half has ever quite recov- 
ered. 

With the possible exception of Louis 
Comfort Tiffany stemware and vases, 
those beautiful creations of loose-lipped 
lilies and upswept tulips which nature 
has been imitating ever since, Art Nou- 
veau is a style for which few people 
claim any nostalgia. And yet, at its 
height, it exceeded probably every other 
style for sheer pertinacity of infiltration. 
Furniture, architecture, graphic arts, 
clothing, decorative arts, the fine arts, 
all fell victim to an organized drive by 
such leaders as Alexander Koch, Ger- 
man architect, William Morris, Arthur 





Collection of Museum of Modern Art, New York 
“The Kiss,’ by Peter Behrens 
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Mackmurdo and Walter Crane, English 
craftsmen, who formed guilds and work- 
shops in the 1880's to systematize the 
integration of the new art movement. 
Simultaneously in Belgium, France, 
Holland, Scotland and America, Art 
Nouveau found willing adherents. 
While the aim was ostensibly to reac- 
tivate handcraftsmanship in an era of 
machine-tooled arts, with symbolized 
nature rather than copied nature as the 
source of inspiration, nothing so much 
as Medusa-like excesses seemed to be 
the ultimate result in almost every area. 
These coils upon coils of snake-like 
forms, as in “The Kiss,” a woodcut by 
Peter Behrens (reproduced), or a cir- 
cling forged-iron bannister by Majorelle, 
a carved headboard called “The Dream” 
in which a snake is seen swallowing its 
own tail, a silver-plated brass candela- 
brum of intertwining coils by Von 
Schnellenbuhel and thousands more 
could have been the cause of much of 


Courtesy of Amigos Gaudi, Barcelona. Photo 
Facade of Casa Mila (“La Pedrera’’), by Antoni Gaudi 


the artistic schizophrenia of our father 
and grandfathers. 

Taken with great seriousness by sey. 
eral major artists, Art Nouveau can, 
nevertheless, make certain logical and 
legitimate claims. Interior decoration 4s j 
sumed a cohesiveness lacking in the jus 
past Victorian era of haphazard selec. 
tion. Architecture was designed with 
thought to great spaces for light and air, 
vast plate glass windows replacing the 
tiny panels of the last century. If the 
reproduced photograph of Antoni Gav- 
di’s Casa Mila, an apartment house in 
Barcelona, seems to belie the foregoing 
statement while remaining true to the 
leitmotif of Art Nouveau, other exam- 
ples of the period do support it. Jour 
dain’s Samaritaine Store, Paris, Horta’ 
A Il’'Innovation, Brussels, and Sainte. 
noy’s Old England Store, Brussels, pre 
sent bright, glassy, although ornate fa 
cades to the eye. 

Painting and sculpture rejected rigid 
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formulae, becoming two-dimensional 
and suggestive rather than explicit in 
content. Gauguin’s “Still-life with Pup- 
pies” has the two-dimensionality which 
may have been the precursor of later ab- 
stract art. However, Art Nouveau is 
much more likely to be recognized in 
Odillon Redon’s “Le Mort: Mon ironie 
depasse toutes les autres!” in which a 
nude human form rises from a coiling 
base of brilliant reds up toward a cloudy 
atmosphere. In this era of painting, Re- 
don “. . . was on intimate terms with 
the symbolic poets and, like them, used 
the dream for inspiration. While still 
working with the visible world, he en- 
dowed his reality with fantasy, propos- 
ing to ‘use the logic of the visible in the 
service of the invisible.” (From the 
Catalogue Art Nouveau, edited by Pe- 
ter Selz and Mildred Constantine, a 
major publication copiously researched, 
annotated and illustrated.) Maillol, Bon- 
nard, Picasso and Seurat may be said to 
have contributed in their own fashion, if 
mostly chronologically Cor in defense of 
its innovations) to Art Nouveau. 


WV WISH WE could say that crafts- 
manship in 1960, as exhibited con- 
currently at the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts (selected from a nation-wide 
competition), was the perfect answer to 
the purported goals of the earlier style. 
But, except in the area of rugmaking, 
stained-glass windows and wall decora- 
tions, we believe that this era will slip 
by as unmourned as that of Art Nou- 
veau. Furniture, pottery, utensils and 
fabrics reveal little originality. Pottery 
especially (flower holders, vases and 
bowls) is of elementary and unimagina- 
tive character, having been done much 
more decoratively and skillfully by the 
early Indians. 

For some years, past, however, hand- 
crafted rugmaking, like tapestry, has be- 
come something of a resurrected major 
art. We have seen some magnificently 
designed rugs commissioned for new 
synagogues (in which decoration is an 
adjunct of ritual) having a purity and 
clarity of design and color equal to the 
finest of abstract paintings. In the Con- 
temporary Crafts show a hooked rug en- 
titled “The Oud” (reproduced), faintly 
suggestive of a mythical-type long-eared 
animal, is executed in short and long, 
cut or uncut loops, a technique giving 
texture, light and shadow to the final 
result. Predominant colors are violets, 
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“‘Lepidoptera,’ 


light and dark greens, rose and reds 
with blue-greens and gold harmoniously 
interspersed. Only sixty-five inches 
square, this nylon, wool and cashmere 
fabricated painting is perhaps worthier 
of wall hanging than floor covering. 
“Flower Garden,” the top award winner 
of the exhibition, is a multi-flowered 


hooked rug by Veda Reed, in rather 





wall panel by Ellamarie Woolley 


stylized forms, less exciting as to color, 
but ingeniously executed in nylon, wool 
and cotton. “Embers,” a hooked wool 
hearth rug of round-ended crescent 
shape (by George Wells), was displayed 
half-circling a curved brick hearth- 
stone. Nap of cut loops about five inch- 
es deep is designed in orange, gold and 
yellow ochre shading to deep browns 
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and greens. In each of these, strands of 
the utilized materials are the craftsmen’s 
pigments used like the brushed-on oils 
of the easel painter. 

If the Contemporary Crafts show is 
any indication, enamelists, unlike stone- 
ware and pottery craftsmen, have made 
a more imaginative and exciting use of 
color in their designs. Reproduced is a 
wall panel by Ellamarie Woolley, “Lepi- 
doptera” (from the Greek for scale and 
wing, denoting butterfly or moth) of 
eight enameled squares over copper 
mounted on wood. The overlapping, 
black-bordered shapes in brilliant greens, 
yellows, reds and turquoise are intended 
to look like the wings of lepidopterous 
insects. Another wall decoration, a mo- 
saic panel of vari-shaped, white ceramic 
fragments and small gilded stone-shaped 
objects imbedded in concrete (“White 
on White,” by Frances E. Simches), 
gives somewhat the effect of gold nug- 
gets shining among white pebbles in a 
stream. One of the really great pieces of 
the show, but so small as to be hardly 
noticeable, is Frederick Breydert’s clois- 
onne enamel on silver sacristy box, “The 
Last Supper.” Within the area of two 
and seven-eighths inches by three and 
one-quarter inches, the artist has depict- 
ed a tender scene of the first Eucharist 
with Christ as the central figure, arms 
outstretched, six circles denoting apos- 
tles on the left, four on the right, a sin- 
gle circle resting against His side, the 
twelfth depicted full figure on the ex- 
treme right. Above and below the figure 
of Christ are symbols of the Trinity, the 
bread and wine, the Rock and a lamb, 
the entire group of figures enclosed 
within the shape of a maltese cross, a 
veritable summa theologica in minutiae. 


{ws CRAFT of stained-glass window 
design that so fascinated Georges 
Rouault as to have permanently influ- 
enced his style of painting, and subse- 
quently that of later abstract artists, in 
America is still largely put to use by 
religious institutions. In England, if ex- 
amples shown at the British Exhibition 
held here in June are indicative, a trend 
is already well-established to use stained- 
glass design purely as a decorative art. 
Notwithstanding the problem of site 
and installation of such units of design, 
the individual works, as art, were high- 
ly original compositions. Of the two we 
have space to mention, one was an ab- 
stract pattern in dull grays, greens and 
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Gift of Mrs. Charles Suydam Cutting 
Collection of Museum of Modern Art 


“Father D’Arcy,”’ by Elsa Schmid 


yellows, with touches of pale blue-green, 
the units of design outlined with lead 
strippings applied in the conventional 
manner. At the other extreme, Geoffrey 
Clarke, in a composition called “Em- 
bryo,” used uneven, concentric circular- 
like forms of orange, yellow and raw 
umbers, with lead dividers graduating 
outward to as much as twelve inches. In 
a corridor of similar compositions, elec- 





tric backlighting gave the beautify| 
glowing effect peculiar to stained-glag 
design. 

In the same exhibition, except for , 
wall hanging called “The Tinker’ 
which was composed of myriad bits of 
cloth appliqued on wool satin to fom 
a semi-abstract human figure in violets 
maroons, blue-greens and blacks with 
shades of blue and turquoise harmoni- 
ously juxtaposed, there were few excit. 
ing textile designs. Equal in interest 
however, to the stained-glass section was 
a collection of objects designed for litur. 
gical use: an altar frontal in embr- 
dered collage of figures of the apostles 
in purple cotton, several copes, chasu- 
bles and Torah covers in blue-green 
wool or satin applique and a remarkably 
compact unit of the stations of the cross, 
by Geoffrey Clarke, with fourteen sculp- 
tured iron triangles designed as back 
drops for the stick-like iron figures of 
Christ and others participating in the 
events of the Passion. 

Purely as an example of a modem 
craft, we have included here a photo 
graph of Elsa Schmid’s mosaic and mod- 
elled fresco of Martin Cyril D'Arcy, 
S.J., done in 1948-49 Cincluded in the 
Portraits from the Museum Collections 
exhibition at the Museum of Modem 
Art in June). A difficult medium to 
work, mosaic glass tiles are used here in 
shades of blue and white to capture a 
rather formalized but recognizable like- 
ness of the Jesuit’s aesthetic face. 





Joris-Karl Huysmans 
(Continued from page 15) 


miration. The book brings its author to 
the end of his journey. All that came 
after occurs in less troubled waters, 
though on occasion Huysmans was not 
above throwing in a pebble or two to 
make a little excitement. 

The Cathedral (1898) is probably the 
novel that finds most favour with Cath- 
olics; it is an original evocation of Char- 
tres, its cathedral and the black Madon- 
na of the crypt—a book packed with in- 
formation, with miniature treatises on 
symbolism, architecture, vestments, jew- 
els, herbs and anything that crops up. 
If we are prepared to suffer the book’s 
many prolixities and digressions, there 
are some rewards awaiting us; thus the 
account of the procession through the 
city and the description of the headgear 


of its participants is Huysmans at his 
best. Yet it is a pity that Huysmans is 
so often judged on this novel, frequent 
ly the only one thought fit to put into 
general circulation. It contains many 
characteristic features of his work but 
as a novel it hardly succeeds. 

The Oblate (1903) and The Crowds 
of Lourdes (1906) are his two other 
books that are fairly well known. The 
first recounts his attraction for Benedic- 
tine life, his visits to Solesmes with a 
view to joining the community and his 
eventual settling down for a short pe 
riod as a secular Oblate at Liguge, liv- 
ing in a house near the monastery an 
sharing so far as he could in the reli- 
gious life as a layman. The climax of 
the book is the suppression of the abbey 
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under the Laws of Association. Here 
again we find the book packed with 
Huysmans’ own original reflections—on 
the Divine Office, the state of the clergy, 
the monks of the community, art and 
the Church, mysticism. It emerges clear- 
ly that though his ardor as a new con- 
vert was unabated, his critical sense was 
sill active. He caused offence in quar- 
tes that were unaccustomed to strong 
meat. 

The same thing happened with The 
Crowds of Lourdes. Zola, it will be re- 
membered, wrote Lourdes (1894), a dis- 
honest attack which exemplifies excel- 
lently his muckrake used in the appar- 
ently reluctant and ostensibly accurate 
manner of which he was a past-master. 
Huysmans’ book has been regarded as a 
refutation of this work. So indeed it was, 
though an original one in every sense. 
At the outset he tells us that he is not 
going to recount the story of Bernadette 
in detail—“over and over again what 
might be called the rigmarole has been 
recapitulated by pens belonging to all 
parties.” But the devout found nothing 
for their comfort in the book. It was full 
of that “extravagance” of phrase and 
idea that occurs in all his books. But he 
understood suffering and his descrip- 
tions of the sick and disease-ridden at 
Lourdes show us another side of him. 
His aggressive style could not hide the 
mellowing process that he had under- 
gone; his own sufferings had been too 
great for his emotion not to outweigh 
his concern for precise documentation. 
“My pen,” he wrote, “was not pure 
enough to write of such things.” But his 
book was still characteristic. Who but 
Huysmans could have written the pas- 
sage describing some of the curious char- 
acters to be encountered at Lourdes: 

Among these are some impossible bigots 
from the provinces; they wander round and 
jabber, rattling their rosaries just as mules 
do their curb-chains; they vie with one an- 
other as to who will say most, as to who 
will swill the largest quantity of water, as 
to who will make the Stations of the Cross 
oftenest. Devotees, the dreadful set so well 
known in the chapels of Paris, become 
quite fearsome females at Lourdes. They 
have been let loose since vesterday evening. 

They see a bishop of thirty years of age, 

with long and dirty hair falling down his 

back, a Christlike beard, and hands tat- 
tooed in blue, like a sailor’s; and they rush 
after him, shouting: “How lovely he is! 

He is Christ himself!” And when a rumour 


goes round that he comes from the Holy 
Land, delirium reigns! 


I have left to the end, out of its chron- 
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ological order, Huysmans’ book on St. 
Lydwine of Schiedam (1901), the bi- 
ography of a Low Country mystic whose 
life was spent on a bed of sickness and 
whose sufferings were continual and se- 
vere. In this book he gives full reign to 
his “dolorism’—he was fascinated by suf- 
fering, and he worked out in his book 
the relationship between mystical graces 
and vicarious suffering, and all the im- 
plications of mystical substitution, not 
always with theological accuracy but 
with a suppressed excitement almost 
that seems to say that at last he had 
found a character after his own heart. 
Here again we encounter his predilec- 
tion for the Rhineland mystics, for Suso, 
Tauler and others, though it is perhaps 
not irrelevant to say that he totally mis- 
understood St. John of the Cross. 
“Huysmans,” said Francois Coppee, 
“described himself in his St. Lydwine.” 
And Huysmans himself remarked in one 
of his letters: “The very real splendours 
of suffering are all the same easier to 
describe than to endure when God sends 
them to his poor servants.” Huysmans 
had his full share of them during the 
last years of his life. Cancer of the jaw 
was not diagnosed for some time and he 
lived with agonies of toothache for 
which no dentist could provide a reme- 
dy. His death in 1907 was a merciful 
release from a life of extreme pain. 


HESE bare bones of a literary life 

cannot hope to bring to life the man 
or his milieu—Paris of the Left Bank, 
the whole literary scene of the Eighties 
and ’Nineties and the beginning of the 
movement among the intellectuals to- 
wards the Church. Famous figures flit 
across the scene—Barbey d’Aurevilly, the 
Goncourts, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam and 
Bloy (who characteristically received 
considerable financial help from Huys- 
mans but vilified him while accepting 
his money), and sinister characters like 
Boullan and Leo Taxil. 

Huysmans’ novels have been put for- 
ward as the key to his life—it is possibly 
his life as the key to the novels that at 
this distance of time provides the more 
interesting study. His novels in the first 
place are essentially human documents 
C“No one,” he remarked on his death- 
bed, “has put more of himself into his 
books than I”) and to some extent for 
that reason, they are also of historical 
significance—they are a somber enough 
picture of certain aspects of French life 





in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: the occultist and spiritual move- 
ment of the ’Eighties, reflecting, as Dr. 
Baldick points out, “the state of mind 
of a generation which, in its revulsion 
from materialism and determinism 
sought comfort in spiritualism, theoso- 
phy and even Satanism, before repair- 
ing at last to the Church.” En Route 
epitomizes the Catholic revival of the 
end of the nineteenth centhry. 

The key to it all, novels and life, is 
to be found, however, in Huysmans’ de- 
scription (in La-Bas) of Grunewald’s 
“Crucifixion.” Escape from the pessi- 
mism of his outlook and the dreariness 
of existence (“To me the past seems hor- 
rible, the present grey and desolate, and 
the future utterly appalling,” he re- 
marked) is only to be found by contem- 
plation of Grunewald’s Christ on the 
Cross and by belief in a miracle of meta- 
morphosis transforming “this Redeemer 
of the doss-house, this God of the 
morgue” into the calmness, the majesty 
of the triumphant, reigning Byzantine 
Christ. 

The strange paradox of Huysmans is 
that he was a bizarre genius who some- 
how or other arouses affection. The 
flourishing Societe J.-K. Huysmans 
(founded in 1927) in its official Bulle- 
tin has contrived to publish almost every 
scrap of known information about this 
writer and his works. He has always ex- 
ercised a peculiar interest for English- 
speaking authors (somewhat curiously 
in view of his pronounced Anglophobe 
ideas). George Moore was the first, I 
think, to write an appreciation of Huys- 
mans in English in Confessions of a 
Young Man (1888) where he says, “A 
page of Huysmans is as a dose of opi- 
um, a glass of some exquisite and pow- 
erful liqueur. . . . Huysmans goes to 
my soul like a gold ornament of Byzan- 
tine workmanship.” Huysmans was no 
poet but he possessed the rare gift of 
verbal imagination; if he had not been 
a writer, he might well have been a 
painter, and it is in describing paint- 
ings that his prose really comes alive. 
“Incomparable and enamelled prose,” it 
has been called, but it is a prose that is 
rendered into English only with difficul- 
ty, and the reader who is emboldened to 
try any of the novels in their English 
dress should prepare for disappoint- 
ment: most of the half-dozen books that 
have been translated are very poor speci- 
mens of the translator's art. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


yuiE Tennants ALL THE 
PROUD TRIBESMEN is a mod- 
ern story about a group of primitive peo- 
ple, a small tribe that has lived happily 
for generations on a beautiful island 
amongst the many that lie between Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea. The tribe is 
peace-loving and progressive, under the 
benevolent dictatorship of the elderly 
school-teacher Miss Buchanan. A long- 
time member of the island community, 
Miss Buchanan has brought education 
and health to the natives, accepted from 
them a native child to be her son, and 
worried—periodically and alone—about 
the sinister presence on the island of 
a quiescent volcano. 

Miss Buchanan’s foster son Kerri nar- 
rates the story. Left behind by the pearl- 
diving fleet because he is preparing, un- 
der Miss Buchanan’s careful and loving 
direction, to sit for a scholarship exam- 
ination, Kerri is the only able-bodied 
man on the island when the volcano 
erupts. The terrified natives stream to 
Miss Buchanan, who rises efhciently to 
the occasion. Kerri is sent to find the 
fleet, and brings the boats back in time 
to evacuate the islanders before their 
home sinks into the sea. All the other 
islands except one are already over- 
crowded, and cannot support further 
population. The practical Miss Buchan- 
an directs her people to the single de- 
serted island, scorning the time-honored 
native opinion that the island is haunt- 
ed. The bulk of the story deals with an 
absorbing and exciting project-under- 
way: the islanders’ adventures in build- 
ing a new life under hostile conditions. 

All the Proud Tribesmen is an excel- 
lent book, written with narrative talent 
and taste. It is careful of its authenti- 
city, but always clear and constantly ac- 
tive and interesting. The native life is 
richly unique, but the people who live it 
are familiar human beings, and they 
are presented with deftness and humor. 
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(St. Martin’s Press, $2.95, ages 11-15.) 

HI JOLLY! by Jim Kjelgaard, re- 
volves around a pair of central charac- 
ters, a Syrian camel-driver and_ his 
splendid camel. Eighteen when the 
story opens, Ali is a nearly destitute or- 
phan on pilgrimage to the holy city of 
Mecca. Up to now, his single distinc- 
tion has been his uncanny ability to 
handle and to understand camels. Ad- 
venture trips over adventure on the pil- 
grimage, which ends with disaster: Ali 
unwittingly sheds blood in the holy 
city, an unpardonable sin. He is forced 
to flee the Moslem world. In his un- 
happy wanderings, he enters the Medi- 
terranean port where a special United 
States Navy ship is loading camels for 
transport to America. Ali joins the crew, 
and stays on to become a member of 
the United States Camel Corps, a short- 
lived Army division assigned to making 
a trail from Fort Defiance to the Cali- 
fornia border. 

Hi Jolly! is done totally from Ali’s 
viewpoint. Though the reader senses its 
accuracy, he regrets that it demands cir- 
cuitous reasoning and emotional blank- 
ness. The book is slow, and the real ex- 
citement in the events is undeviatingly 
stifled. Hi Jolly was an actual person, 
and the book is interesting as a notation 
about an historical curiosity, the Camel 
Corps. It is not unreadable but neither 
is it a vibrant whole. (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00, ages 13-up.) 

THE ADVENTURES OF ULYS- 
SES, by Jacques Le Marchand, translat- 
ed by E. M. Hatt, is a light-hearted re- 
telling of some of the events of the 
Odyssey, in a brand-new framework. 
Gathered together on comfortable 
clouds, Zeus and Poseidon amongst 
them, are listening to Hermes tell what 
he knows of the adventures of the brave 
Ulysses, at this point imprisoned by 
boredom on the island of the nymph 
Calypso. Zeus inclines to favor the hero, 





but Poseidon is his chief enemy, be 
cause Ulysses, in an earlier adventure 
blinded Poseidon’s hideous, one-eyed 
monster of a son, Cyclops. Hermes 
storytelling turns things in Ulysses’ f 
vor, but Poseidon is granted, in all fair. 
ness, one more chance to conquer the 
hero of Troy before his return to his be. 
loved Ithaca can be accomplished. 

The light touch used is nearly always 
deft and restrained, and nearly always 
contributes vigor, clarity, and sequence 
to events youngsters have probably pre. 
viously encountered in a dull piecemeal 
way. There is some real and valuable 
humor in the author’s handling of the 
epic. Illustrator Andre Francois’ pic. 
tures are grotesque and brutal cartoons 
which not only mock the traditional 
Odyssey but belittle the essentially 
learned and dedicated spirit of the pres- 
ent attempt to make the classic mod¢- 
ernly ‘inviting. (Criterion, $3.95, ages 
8-15.) 

HITTITE WARRIOR, by Joanne 
Williamson, derives its fictional impetus 
from an Old Testament incident—the 
description, from the Book of Judges, 
of the battle at the River Kishon be 
tween the Canaanites and the Hebrews. 
The novel approaches this battle in a 
most roundabout fashion, through the 
person and complicated adventures of its 
young hero, a Hittite youth. The proud 
Hittites have just been conquered by 
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Illustration by Clem Seale for 
“All the Proud Tribesmen’ 
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the Cretans, the “sea people,” and the 
boy Uriah is directed by his dying fa- 
ther to seek out the only man who can 
help him in a world turned to chaos, 
the father’s longtime friend Sisera, a 
Canaanite warrior of the town of Haro- 
sheth. 

With a closely attentive reading, the 
actions in Hittite Warrior become rea- 
sonably understandable. But the author 
has not operated with a practical grasp 
of the ability of her audience to follow 
a story, however good, through unfa- 
miliar history presented only in refer- 
ences. She is not, after all, dealing with 
material from the average school curri- 
culum, and it is possible that she has 
been too uncompromising of her stand- 
ards. They are high ones, indeed; Hit- 
tite Warrior shows maturity, scholar- 
ship, style, and above all, some exciting- 
ly powerful characterizations. The op- 
position of Canaanite leader to Hebrew 
leader is particularly well-done; the 
reader who perseveres until he encoun- 
ters it will be able to understand and 
to share Uriah’s human excitement 
upon encountering the Hebrew ideol- 
ogy. (Knopf, $3.00, ages 10-14.) 

CASTLES AND KINGS, by Henry 
Treece, is a collection of short pieces 
dealing, half-factually, half-fictionally, 
with some of the great castles of the 
British Isles and their historical associa- 
tions. When the author has at hand a 
story with recognizable progression to- 
wards climax, he does an excellent job 
with it, catching the identifying eeriness 
of the castle legend, dramatizing castle- 
ground events, and managing a fatalistic 
mysteriousness for his characters. Of 
this type is his re-telling of the tale of 
the little princes in the Tower, and 
that of Lady Jane Grey. Other chapters 
with less eminent characters, fit in here, 
too. But frequently the story of a par- 
ticular castle turns into a dull and con- 
fusing catalog of minor royal names and 
multiple references. There is a lot of 
good reading in Castles and Kings, but 
also some stretches that can only be 
barren to a young American reader. 


(Criterion, $3.50, ages 11-16.) 


THUNDERSTORM, by Thelma 
Harrington Bell, describes the mighty 
natural phenomenon, and relates some- 
thing of mankind’s dealings with it 
through the ages. There are chapters of 
well-tailored scientific exposition of the 
structure and function of a thunder- 
storm, wherein facts are presented with 
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care, that they may be understood by 
patient and industrious young readers. 
Illustrations help the explanations. 
Reading is slow here, but understand- 
ing is highly possible and, when 
achieved, is a satisfying intellectual ex- 
perience. 

The larger portion of the book’s con- 
tent is writing of a lesser intensity, and 
is easier reading. From the ancients to 
Benjamin Franklin to contemporary sci- 
entists, the author follows man’s super- 
stitions, explanations, and opinions of 
thunderstorms. She includes curious 
and infallibly interesting stories of ex- 
traordinary experiences, many astound- 
ing, some amusing, and all highly read- 
able. 

Thunderstorm is excellent supple- 
mentary reading for science classes and 
rich primary reading for interested 
young scientists to share with each oth- 
er on casual ground—where some of the 
happiest and most rewarding discoveries 
are made, and kept. CViking, $3.50, 
high-school.) 

Claire Hutchet Bishop, a native 
Frenchwoman, has done a long fact- 
filled travelogue called FRENCH 
ROUNDABOUT. Irish-born Maureen 
Daly is the author of SPANISH 
ROUNDABOUT, a shorter, atmos- 
pheric piece on a country Miss Daly 
loves and has half-adopted. (She has a 
home for occasional residence near Ma- 
laga, Spain). 

Mrs. Bishop has constructed a thin 
fictional frame for her travelogue: she 
sends two imaginary American teen- 
agers, winners of a contest, on a quick 
and elaborate tour of France with pro- 
fessionally-informed chaperones. The 
boy and girl see the sights, hear the facts 
about them, sample a great variety of 
regional food specialties—and in the 
process come to understand more and 
more about the complex nation and its 
equally complex viewpoints. The facts 
are interesting, but each is treated as a 
marvel, and all are ultimately reduced 
to a monotony. There is no freshness or 
sparkle in the writing, and the fictional 
device is as unrewarding as the style, 
consisting as it does in the mere selec- 
tion of names to be attached to state- 
ments. The reader soon wishes that the 
whole thing would be abandoned, but 
it is bravely pursued. The book is hu- 
morless, and contains an element of 
pugnaciousness. 

Spanish Roundabout is straightfor- 





ward and nicely-stylized narration, con- 
taining facts, but subordinating them to 
mood and interpretation. The author is 
a sensitive observer and an articulate re- 
corder; her book is not only a close por- 
trait of modern Spain, but also a mov- 
ing record of an intelligent human be- 
ing’s reactions to the peculiar beauty 
and ugliness of that ancient land. 

Miss Daly does a particularly fine job 
in characterizing the Spanish people 
she knows and in relating them to their 
environment. She allows history into 
her narrative where it fits, always treat- 
ing it with easy vivacity and the har- 
monious high color that the land seems 
to demand. (Both Dodd, Mead; French 
Roundabout, $4.00; Spanish Round- 
about, $3.00, ages 12-16.) 

The subject of Lois Hobart’s biogra- 
phy PATRIOT’S LADY is Sarah Liv- 
ingston Jay, wife of John Jay. The beau- 
tiful, intelligent daughter of a promi- 
nent family, Sally was years younger 
than her husband and married him after 
he had been disappointed in an earlier 
affair of the heart. But theirs was an 
ideal and ideally happy marriage. Jay 
inclined to be self-important; his devo- 
tion to duty, which the long years of 
public service refined to a noble pas- 
sion, stifled a sense of humor in the 
young man. Sally was quick to act, alert 
to people and their moods and aware of 
both the value and the limitations of 
her intuition. Each partner added to the 
character of the other, and both sacri- 
ficed much for the welfare of the new 
nation. 

Jay’s official residence in Spain and 
in France was far less a glamorous ad- 
venture than a difficult and dangerous 
time of trial. To accompany her diplo- 
mat husband, Sally left behind in the 
care of his grandparents her first-born 
son (who was a stranger to his parents 
upon their final return) and saw a new- 
born daughter buried on foreign soil. 
Even when the family was reunited in 
America, Sally’s years of self-sacrifice 
were not ended; one official duty after 
another kept Jay from full participation 
in family life. 

The research for Patriot’s Lady was 
obviously wide and careful; the writing 
is slow, scholarly, and detailed. The 
writer amply supports her premise that 
the Jays were admirable people. A studi- 
ous teen-age reader will appreciate the 
devotion that has gone into the book. 
With a corresponding care in the read- 
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ing, this youngster will find that many 
vague actions of colonial history come 
clear. There will be, also, new apprecia- 
tion for men of Jay’s stamp. (Funk and 
Wagnalls, $3.50, teenage.) 

The heroine of THIS WAS BRIDG- 
ET, by Mary Malone, once notes rue- 
fully that she will never be identified by 
her high-school classmates as “Miss 
America of 1928.” But to readers of the 
book, the tall, thin, plain-looking, and 
always likeable Bridget will appear a 
true and therefore fascinating represen- 
tative of an odd time, a little before 
their own, close but strange, different 
but familiar. 

The girl and her little brother Patsy, 
orphaned in New York City, are sent to 
their father’s aunt and uncle in a small 
town in New Jersey. Sorrowful and 
homesick, Bridget tries to be brave for 
young Patsy’s sake, but she knows she 
will never be happy until she can return 
to her New York home-neighborhood. 
In spite of herself, she makes adjust- 
ment and some friends, young and old, 
in Lamberton. With a measure of quiet 
security behind her, Bridget manages to 
survive an unhappy grammar school 
graduation, and starts into high school. 
She wonders constantly if she will ever 
be able to establish rapport with her 
great-aunt to match the reassuring and 
natural affection that was spontaneous 
between her little brother and their 
great-uncle. 

With a refreshing and gifted indi- 
viduality of style, Mary Malone offers 
in Bridget a fully characterized girl 
with problems from life. Everything 
Bridget does is personal to her, and will 
be important to the reader; This Was 
Bridget is a rare accomplishment in 
modern adolescent fiction, which has 
stereotypes for every occasion. Bridget 
and her family are Catholic. Catholi- 
cism fits naturally into her life, inform- 
ally into her story, with the exception 
of one major incident when she consults 
the local priest about entering a convent, 
as she has dramatically vowed to do dur- 
ing her brother’s serious illness. Han- 
dled with reality and humor, the inci- 
dent is typical of the sensitivity and 
story-telling skill of the author. (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00, ages 10-14.) 

The thirteen-year-old heroine of 
CHAMPIONS DON’T CRY, by Nan 
Gilbert, wants to be a tennis champion 
—but her own way. She is not interest- 
ed in working hard on every stroke a 
champion needs but, rather, is satisfied 
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with the one she does best and likes 
most. Impatient with groundwork, Sally 
is also too explosive for her own good. 
Impatience and temper plague her in 
everyday life, too. 

In their small Iowa town, Sally’s fa- 
ther owns a successful car-repair shop, 
just at the moment suffering from grow- 
ing pains. To expand the shop will put 
the family in debt, and each member in 
a temporary tight squeeze for funds. 
With an important tennis tournament 
in a distant town her summer goal, Sal- 
ly could be angry and ill-tempered about 
this. But she is able to accept the situa- 
tion with courage and independence. 
She sets about to make money to pay 
her tournament expenses, finds that her 
too-typical faults retard progress, and 
finally emerges with barely enough cash 
to see her through. In the process, how- 
ever, she has achieved a start toward 
self-control. With this spine-stiffening 
experience behind her, Sally is able to 
weather exhaustion and disappointment 
at the big tournament. 

There is a minimum of tennis talk 
in Champions Don’t Cry—enough to 
please the player-reader, but not too 
much to turn away the non-fan. The 
book is primarily a good story about the 
problems of an ordinary, likeable, young 
girl, age thirteen, and her realistically 
developing ability to cope with them. 
Plot is lively and uncluttered, and char- 
acterization is lifelike and warm. Sally’s 
tennis triumphs follow her personal vic- 
tories and each works on the other to- 
wards a pleasant credibility. (Harper, 
$2.95, ages 10-up..) 

THE LITTLE HELLION, by Ma- 
bel Thompson Rauch, is a story based 
lovingly and with skill upon events of 
the author’s turn-of-the-century child- 
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Illustration by Paul Frame 
for “Champions Don’t Cry” 


hood in southern Illinois, called, be 
cause of the richness of its soil, Amer- 
ca’s Egypt. The book is episodic, open. 
ing when Sally, daughter of a circuit 
judge, is nine, and closing shortly after 
her thirteenth-birthday party. Through 
the years, ebullient Sally is purely de. 
lighted with most daily things: the folk 
songs she hears and sings, the simple 


and the extraordinary trips she makes |; 


with her father, family visiting. 

The years bring changes and great 
events, too. Sally’s beloved mother dies, 
and the girl spends more and more time 
with her father. She watches him pre- 
side at the murder trial of a pathetic, 
bewildered farmer whom she has known 
for a long time; in a fateful twist, 
doused in local color, Sally is able to 
help the man. At one point Sally wel- 
comes the wonderful possibility that 
the Judge, after years of disappoint 
ment, might finally have acquired a 
racing horse capable of beating the local 
champion. The girl goes to a G.A.R. re- 
union with her father, learns many 
things about the Civil War that text- 
book writers don’t know, and sees a bit 
of sectional drama. 

There are feuds, river-boats, gypsies, 
and county fairs in Sally’s young life, 
presented here in a chronicle of read- 
ability and charm. (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $2.95, ages 10-16.) 

A large pre-Revolutionary home is 
the setting of THE HIDEY HOLE, a 
modern mystery for intermediate read- 
ers, by D. L. Clinard and D. D. New- 
by. Merticese Ann Winslow and her 
crippled brother Jack return with their 
widowed mother to the Winslow fam- 
ily homestead in New Jersey, having 
been forced to give up their Wisconsin 
home. Merry and her mother hope that 
the placid country life will build up 
both the health and the spirits of Jack, 
preparatory to costly surgery which 
should restore his ability to walk. Of 
all the Winslows, Merry is most inter- 
ested in the family mystery: what hap 
pened to the first Merticese Ann Win- 
slow, a colonial housewife who disap- 
peared from the homestead right after 
the battle of Trenton, and where did 
she hide the family treasure before her 
disappearance? Merry finds a letter from 
Merticese to her husband, and a cryp 
tic sampler worked by the woman. But 
it takes a lost kitten and a considerably 
improved Jack to point to the long-lost 
hidey hole. 

The Hidey Hole is an adequate mys- 
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tery with an extra ingredient of value 
-painless information about a phase of 
the Revolution. Although the book is 
ordinary in nearly every way, it makes 
an honest attempt to tell a good story 
and point a small moral. It should be 
popular, and the popularity need not 
distress adults in charge of readers. 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $2.95, ages 
10-14.) 

A little, city girl’s adjustment to Ken- 
tucky mountain life is the simple theme 
of THE BIG BENDING TREE, by 
Virginia Park Matthias. When her doc- 
torfather decides to take his badly- 
needed skill into a remote mountain 
community, Susy is lonesome and rest- 
less. There are no near neighbors, and 
the little girl has visions of growing up 
to be sixteen or so without ever seeing 
another girl. But the friendly children 
of the mountain come to Susy, timidly 
at first, then with quickened interest in 
all the marvelous things brought along 
from a city background. Susy shows 
them her dolls and her books, com- 
mences to teach her first mountain- 
friend how to read a few words, and de- 
votes some of her time to reading to a 
bed-ridden crippled youngster. In cas- 
ual return, the mountain children teach 
Susy the traditional games, songs, and 
dances of the region, and show her all 
the wonderful play possibilities of the 
Kentucky mountains in the leisurely 
summer. 

The Big Bending Tree is like a geog- 
raphy passage come alive. The book has 
little plot, but it has motion and it has 
interest. The mountain children are 
universally childlike, but also regionally 
mature as they take on adult chores 
early in life and learn efficiently the 
routine of caring not only for them- 
selves but for younger children in their 
large families—“the least ones.” Much 
of the dialog is in dialect, but it is care- 
fully done and easily comprehended. 
The Big Bending Tree is a warm piece 
of Americana. (Watt, $2.95, ages 8-12.) 

Set on a Sioux reservation in South 
Dakota, THE TOMAHAWK FAM- 
ILY, by Natalie Savage Carlson, intro- 
duces a Sioux brother and sister and, 
in them, the conflict in Indian life be- 
tween old ways and new. Eight-year-old 
Alice Tomahawk loves school, and 
cherishes the opportunities it offers her 
to partake of modern American life. 
Ten-year-old Frankie longs for the old 
days of tribal splendor, and scorns the 
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A Catholic Viewpoint on Church and State, by Jerome Kerwin 
Christ in Russia, by Helene Iswolsky 

The Church of Apostles and Martyrs, by Henri Daniel-Rops 
Confederate Chaplain, by Joseph Durkin, S.]. 

The Dream Lives Forever, by Katherine Burton 


The Good Years, by Walter Lord 


The Irish Story, by Alice Curtayne 

Mr. Citizen, by Harry S. Truman 

Nuclear Policy for War and Peace, by Thomas Murray 
Peter Claver, by Angel Valtierre, S.J. 

The Strategy of Peace, by Senator John F. Kennedy 





white school so thoroughly that he de- 
liberately neglects his work. As a result, 
he is forced to repeat the fourth grade, 
and is disgraced by the fact that his lit- 
tle sister is now in his room. The chil- 
dren live with Grandma Tomahawk, a 
fierce champion of the old ways. She 
refuses to better her life in any civilized 
way. As Grandma spends her time 
playing with buffalo nickels which she 
receives from white tourists, the Toma- 
hawk house grows dirtier, uglier, and 
more shameful. Frankie is the first of 
the two rebel Tomahawks to see that 
some good for him and his race is be- 
ing offered by the white man’s school. 
Grandma’s conversion is dramatic, color- 
ful, truly amusing, and apparently per- 
manent. 

The documentary overtones of The 
Tomahawk Family blend perfectly with 
the accurate and appealing characteriza- 
tions of the Indians. The book is ab- 
sorbing for its information as well as for 
its plot conflict. Youngsters will read it 
with communicable enthusiasm, and 
many of them will take new and profit- 
able ideas from it. (Harper, $2.75, ages 
7-11.) 

In Mary C. Jane’s MYSTERY BACK 
OF THE MOUNTAIN, two city chil- 
dren accompany their parents to a run- 
down farm in Maine which their father 
has just inherited from his uncle. The 
uncle was “the black sheep of the fam- 
ily” in a most peculiar way: he appar- 
ently loved money, and would sacrifice 
such values as neighborliness, kindness, 
and even love merely to obtain it. The 
Ward children have little hope that 
their parents will keep the farm for 
summer vacations, because the Ward 


name is hated in the vicinity; and there 
is a legend that the uncle’s money- 
hunger drove his young fiancee to com- 
mit suicide. When Mr. Ward receives 
a good offer for the property, he is 
tempted to sell. The children sense 
that if they can quickly solve a many- 
itemed mystery which they are con- 
stantly encountering, their name might 
be restored to local favor. The mystery 
involves weird sounds in the night, a 
stolen portrait of value, a beautiful but 
deadly hillside pool, and a natural de- 
posit of semi-precious stones. 

Mystery Back of the Mountain is 
plotted with skill and written with ease. 
It is worthy of the reading time of 
young mystery fans, from their view- 
point and from that of their elders, be- 
cause it is both entertaining and sensi- 
ble. (Lippincott, $2.50, ages 8-10.) 

TEAR DOWN TO BUILD UP, by 
Jean Poindexter Colby, is the factual 
and fascinating story of building wreck- 
ing. The author garnered most of her 
information directly from persons work- 
ing in the wrecking industry because, 
as she explains, “there has been surpris- 
ingly little written on the subject of 
building wrecking . . .” Her book is an 
absorbing introduction not only to the 
processes of wrecking, but also to the 
sociological and industrial reasons for 
wrecking. She includes a brief history 
of modern wrecking methods, centering 
with tragic irony on the experiences of 
the British with bombed and _half- 
bombed buildings during the last war. 
Mrs. Colby has a fresh approach to her 
subject; because she is one amateur ex- 
plaining to another, the material never 
becomes technical or complicated be- 
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yond comprehension and/or interest. 
Boys and girls, and their parents, will 
read and discuss Tear Down To Build 
Uy, and then enter as soon as possible 
the honorable estate of sidewalk super- 
intendent. (Hastings House, $2.95, 
ages 9-14.) 

YOUR FLAG AND MINE, by 
Alice Curtis Desmond, is a brief history 
of the United States, organized around 
the successive appearances in our na- 
tion’s lifetime of twenty-seven different 
flags. The greater part of the book is 
concerned with the Revolution. Briefer 
treatment is accorded the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, the War of 1812, and 
the Civil War. Both World Wars are 
omitted; but Alaska and Hawaii, which 
changed a flag pattern old enough to be 
venerable, receive mention. 

Your Flag and Mine has an artificial 
starting idea, inadequate to sustain a 
book, even the short one that this is. A 
flag has no history apart from the history 
of the country it represents, and to skim 
this history from flag episode to flag 
episode merely minimizes the spirit of 
the nation and the deeds of its heroes. 
There are a few spots where the narra- 
tive rises to interest and inspiration, but 
they are rare in the surface and routine- 
ly-written survey of some events in 
American history. There is some undis- 
guised bad grammar in the writing; 
this sentence, for instance: “As the flag 
was to be carried by a corps of cavalry 
attached to a lance, it was small.” (Mac- 
millan, $3.50, ages 10-14.) 


THE VERY SPECIAL BADGERS, 
in their book by Claus Stamm, are Jap- 
anese Tanuki, whose mission is to 
change form constantly and to cheat 
largely whenever possible. When two 
crews of Tanuki have a disagreement, 
they plan a cheating-and-changing con- 
test. One representative from each side 
will do his very best cheating-and- 
changing; the winner of the contest will 
order the other’s tribe to leave the neigh- 
borhood forthwith. An old and _notori- 
ously skilled Tanuki meets an untried 
youth in the contest. After the pro’s su- 
perlative performance, there seems little 
hope for the amateurish rival. But vic- 
tory sometimes lies in little things. 

In the text and illustrations Cdone 
with a highly original Oriental line, by 
Kazue Mizumura), The Very Special 
Badgers has a calm, but sharp and 
many-toned, humor. There is enough 
surface liveliness to catch careless read- 
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ers; for the careful, there is much more 
—subtlety, trimness, and a finely satis- 
fying explosion at the end of a well- 
controlled joke. (Viking, $2.25, ages 
6-10.) 

E. Carolyn Conway is the author of 
two collections of brief stories about 
saints, THE LITTLE WAYS and 
MORE LITTLE WAYS. Designed for 
children aged four to nine, the books 
are bright, animated, and sincere. ‘They 
have story interest, and their lessons are 
stated on a child’s level of unsugared 
simplicity. Both familiar and unfamiliar 
saints people these pages, their stories 
introduced by such intriguing titles as 
“The Saint with the Dunce’s Cap,” 
“The Big Sister Saint,” “The Saint of 
the Silver Skates.” Any youngster 
named Kenneth will be delighted with 
his saint’s story, the one amongst all 
that is largely fabulous. Both books are 
fetchingly illustrated, in black and 
white, by Astrid Walford. The Little 
Ways is slightly the better of the two, 
but both books are quite worth having 
in the family, for reading aloud and for 
profitable browsing. (Helicon Press, 
$2.50 each, ages 4-9.) 

The pictures in GOD MADE THE 
WORLD, written and illustrated by 
Pelagie Doane, are abundantly detailed 
with familiar objects and possess a most 
pleasant openness. The text is not un- 
usual but it has many moments of 
charm, and every page is a good start- 
ing-point for parent-child discussions. 
First-graders, who have a wealth of 
new accomplishments to help them 


handle both words and meanin 
should find God Made the World q 
reading experience of great personal sat- 
isfaction. (Lippincott, $2.75, ages 34.) 
THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR 
written and illustrated by Zhenya Gay, 
contains a poetic naturalist’s directions 
to little children on how to find out and 
enjoy some of the loveliest secrets of 


the springtime. In quiet and rhythmic ’ 


prose, the author tells the child what to 
look for on his daylong springtime walk 
with an adult-friend: if he knows, he 
can find the nurseries of all the small 
animals; they are waiting for sharp-eyed 
and quiet-moving searchers. 

The illustrations are lifelike, but styl- 
ized beyond any ugliness or starkness, 
They show a child only—and complete- 
ly—the smallness, softness, and warm 
life of wild animal babies in springtime, 
Somehow even the snake and the tad- 
poles enter the spell. (Viking, $2.00, 
ages 2-5.) 

MY HOPPING BUNNY, written 
and illustrated by Robert Bright, is a 
small-sized tall-tale in rime. A little boy 
with some money goes to the store to 
buy a hopping bunny. Every time he 
hops, the bunny hops higher, until it 
completely disappears from sight. Now 
begins a fast-paced search for the bunny. 
There is a lot of fun in My Hopping 
Bunny, a small portion of good story, 
and some splendidly lively illustrations. 
(Doubleday, $2.00, ages 2-6.) 

THE THINKING BOOK, by San- 
dol Stoddard Warburg, and OPEN 
HOUSE FOR BUTTERFLIES, by 
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Ruth Krauss, have viewpoint in com- 
mon—an adult’s look at a child’s think- 
ing and linguistic processes. In The 
Thinking Book is the material of a lit- 
tle boy's daydreaming, indulged in 
while he is supposed to be getting 
dressed in the morning. Each step in the 
dressing process reminds him of so many 
other things that he “thinks” instead 


» of doing—a familiar crisis. The book has 


a slight story line and some coherency, 
and manages to avoid the intensely spe- 
cial. It was “designed and illustrated” 
by Ivan Chermayeff; the pages have 
large shapes and bold, splashed-on, pri- 
mary colors. Children may try to imi- 
tate the shapes with their own tools; 
I doubt that the pictures will warm any 
young hearts. CAtlantic-Little, Brown, 
($3.00, all ages.) 

Open House for Butterflies, with il- 
lustrations by Maurice Sendak, is close 
kin to the earlier elementary book, A 
Hole Is To Dig, by the same author and 
artist. It is a random collection of child- 
ish statements, some undoubtedly au- 
thentic, some startlingly elemental, 
some charming, but some annoyingly 
pretentious—the title-inspiring remark, 
for instance: “Open house for butter- 
flies is a good thing to have.” The illus- 
trations are very good, small in size and 
feeling, and gently humorous. Sophisti- 
cated adults will realize that they 
should respond to Open House for But- 
tearflies. (Harper, $1.50, ages 3-7.) 

All the birds and animals of Three 
Cornered Woods meet for an important 
community council in WHO WOKE 
THE SUN? by M. S. Seidman. The 
crow and the rooster are disturbing the 
peace with their long, noisy argument 
about which of them wakes the sun 
each morning. After hearing both their 
cases, the wise old owl declares, “Sci- 
ence says that neither Mr. Crow nor 
Mr. Rooster brings the Sun or wakens 
him.” He then proceeds with a lecture 
~and demonstration—about the eternal 
succession of day and night. 

Karla Kushkin’s illustrations have 
personality and a freshness of color, and 
fit the lightness of the light side of the 
text. The text itself, however, is an un- 
fortunate mixing of the fanciful and the 
factual, badly lacking an end and sure 
cleverness. The scientific explanation 
fits poorly into a fairystory setting, the 
meeting-place of vocal and household- 
ing woodland creatures. (Macmillan, 
$1.95, ages 4-8.) 
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Contemporary Russian Literature 
(Continued from page 18) 


in times gone by and never in the pres- 
ent. Most vocal was A. Dovzhenko who 
insisted that in literature no less than 
in the movies the element of true suffer- 
ing and true love was almost non-exis- 
tent. He confessed (back in 1954) that 
“if on the first flight to Mars my beloved 
brother or son perishes on the way, then 
I would not be ashamed to admit my 
sorrow. At night I would cry in the gar- 
den, trying to muffle my sobs in order 
not to frighten the nightingale singing 
on a cherry tree under which lovers are 
kissing each other.” (Literaturnaya, De- 
cember 23, 1954.) This enunciation 
might sound “corny,” but actually it is 
a scream of anguish, protest and despair 
of a generation of muzzled writers in a 
dehumanized nation. No less outspoken 
was the Armenian writer and playwright 
V. Vagarshyan who explained that So- 
viet youth needs a modern version of 
Romeo and Juliet. “Give them dramas 
dealing with high and pure love, and 
they will fill the theaters,” he said. 
“They then will learn how to love as 
noble and well-born people ought to 
love each other.” He emphasized that 
love—every love, love between men and 
women, brothers and sisters, friends, 
parents and children—plays a leading 
role in all great literature—in Homer, in 
Dante, in Shakespeare and in the Bible. 

We have seen the crucial role of love 
in Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago which, at 
the same time, is a profoundly religious 
novel. This is no inner contradiction; an 
increasing number of Catholic authors 
are showing awareness of the fact that 
love between man and woman is intrin- 
sically connected with charity and has a 
spiritual value. 

The Soviet uneasiness about love, 
however, is still slight in comparison 
with the reaction to the discussion of a 
mystery which goes deeper than the spir- 
itual rapture between the sexes: the 
question as to the meaning of life (and 
death), a problem basically insoluble by 
the non-believer. This theme repeatedly 
crops up in Soviet novels—usually be- 
tween men and women—but is never 
brought to a conclusion. There is, for 
instance, a passage in Constantine Fye- 
din’s Pyervye Radosti (First Joys) and 
another one in Alexander Tshakovski’s 
Eto bylo v Lyeningradye (Thus It Hap- 
pened in Leningrad) where a husband 


and wife are groping toward the solu- 
tion of the puzzle of personal fate. Why 
are some people lucky and others un- 
lucky? Is there really no justice in our 
lives or is there, perhaps, a reward for 
good and a punishment for bad deeds 
right here on earth? This is exactly what 
the readers in the elementary school 
taught them, but they cannot quite be- 
lieve it and thus the discussion again 
ends in a draw. If one really gets an 
“award” for a good and honest life, then 
there must be somebody or something 
handing out such recompense, so they 
reason, but they are unable to think of 
anybody. There is no other “governess” 
in the Red Nursery but the Soviet State. 
God has been “abolished.” 

In all these metaphysical domains the 
weakness of communism is most evi- 
dent. We never ought to underrate the 
intelligence of the East Europeans in 
general and the Russians in particular. 
Curiously enough, it needed the feats of 
Russian engineering to make these intel- 
lectual qualities apparent to Americans; 
the West Europeans realized them long 
before Sputniks appeared in the sky. 
Yet this native East European intelli- 
gence not only is an occasional boon to 
the wicked Soviet system, it might be- 
come the very reason for its downfall. 

It has always been the natural role of 
intellectuals, anywhere and at any time, 
to question the “generally accepted 
truths” and the “official views.” In this 
respect they traditionally constitute an 
element of unrest, a source of change. 
Such change, obviously, can be for the 
better or the worse. The Nazis in Ger- 
many, the Hungarian revolutionaries in 
1956, the Spanish revolutionaries of 
1931 and 1936 (of all camps!), the fo- 
mentors and supporters of the French 
Revolution of 1789, they all had whole 
“literary genealogies” of precursors. It 
has always been the same development: 
abstract philosophers—some of them 
starving in garrets, others teaching in 
universities—start thinking and writing; 
intellectual popularizers and novelists 
take up the very theoretically sounding 
doctrines and use them for pamphlets 
and colorful stories; finally, rhetorically 
gifted, ambitious demagogues harangue 
the masses. (Lenin’s strength lay in his 
ability to master all three phases!) 

(Continued on page 73) 
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This process has not been uniform all 
over the globe because some nations are 
far more in awe of their intellectuals and 
artists than others. In the “Protestant 
World” (from which I exclude Ger- 
many) we have, by and large, a great 
deal less intellectual leadership in poli- 
tical matters than in the Catholic and 
Schismatic World. The anti-intellectual- 
ism of the Protestant stand lies at the 


| bottom of this rather marked difference. 


(We too easily forget that the strict ra- 
tionality of the Catholic Faith with its 
Scholastic background, in an indirect 
way, also has fathered modern rational- 
ism.) It would be most unlikely ever to 
see in Britain or in America a revolution 
whose impetus came either from novel- 
ists or from university professors. 

The nations of the European Conti- 
nent, however, are different; Russia, 
above all, has quite another mental 
structure. The first motions of a rebel- 
lion or, more probably, a radical evolu- 
tion, are likely to come from thinkers 
and artists—from the thinkers because 
they inevitably come in contact with the 
Western World (primarily, but not ex- 
clusively, through books and _periodi- 
cals), and from the artists because the 


| untruth and inhumanity offered to them 


by communism, the constant denial of 
the real values of the anima naturaliter 
Christiana renders them consciously or 
subconsciously restless, critical, search- 
ing, dissatisfied. Khrushtshyov’s strong 
criticism of the students of Moscow Uni- 
versity shows that he is well aware of 
this particular danger. Hence also his 
plans—not unopposed!—to decrease radi- 
cally the humanities in the high school- 
college curricula and to introduce a 
maximum of sciences plus obligatory 
manual labor. Thinking and feeling is 
clearly a menace to communism. 

The purely intellectual connections 
between Russia and the West are still 
in an initial stage. Reading a periodical 
like Voprosy filozofii (Philosophical 
Questions), one continues to encounter 
hair-raising misunderstandings as to the 
thoughts, the mind and even the institu- 
tions of the West, especially as to our 
basic religious values and concepts. 
Here we find again and again the child- 
ish attempt to “disprove” Christianity 
in scientific terms and to explain Cath- 
olic doctrine in a purely economic man- 
ner. Even in the dogma of the Assump- 
tion, Soviet research teams might con- 
ceivably look for a clever design to 
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numb the revolutionary urge of the 
“toilers.” In not strictly philosophical re- 
views the level might be much lower— 
witness I. Koltshinski’s appeal in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta (March 3, 1955) to 
fight religion, the “toughest survival of 
capitalism,” by distributing cheap, mass- 
manufactured telescopes in order to 
prove the “absence of God” in the skies. 
Koltshinski, to make it worse, is a mem- 
ber of the Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences, but, on the other hand, we never 
should forget that a similar type of 
clowning went on in Western Europe 
fifty years ago and that soft echoes of 
such thoughts can still be heard in 
America’s halls of academe. Still, Soviet 
savants are about to round the Cape. 
With the poets and novelists the sit- 
uation is not much different. They also 
have established first human contacts; 
these are always valuable and should be 
strengthened by us at all cost. CWe, aft- 
er all, have the Truth and should not be 
afraid of an encounter with error.) Just 
like the scientists, they have a real, 
vested interest in personal freedom. And 
unlike the inarticulate masses who can 
be lulled into a certain contentment 
with a larger dose of economic well-be- 
ing, they want to express something and 
they want to say and write it freely. 
They have, moreover, a certain chance 
to influence the ruling, bureaucratic 
class if the latter feels that a change in 
doctrine does not affect their adminis- 
trative position. C“Enlightenment” was 
also liberally adopted hy Europe’s abso- 






lute monarchs from Portugal to Russia..) 
Taking the hugeness of Russia into con- 
sideration, most thinking Russians 
would want desperately to avoid a san- 
guinary revolution which not only 
would result in some bloodshed, but 
(which is worse and proved by the Civil 
War) untold physical suffering. The 
USSR could never be fed by a quick 
airlift; the collapse of the collective 
farms and of transportation would re- 
sult in the death of untold millions. 
These visions act as a powerful mental 
break to an open “classic” revolution. 
A real revolutionary fervor is rather 
more likely to develop in the Satellite 
states whose cruelly disappointed hope 
for outside aid might conceivably be re- 
vived in the future. Even there, in 1956, 
the initial drive came from artists, from 
poets, essayists and novelists (rather 
than from scientists). Yet whatever the 
nationality, it is a fact that the “creative 
writers” in the East, are not only chaf- 
ing increasingly against controls, but 
also are almost fully aware of the inhu- 
manity of the present order and of the 
ruling doctrine. They are fed up with 
the Red Nursery. They want to have a 
mature relationship to ethics (beyond 
the carrot and the stick); they want, 
above all, to understand the deeper im- 
plications of love and death (both mean- 
ingless from a Marxist viewpoint); they 
want to be human beings, not machines, 
adults, not children, free men and not 
slaves. Yet their road ahead is probably 
still long, thorny and even dangerous. 
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late, almost sinless and called upon to 
endure—even the temptation to despair, 
even the temptation, in some cases, to 
put an end to their pain by self-destruc- 
tion. Theirs is a personal experience be- 
yond parallel--a human being feeling at 
his depths the invasion of a loving God. 

Here then is a part of our heritage 
which was capable of making us see in 
the literary portraval of homo Ameri- 
canus not an alien figure, but a cultural 
analogue of those who have undergone 
a supreme supernatural experience. Our 
failure to see the analogy between, let 
us say, St. John of the Cross and Natty 
Bumppo bespeaks our ignorance of John 
of the Cross—an ignorance epitomized 
by what I take to be a fact, namely, that 
more students in our colleges have been 


exposed to Pope’s deistic Essay on Man 
than have been exposed to either the 
poetry of St. John or the “terrible son- 
nets” of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

But it is not necessary to appeal to 
our mystical tradition alone to support 
a suggestion that a failure to respond to 
an American cultural tradition argues to 
a failure fully to understand our own 
Catholic tradition. 

It could also be argued that the im- 
age of the hero as isolate, almost selfless, 
stoic and enduring is a rather apt de- 
scription of the saint—and the preserva- 
tion of the cultus of the saint has been, 
in American civilization, most especially 
the work of the Catholic mind. 

It surely is not fanciful to see a fruit- 
ful analogy between the American hero 
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and Francis Xavier lying alone with his 
longed-for China just before his dying 
gaze; Thomas Aquinas, isolate in his 
own religious and intellectual commu- 
nity, his writings condemned, his or- 
thodoxy assailed; a Benedict Joseph 
Labre, “on the road” in a sense which 
Jack Kerouac never intended but which 
he would have understood. Had we not 
become so accustomed to painting saints 
in gay colors against a background of 
whitewash, had we taken the saints 
more seriously, we might have realized 
that a man who loves truth may fre- 
quently find himself cut off from the 
community which he also loves—not in 
a Byronic, romantically enjoyable exile 
—but in anguished isolation. Any place 
will do for the testing of a man—the 
university of Thurber’s The Male Ani- 
mal, the sun-baked town of High Noon, 
the lecture halls of Paris in the high 
Middle Ages. 

It could also be argued that the Amer- 
ican hero is not only a recognizable 
counterpart of the saint, but is also, writ 
large but in the same language, an em- 
bodiment of the Christian vision of 
Everyman. Ishmael, who could not live 
on the land, Shane, coming from no- 
where and riding, at the film’s end, 
across the prairie toward the sun, Hol- 
den Caulfield, in his mad hegira through 
the well-lighted deserts of Manhattan, 
can all legitimately be seen as somehow 
recalling the Christian view of man as 
homo viator, man the pilgrim, crossing 
the sands and seas of life, born alone, 
starkly isolate in himself even when he 


moves with a band of other pilgrims in 
caravan or caravel, alone at the end 
when he faces his Beginning. 

One could, of course, go further in 
the effort to see points of similarity be- 
tween the Christian tradition and the 
American hero; one could, without 
straining the evidence, see in the lonely 
hero, with his capacity for endurance, 
an analogue of Christ Himself. If we 
recall Isaiah’s depiction of the Suffering 
Servant, or the Gospel account of Christ 
in the desert, or alone upon the moun- 
tain in prayer, or forgotten in Gethse- 
mane and abandoned on Calvary, we 
can see a more readily discernible 
Christ-figure in Billy Budd or in Hem- 
ingway’s old fisherman than in Father 
Bing Crosby in Say One For Me or Sis- 
ter Loretta Young in They Came to a 
Stable or, on a more serious level, the 
priest-hero of Joseph Devers’ novel. 

To put the matter at its crudest, our 
Catholic critics have rejected the “class- 
ic’ image of the American hero on 
grounds that are vaguely theological, 
but our theological understanding has 
itself been so vague that our Catholic 
writers have failed to produce one major 
novel, play or film that fused profound 
Catholic insights into the mystery and 
meaning of man with the persistent 
American vision of what man aspired, at 
least, to be. As writers we have not done 
in our own right what Willa Cather did 
with an American Catholic theme, or 
what Graham Greene or Evelyn Waugh 
have done with English Catholic 
themes, or Bernanos, Mauriac and Bloy 
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have done with French Catholic theme, 
As critics and readers we have cep. 
sured the philosophies of Dreiser, Hem. 
ingway, Farrell, Barry, O’Neill or Fit. 
gerald, but have not asked often enough 
what caused them to leave the house. 
hold of the Faith. What attrition had 
we permitted in our theology that made 
the artist turn, as to a living fountain, 
to a philosophy of nihilism or to eco 
nomic determinism or to mechanism as 
the answer to the mystery and meaning 
of man? The true artist lives on his in. 
tuitions, and we have given him con- 
ceptual formulations of immense mys 
teries in catechisms and question boxes, 
The artist speaks in symbols and moves 
in ritual; ours has been a religious cul- 
ture of attenuated liturgy and dime. 
store aesthetics. The artist, no matter 
how wild his conclusions, is a congeni- 
tal moralist, and ours has been a reli- 
gious culture of intricate legalism. The 
artist is fascinated with the singular and 
concrete. He fingers with awe and ad- 
miration what Gerard Manley Hopkins 
called “the counter, spare, original, 
strange”; ours has been a religious cul- 
ture which stressed the abstract, the 
general, the typical, and viewed the un- 
familiar as unorthodox. The artist has 
asked for bread, and has received, not a 
stone, but worse—a magnetic, machine- 
made, plastic Madonna for his car. 


I HAVE STRESSED the Catholic response 
to one aspect of American culture 
because it has always seemed, to me at 
least, particularly significant. But there 
are, of course, other areas in which the 
Catholic tradition confronts American 
attitudes—a confrontation which can 
lead to a deeper understanding of both 
our Catholic and American heritage, 
and can assist in the development of an 
authentic American Catholic culture. 
Of the many areas we might choose, 
I would like to select two for brief con- 
sideration: the areas which we might 
loosely call the verbal and the ethical. 
These areas are obviously closely 
linked to the literary, but they are areas, 
at the present moment, of great politi 
cal and social consequence as well. 
They are areas which represent sick 
spots in America of the present, and 
they force a prophetic role upon the 
American Catholic. It is the task of the 
prophet to finger the errancies of his so 
ciety, and to point out the redemptive 
path, but it must also be remembered 
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that the prophet must himself be faith- 
fyl to the message he serves, and that he 
speak, not only in tones of anger, but 
also in tones of love. 

There is, first, the American search 
for a badge of national identity. The 
setting for much of man’s struggle in 
America has been the country itself, 
and man’s most obviously dramatic con- 
fict has been with nature. Building 
cities and towns out of the wilderness, 
pushing back the frontier, damming and 
diverting the energies of mighty rivers, 
tuming deserts into green pastures— 
these experiences of the American pres- 
ent and past have given to most Ameri- 
cans a sense of directness and simplicity 
in facing other and larger problems in 
the nation’s life. It has resulted, among 
other things, in an almost absurd reli- 
ance upon verbal assurances and public 
pledges. 

We Americans, as a consequence, 
have an endless array of loyalty oaths, 
pledges of allegiance, anti-Communist 
declarations and the insistent demand 
that Catholic bishops and Presidential 
candidates give repeated professions of 
faith in the “American principle of the 
separation of Church and State.” Ameri- 
can culture has tended toward a rather 
naive verbalism, ranging from a belief 
that all will be well because by a Con- 
gressional measure “in God we trust” 
to the unthinking acceptance of really 
unthinkable advertising claims and shib- 
boleths. 

To this American tendency toward 
logein the Catholic tradition should op- 
pose its more stern and searching cri- 
teria of praxis, of fealty demonstrated 
by action as well as proclaimed by 
tongue. “Not everyone who says to Me 
‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven, but he who does the 
will of My Father.” “By this shall all 
men know that you are My disciples, 
that you have love one for the other.” 

No matter where one searches in the 
central Catholic tradition, he comes 
upon this tough-minded recall to the 
bases of loyalty and commitment— 
whether it be Ignatius of Loyola’s dic- 
tum that “love is shown in deeds, not 
words,” or Theresa of Lisieux’s stark cry 
—not of Credo—but “to suffer or to die.” 

The historic American encounter 
with nature, with external obstacles, has 
led him not only to a kind of congeni- 
tal verbalism, but his success in over- 
coming these obstacles has also led him 
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to a kind of hubris. The wartime motto 
of the Seabees—“The difficult we do im- 
mediately; the impossible takes a little 
longer”—struck off America’s image of 
itself. As Daniel Boorstin has expressed 
it, “The American meets the dragon and 
kills him; he is confident that the drag- 
on is then dead, and he turns compla- 
cently to another dragon. His is a sta- 
tistical sort of dragon.” 

As a consequence of his positive gen- 
ius for handling statistical dragons, the 
American drastically and dangerously re- 
duces the dimensions of evil. To him, 
evil is most often external, physical 
threat or peril—the river to be tamed, the 
disease to be conquered, the poverty to 
be cured by injections of higher income 
and lowered birth rates—the statistical 
dragon to be slain. 

This externalization of evil means 
that the average American has lost an 
awareness of evil in the moral order. He 
has lost the sense of sin, of the capacity 
of the human heart—including his own 
heart—to choose evil, at times reluctant- 
ly, at times almost capriciously, at times 
gladly. 

The American, in his hubris, in his 
proneness to think that the problem of 
evil can be cut down to his size, needs 
an awareness of man’s capacity for evil 
—an awareness that Catholicism has al- 
most uniquely preserved. He needs to 
be reminded of man’s complexity as a 
result of what Newman called the pri- 
meval catastrophe of the race. He must 
be amazed, as Paul was amazed, that ul- 
timately good and evil are not cosmic 
forces, but inner choices, presented to 
man with a kind of anarchic magnetism. 
“The good I would perform, I do not, 
and the evil that I would not, that I 
do.” 

At the moment, Americans would 
seem to need a reminder that theirs is a 
fallen state, that their destiny is no long- 
er manifest, as our fathers believed, but 
is veiled in the darkness of decision. The 
impossible may take a little longer, but 
the possible may never be done, because 
we may, as a nation, choose not to at- 
tempt the possible because it is merely 
difficult. 

We drift without a sense of national 
purpose or a vision of over-arching goals 
to which we would care to pledge “our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred hon- 
or.” Private gain has replaced public in- 
terest, and we doze over the late, late 
show while our schools, our cities and 
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yur position in the world alike deteri- 
orate. 

Every Greek tragedy, remarked Ca- 
mus, begins with the deafness of its 
hero. There are signs that the American 
giant is developing a selective deafness 
that tunes out the unpleasant and the 
burdensome. Certainly he needs the 
Catholic voice, strong, piercing and pro- 
phetic, to rebuke him for his hubris, and 
to remind him that even if every statis- 
tical dragon were slain, he would still 
have to fear acedia and luxuria—quaint 
old names for spiritual sloth and the pur- 
suit of pleasure. They are not dragons 
at all; they are the winsome children of 
the old Adam, capable of strangling, 
with their soft hands, the American gi- 
ant whom the wilderness had brought 
forth and whom hardship had suckled. 

It must be remarked, of course, that 
we Catholics have not always been in a 
position to play a prophetic role in the 
area of these verbal and ethical aspects 
of American culture. Too often we have 
acted more as Americans than as Cath- 
olics in these areas. We have, for exam- 
ple, too readily adopted the dangerous 
over-simplification of the verbal commit- 
ment, the public pledge, the proneness 
to feel that if we have aired a problem, 
we have all but solved the problem. 

And we have suffered, too, the subtle 
onslaught of, if not hubris, at least of 
an unearned euphoria. Even so sympa- 
thetic an observer as Will Herberg has 
written: 

Catholicism does, of course, preach the doc- 

trine of Original Sin, but in their own cor- 

porate life and practice American Catholics 
show too little sense of standing under the 
continuing judgment of God. . . . This 
would be my basic criticism of American 

Catholicism as I know it. 

We cannot, then, speak as prophets 
to our own people, recalling them to 
the stark fidelity demanded by our crea- 
tureliness, if we ourselves, all unwit- 
tingly honor in our hearts the idols of 
the tribe. 

These, then, represent three areas of 
American culture which present a chal- 
lenge to American Catholics—the liter- 
ary, the verbal and the ethical. Each 
represents an area of American sensi- 
bility which the Catholic should not un- 
critically accept or uncritically reject. 
Toward each of them he must bend his 
mind in an effort to understand, and 
must bend his heart in an effort to em- 
pathize. To each of these aspects of 
American life he can speak with the 
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voice of his own tradition, but only if he 
has first listened with that exquisite at- 
tention which is also part of his tradi- 
tion. 

If we are capable of this, if we can 
stand within the American tradition as 
on native ground and yet remember that 





we are also of Rome and Antioch anj 
Jerusalem and Eden, then as Americay 
Catholics we might contribute to a deep 
ening and quickening of the national 
spirit, and we might even fashion, jp 
stone or in story, something which “men 
of a later age will not willingly let die” 
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They cerainly deserved criticism. But 
Punch set itself to laugh at them in a 
not very happy way. It guyed their so- 
cial solecisms. In a series called Post- 
War Sportsmen it mocked at the dis- 
plays of ignorance of etiquette which 
these persons were alleged to display in 
the hunting field, and, doing so, it laid 
itself open to a charge of petty snob- 
bery. 

When Owen Seaman retired in 1932 
a change of policy was clearly called for 
if Punch was to retain its position. Sea- 
man was succeeded by E. V. Knox, not 
himself a Catholic, but the elder broth- 
er of Monsignor Ronald Knox. E. V. 
Knox had been writing for the paper for 
many years under the nom de plume of 
Evoe. The Knox family, with their fine 
classical upbringing, have always been 
notably at home in parody and under 
Evoe Punch became a gentler, a less ag- 
gressive, a more literary paper. Bernard 
Shaw, when asked his opinion of the 
British press in 1946 shortly after the 
conclusion of the Second World War, 
replied “The only startling change in 
the Press is that Punch has become a 
comic paper after a century as a rival to 
the parish magazines.” No one could 
any longer take any exception to the 
paper on the grounds of taste and, when 
in 1949 Evoe on his retirement was 
succeeded by Kenneth Bird, the first ar- 
tist to become the paper’s editor, who 
under the name of Fougasse had been 
for years famous for his delicate drafts- 
manship, the tradition of gentleness was 
continued. But, though under these two 
editors, there was no longer any ques- 
tion of the paper offending anyone, it 
was a question rather of whether it was 
attracting people. It had become almost 
to an excessive extent “unactual.” In 
contrast to the past there was little in it 
that had any bearing on the events of 
the day and, as a result, whereas a gen- 
eration before the comments of the 
week’s Punch had been a common topic 
of general social conversation, it be- 


came more and more rare to find anyone 
who saw it, or, if he saw it, remembered 
what was in it. Circulation began to 
slip. On Kenneth Bird’s resignation in 
1953 the proprietors decided to bring in 
an editor who was more clearly in touch 
with the controversies of the day. 
Ever since the paper’s foundation the 
editorship had always been offered to 
someone who was already on the Punch 
staff. The proprietors broke with this 
tradition and offered the editorship to 
Malcolm Muggeridge who had _ until 
then been one of the joint editors of the 
Daily Telegraph and who had never had 
any connection with Punch. The ap 
pointment certainly succeeded in getting 
Punch talked about as it had never been 
talked about since the First World War. 
Under Malcolm Muggeridge the paper 
was certainly topical but his was a very 
different topicality from that of Owen 
Seaman. Under Owen Seaman it had 
been a paper of what it is at the moment 
in England fashionable to call the Es- 
tablishment—a paper that catered to the 
established classes. Malcolm Mugger- 
idge, though at the time of his appoint: 
ment in some ways a Conservative and 
indeed at least a very strong critic of 
the Socialist Party, was by no means an 
Establishment man. He was by nature 
an iconoclast. He loved controversy 
and hard hitting and soon earned great 
notoriety for the paper—much opposi- 
tion and much support—by a bitter car- 
toon suggesting that Winston Churchill 
had outlived his time of usefulness as 
Prime Minister and ought to retire. He 
also published a cartoon with bitter 
irony comparing Eden to Chamberlain. 
When Eden succeeded to Churchill 
Punch became very much more violent 
in its criticism of the Government and 
was uncompromising both in its denun- 
ciation of the visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to Britain and afterwards 
of the Suez policy. 
From a strictly financial point of view, 
Muggeridge’s appointment was, to be- 
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+, with, a success. The circulation in- 
ceased. In the summer of 1956, how- 
ever, there was a strike in the printing 
industry as a result of which weekly pa- 
pers printed in London had their labour 
withdrawn. For the six weeks of this 
srike Punch was able nominally to 
maintain its continuity by printing an 
yncoloured number, made up of items 
that were on file, but all the topical fea- 
tures had to be omitted. It could not be 
pretended that these somewhat ersatz 
numbers had the interest of the normal 
Punch and indeed they were mainly 
produced simply that the claim that 
Punch had maintained continuous 
publication might be sustained. The re- 
sult was a certain falling-off in circula- 
tion. On top of that the advent of tele- 
vision has created difficulties for Punch 
as it has for all weekly magazines. 
Punch used to be a very valuable ad- 
vertising medium. Its prosperity was 
built up on its advertisements and 
through them it was able to pay gener- 
ous rates to its contributors. It was con- 
sidered to have an advertising value out 
of all proportion to its circulation since 
its copies lay about in such places as 
clubs and hotels and were read by those 
who were likely to purchase advertised 
goods. It has been the problem of 
Punch, as of other such papers, to main- 
tain advertising revenue under modern 
conditions when the magazine is under 
competition for advertisements with 
commercial television. 

In 1958 Malcolm Muggeridge’s five- 
year period of contract was up and he 
was anxious to give himself to television 
work and to his own writing. He there- 
fore retired and was succeeded by the 
present editor, Bernard Hollowood, who 
had been associated with the paper for 
many years. Under Hollowood the topi- 
cal and political nature of the paper has 
been maintained. Hollowood’s natural 
sympathies are liberal and he has used 
the paper to give expression to his opin- 
ions. But he is naturally less violent in 
his assertions than Muggeridge and 
more careful about being dragged into 
controversy. Muggeridge also had, one 
might perhaps say, been almost exclu- 
sively political in his interests. In the 
traditional social features of the paper— 
its humorous stories and pictures of pri- 
vate life—he was less interested. Under 
Hollowood’s editorship the policy has 
been, one might say, to attempt to re- 
store the traditional balance. Success or 
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failure in journalistic ventures are no- 
toriously long-term matters and it is not 
possible to pass verdicts on the results 
of a year or two. But, as a provisional 
judgment, it would be perhaps fair to 
say that Punch is today somewhat less 
talked about than it was in Mugger- 
idge’s day. On the other hand there has 
been a certain improvement in circula- 
tion and advertising revenue, though it, 
like all magazines, suffered much from 
the printing strike which put it out of 
publication for six weeks in the summer 


of 1959, 


bon OWNERSHIP of Punch is vested 
in the proprietors, who appoint the 
editor and under whom there is a regu- 
lar staff of some five or six at daily work 
in the office. Much of the letterpress 
and illustration is of course contributed 
from outside—to some extent by more 
or less regular contributors whose con- 
tributions appear at intervals of every 
few weeks and to some extent by artists 
and writers, who have sent in their work 
unsolicited for consideration. Punch in 
that respect does not differ from other 
magazines. Its unique feature is what 
is known as the Table. Ever since the 
earliest days of the paper it has been 
the custom of the proprietors to invite 
the leading members of the editorial 
staff and some of the most regular con- 
tributors to a meal once a week. By a 
pleasant and generous custom, once a 
member of the Table always a member, 
and a veteran who has retired and no 
longer makes any contribution to the 
paper still receives his weekly invitation 
and can attend to meet his old friends 
whenever it is convenient for him to do 
so. It was only during the Second World 
War that this custom was of necessity 
interrupted. In the paper’s earlier days 
this meal was often dinner at night and 
was given at a variety of places in and 
out of London. On one occasion the en- 
tire staff was taken by coach and four 
to dine at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond; on another, by steamer to an 
eight-course fish dinner at the Ship Inn 
at Greenwich. But for more than a cen- 
tury now the meal has always taken 
place in a special room at Punch’s of- 
fices at 10, Bouverie Street, and for most 
of this century has been a luncheon 
rather than a dinner. Of recent years 
the luncheon day has been Wednesday, 
though previously it was Tuesday. The 
company meets every week, prepared to 
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Foreword by Msgr. John M. Oesterreicher 
The metaphysical structure of the Bi- 
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lunch at the traditional oval Table on 
which every member of the Table from 
the earliest times has been compelled to 
carve, or to get carved for him, his ini- 
tials. The curious can find there the ini- 
tials of such contributors of the past 
as Thackeray, Leech, Tenniel, du Mau- 
rier, Phil May, and on the walls there 
are also pictures of all the members of 
the Table, past and present. Luncheons 
for guests are from time to time given 
in this room on other days of the week, 
but no external guest is admitted to the 
meeting of the Table. In all Punch’s his- 
tory only two such externs have ever 
been allowed to the Table. One was 
Mark Twain and the other the Duke of 
Edinburgh. When luncheon is finished 
the waiters bring round with the brandy 
a pad and a pencil for each member, 
and, armed with them, the company 
then gets down to its serious business 
which is to debate about and finally 
settle the feature cartoon for the com- 
ing week. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 61) 


the theater—that, to put it extremely, 
there is no Shakespeare or Sophocles to 
balance the Euripidean and Websterian 
elements in Williams. 

Williams’ difficulty in this dilemma 
is probably that he sees no middle 
ground between the kind of play he 
writes most of the time (there are ex- 
ceptions in The Glass Menagerie and 
The Rose Tattoo) and the kind of play 
Miss Mannes would like to see at least 
occasionally, no alternative between 
Medea and Pollyanna. Nevertheless, 
such a middle ground exists and Miss 
Mannes is certainly justified in crying 
out for a Shakespeare, not to replace 
Williams, but to supplement him. Is 
anybody listening? L.B. 


N EXCEEDINGLY talented, well disci- 
plined and very handsome compa- 
ny of young actors recently presented, 
both at the Phoenix Theater in New 
York and at the Cambridge Arts Festi- 
val in Boston, the two parts (on alter- 
nate nights) of Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
In choosing to play out the robust story 
of the wild young prince who turns his 
back on youthful folly and grows into 
the maturity demanded by the crown 
he is to wear, they picked what at first 
glance seemed a sure winner. 
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Where is a more delightful hero than 
Hal, revelling wildly with his riotous 
friends but changing his ways because 


of the love he bears his father? Where, 
a more spirited rebel than Hotspur, 
whose lack of self-mastery is at once his 
chief charm and his destruction? Where, 
in all drama, a figure like Falstaff, the 
most irresistible rascal who ever won an 
audience’s heart? On what stage can be 
found tenderer love scenes, fiercer 
swordplay, finer comic episodes? 

All of which leads to the final dismal 
question of where, oh where, was the 
audience which should have been ham- 
mering at the box office begging for 
tickets? Potential ticket-buyers must 
surely have watched the supposedly om- 
nipotent New York drama critics do 
handsprings for the production and the 
performances. They must surely have 
been tempted by the most perfect sum- 
mer weather Boston has seen in many 
years, to go out to the new balloon- 
roofed playhouse on the cool Charles. 
Where were those who so clamorously 
bemoan the low state to which the thea- 
ter in America has fallen? ‘They were 
certainly not in the theater to encourage 
young actors who were attempting in 
the only way possible in our country to 
try on for size some of the most famous 
roles in drama. Where were the parents 
who might seize this chance to intro- 
duce children to the genuine excitement 
of the theater? Any ten-year old, with a 
little adult assistance, can follow the 
plotting of the rebels against the king, 
and can relish on his own the marvelous 
purse-stealing hoax and richly humor- 
ous scene in which Hal and Falstaff in 
turn imitate the scolding king. 

The box-office failure of this fine pro- 
duction, and perhaps a good share of 
the blame for the condition of the con- 
temporary theater, must be laid at the 
door of the American theater audience, 
which in schizophrenic fashion liberally 
patronizes what it most condemns, and 
stays away in discouragingly large num- 
bers from what it claims most to admire. 

ELeanor F. CuLHANe 





Letters to the Editors 
(Continued from page 4) 


basis of the following incident, I would hesi- 
tate to believe anything Mr. Canham or the 
Monitor said which could be twisted to the 
discredit of Catholics or Catholicism and some 
other subjects. 

The Christian Century (Nov. 25, 1953) 


had an article, “The Monitor Bomb,” based 
on a front-page story by Joseph C. Harsch in 
The Christian Science Monitor (Noy, 10, 
1953). The “bomb” would doubtless have 
caused great damage if its fakery had no 
been immediately exposed. It reported tha 
Protestants see evidence “that the Roman 
Catholic attack on Communism spearheaded 
by Senator McCarthy [sic] actually is directej 
as much against Protestantism at home, as jt 
is against the Kremlin abroad . . . that Ro 
man Catholic fervor against Connie may } 
turn out in the end to be primarily a vehicle 
of an assault on Protestantism.” 

The idea was that McCarthy’s activities 
were getting Protestants fired from gover 
ment posts and Catholics were being hired in 
their places. Mr. Harsch himself “failed tp 
find a single Roman Catholic among officials 
dismissed from the State Department.” A 
Protestant compilation of dismissals from the 
Foreign Operations Administration “indicated 
eighty per cent Protestants fired, and twenty 
per cent Catholics. And the Catholics were 
frequently reabsorbed into the service.” Ap 
parently, there were no Jews, agnostics, athe 
ists, Buddhists, or others in these services- 
just Protestants and Catholics! 

Two items quickly reduced the bomb to 
a harmless dud so far as American Catholics 
are concerned, but I believe it left a blemish 
on the escutcheon of the Monitor: (1) In an 
swer to an inquiry, the State Department, 
through George F. Wilson, Assistant Admin- 
istrator, Personnel, Bureau of Security, re 
ported that the Department had no figure 
which could serve as a “source of Mr 
Harsch’s alleged statistics” — “Government 
agencies are prohibited from making any in 
quiries concerning the religious afhiliation o 
applicants or employees.” (2) A news stor 
by J. J. Gilbert (Catholic Transcript, Hart 
ford, Jan. 9, 1954) reported that the dismis 
sals in the Foreign Operations Administr: 
tion were caused by a $15,000,000 cut in the 
appropriation and were all the responsibility 
of Harold Stassen, head of F.O.A. Mr. Stas 
sen, former Governor of Minnesota, a Bap 
tist, had been cited for distinguished service 
by the World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
and was a former President of the Interne 
tional Council of Religious Education. It 
seems safe to assume that Mr. Stassen did 
not conspire with Senator McCarthy to dis 
miss Protestants in order to hire Catholics to 
replace them. 

The Christian Century remarked that if 
the “charges are not quickly disproved the 
concern . . . will become widespread. . 
Note that it wanted the charges disproved 
not proved—Catholics are to be presumed t 
be guilty until proved to be innocent. Als, 
the Century said: “If the investigation prove 
that it rests on a foundation of error, tha 
error should be acknowledged and _ suitabk 
apology made. We are confident there will k 
no desire to evade this responsibility in th 
offices of the Monitor.” 

The Century’s confidence was unwarrant 
ed. On April 8, 1954, I wrote to Mr. Car 
ham that I was discussing this matter in 4 
book soon to be published, and asked if ke 


had ever made the appropriate correction anf 
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apology. He replied, April 28, 1954, that he 
had seen the State Department letter and the 
Gilbert news story, and concluded: “We do 
not feel they call for any correction or apol- 

_We are in no doubt whatever as to the 
validity of Mr. Harsch’s article, but we do 
not intend to make a continuing controversy 
out of it.” 

Having quite thoroughly looked into this 
affair and having discussed it previously at 
gme length, I find it impossible to believe 
that Mr. Canham and the Monitor report 
and interpret “as completely and fairly” as 
possible when Catholics are involved. It fol- 
lows, logically, I think, that I should be at 
least skeptical about their reporting or inter- 
preting in areas in which their emotions are 
involved (medicine, surgery, public health, 
biological sciences, etc.). 

J. M. O’Nert 
Lakeville, Conn. 


GREENE AND WHITE LIES 

Pardon my profound sighs. I suspect that I 
am the only person in the world who under- 
stands in the least what Graham Greene was 
trying to say in Our Man in Havana. 

Pay attention, Mr. Herr, and all you other 
reviewers, and we'll see if we can’t get it 
straight. 

Question: What is the major theme of 
Mr. Greene’s writings? 

Answer: The nature of evil. 

Question: Good. Now, in Our Man in 
Havana, what was the central incident? . 

Answer: A jolly little white lie that could 
hurt no one except some stupid bureaucrats. 

Question: What evils stemmed directly 
from this venial sin? 

Answer: Mainly, three murders—one by 
our harmless little liar and one the death of 
the liar’s best friend who merely consented 
to the white lie. 

Question: What did this consent to evil 
do to the funny, ineffectual man who was its 
agent? 

Answer: It caused him to lose his integrity 
and probably his soul, in exchange for money. 

Now, please, reviewers everywhere, go back 
and see the movie again and write an intel- 
ligent review. 

P. B. Stmpson 
New Haven, Conn. 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 60) 


calls the “Symphony-University Work- 
shop.” To these sessions come student 
composers, conductors, and performers 
from the four Washington-area univer- 
sities which have music schools: Ameri- 
can, Catholic, Howard, and Maryland. 

Each student conductor has an oppor- 
tunity to conduct the orchestra in a 
work which he has chosen from several 
alternatives; each performer gets a 
chance to sing or play music of his own 
choice with the orchestra; and, perhaps 
most importantly, student composers get 
the rare chance to hear their own music 
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played by a fine orchestra. Not the least 
vital part of the conductors’ workouts 
comes after they have led the orchestra 
when, in the sheltering privacy of the 
conductor's dressing room, Mitchell 
gives each aspiring director some highly- 
pointed technical advice. And members 
of the orchestra have been extraordi- 
narily helpful to young composers by 
offering advice about technical problems 
involved in writing for their particular 
instrument. 

These are some of the ways that one 
symphony orchestra has found of ren- 
dering service to the community’s cul- 
tural institutions. The primary purpose 
of a symphony orchestra—the playing 
of a wide repertoire at the finest possi- 
ble artistic level—has not changed. But 
that is no longer regarded as the sole 
and sufhcient reason for a community 
to pour out the thousands of dollars re- 
quired to maintain the luxurious instru- 
ment which today’s symphony orches- 
tra has become. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 53) 


Sheen, are published by Hawthorne 
Press, owned by Prentice-Hall, the pub- 
lisher of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
who publishes the magazine Guideposts, 
distributed free in hotels by Conrad 
Hilton, who was once married to Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, which made her the step- 
mother of Nicky Hilton, who for a time 
was the husband of Elizabeth Taylor, 
now married to Eddie Fisher, who is a 
popular singer like Pat Boone, whose 
books are also published by Prentice- 
Hall. It’s best to keep all this in mind 
when deciding how many copies you 
will need. 

Among the versions of the Holy 
Bible, or portions thereof available are 
the Kleist-Lilly, the Knox, the Douay, 
the Jerusalem, the Westminster, the 
Douay Rheims, and the Confraternity 
Douay. It will pay you to take the time 
and trouble necessary to be able to dis- 
tinguish among them. If you succeed, 
keep your secret to yourself because you 
will be the only bookseller in the coun- 
try who possesses this vital information. 

If you intend to sell the works of Eve- 
lyn Waugh, prepare for the inevitable 
by printing a form letter containing a 
brief but learned discussion of satire, a 
guarantee that Mr. Waugh doesn’t nec- 
essarily approve of all those goings-on 
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A popular biography. No corre- 
spondence of Archbishop Spalding 
can be found. One must rely on his 
works and on newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. Thus we learn some- 
thing of the man and his relationship 
to the men and the events of his 
time. It recounts his years in the Dio- 
cese of Louisville. It tells of his suc- 
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Peoria and of his efforts in behalf of 
education and social thought. 
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in his book and ending with a cheery 
“Erin Go Bragh” (most of the complain- 
ers will be Irish). 

Now this obviously isn’t all there is 
to know about Catholic bookselling— 
there are relatively minor matters like 
discounts for religious, how to damage 
a book for a bargain sale, what to do 
when no one but the author and his 
mother comes to an autographing party, 
when to allow a publisher to extend 
your credit, what to do about people 
who take you seriously when you tell 
them they are welcome to browse, how 
to keep “Sister’s companion” entertained 
while Sister is busy buying books, and 
what to tell children of all ages who 
think Graham Greene is a dirty writer. 
Any young feller worth his weight in 
penny catechisms can pick up this sort 
of thing by instinct or osmosis. The 
only important advice that I have omit- 
ted is always say “Thank you” when a 
customer buys a book. Thank you. 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 44) 


Time reports that Auberon Waugh, 
20-year-old son of Evelyn, has an- 
nounced that his first novel will be pub- 
lished next month. Mr. Waugh the 
younger, who has just completed his 
first year at Oxford, says that his book 
is about a “terrible mother-son hatred,” 
and that he is calling it The Foxglove 
Saga. “I didn’t,” he remarks from an 
evidently hereditary point of view, 
“want to call it something disgustingly 
contemporary like Rushing Nowhere or 
Rotten Men.” 

* 

On Sunday, July 31, The Catholic 
Hour began a seven-part presentation of 
the symposium on “The Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in America” sponsored 
in June by the Thomas More Associa- 
tion and the Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Rosary College. The schedule for 
the remaining broadcasts on NBC Radio 
is: August 21, Doctor Mortimer Adler, 
Director of the Institute for Philosophi- 
cal Research, speaking on “American 
Catholics and the Future of the World”; 
August 28, John Cogley, Executive Staff 
of the Fund for the Republic, speaking 
on “Catholics and Community Life”; 
and September 6, Most Reverend John 
King Mussio, Bishop of Steubenville, 
Ohio, speaking on “Catholics and Reli- 
gious Life.” 
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H. Rhinelander. Page 27, John Logan by 
Lee Balterman, Chicago; W. H. Auden by 
George Cserna. Page 28, Robert Graves by 
Thomas Weedon. Page 34, Jan de Hartog by 





Marjorie Mein. Page 35, Henry Morton Rob 
inson by Anne Zane Shanks. Page 37, Wik 
liam Styron by A. Blaklee Hine; Pietro Di 
Donato by Eve Arnold. Page 40, A. A. Mur 
ray by Pearl Freeman. Page 41, A. B. Guth 
rie, Jr., by Titter Studio. Page 43, drawing 
by Seamus O’Hannain. Page 47, Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery by John Phillips, Life. 
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This column’s somewhat naive approach 
to the book business has sure upped our 
correspondence. We get scolded by our 
salesmen and other interested pros who 
feel we are undermining the structure 
of Catholic publishing by admitting in 
print that we have published books 
which have only sold 73 copies and by 
publicizing panning reviews. Inevitably 
we attract swarms of come-ons from 
specialists in book promotion, who have 
sure-fire, but expensive, solutions to 
our problems. We also get quite a few 
orders from book buyers who are mo- 
tivated by charity, curiosity, or plain 
trust in our frankness. Unfortunately we 
are also besieged by authors who have 
been turned down by everybody else, 
who now snatch manuscripts back from 
the Vanity Presses, certain at last of a 
sucker. (We’d like to remind them that 
our more spectacular failures have come 
to us from some of the top agencies and 
leading foreign publishers—a calculated 
gamble we still expect to pay off.) 


Actu ally, 
we aren’t 
doing bad- 
ly—even if 
we don’t 
have any 
books on 
the best- 
seller lists 
or adopted by Book Clubs. The stores 
are kind to us; we get few returns: we 
have a sweet little backlist: we have yet 
to remainder a book. There are advan- 
tages in being small, and special ad- 
vantages in our position as the only 
Catholic publisher on the West Coast. 
(In spite of the bitter epigram of one 
of our friends who edits a West Coast 
Catholic magazine: “NCWC — Nothing 
Counts West of Chicago.”) 








Instead of devoting the promised space 
fo a round-up of our ten readers’ re- 
views of NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS 
(which were of a truly professional cal- 
iber and which we’ll come back to 
when we have a spare moment), we’d 
like to say something about our Fall 
List .. . for which we have the season- 
ally traditional high hopes, and which, 
like all the incurably optimistic mem- 
bers of our craft, we view as “remark- 
ably well-balanced.” 


We have a first novel by one of Amer- 
ica's most distinguished Catholic poets 
and historians: we have an autobiogra- 
phy by a brilliant young Spanish priest 
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whose first novel published last fall by 
Knopf collected some remarkable crit- 
ical encomia; we have a fascinating an- 
thology of St. Augustine’s writings ar- 
ranged as the Bishop of Hippo’s self- 
portrait: we have an authentic West- 
ern which shows how much the early 
Franciscan friars had to do with train- 
ing the first American buckaroos. And 
we have a revised edition of Peter 
Maurin’s “Easy Essays,” with new ma- 
terial on the co-founder of the “Cath- 
olic Worker.” Here are some quotes... 
the first paragraphs of these books... 
which we hope will whet your interest 
better than blurbs. 


From THE LADY FROM TOLEDO by 
Fray Angelico Chavez (August 1, $3.95, 
illustrated by the author)—a novel 
which has to do with the Indian upris- 
ing against Santa Fe in 1680, and the 
part played in it by a tiny image from 
Spain: 

“In the enchanted heart of the great 
city of Mexico there is a very old stone 
church, sculptured once by human 
hands and molded ever since by the 
fingers of centuries. Its name is San 
Francisco del Convento Grande. Some- 
where underneath the lofty yawns of 
its age-worn ceiling, or in some nook 
of what remains of the once extensive 
friary may be found 
the little figure of 
Nuestra Senora de la 
Macana, which liter- 
ally means, ‘Our Lady 
of the Aztec War 
Club.” The _ original 
title, however, was 
Nuestra Senora del 
Sagrario, which is the 
ancient patronal Ma- 
donna of Toledo in 
Spain...” 


From A PRIEST CONFESSES by Jose 
Luis Martin Descalzo (October, $3.95) 
—a frank and moving account of a 
young Spaniard’s preparation for the 
priesthood in Rome, reminiscent at 
times of the great Spanish mystics and 
at others of the early Thomas Merton: 
“I had just left one of those little 
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Basque trains that go through fields 
which give the impression of always 
being newly painted. It had rained and 
a strong smell of wet earth penetrated 
everything. I felt happy without know- 
ing exactly why. Perhaps for the sake 
of accompanying the countryside in its 
joy...” 


From THE MIND AND HEART OF 
AUGUSTINE, an anthology edited with 
a connecting commentary by J. M. 
Flood (November, $2.95). 

“St. Augustine is among the best known 
saints, and it might be supposed that 
there was not much new to be said 
about him. It is true that his own story 
of his conversion, the Confessions, is a 
classic and has been excellently trans- 
lated more than 
once. But the 
Confessions end 
with his con- 
version and the 
last days of his 
mother, St. 
Monica, and of 
the rest of his 
long life there 
is by contrast 
little known. It 


is lost in the 


multitude of his writings and hidden 
behind his celebrated views on grace 
and predestination and man and his- 
tory. Epigrammatic sayings, some fa- 
mous passages from his works, his sup- 
posed views on damnation, on the per- 
secution of the heretic, and on the rea- 
sons for the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, these and other somewhat 
harsh ideas are thought of as consti- 
tuting the mind of the penitent who 
became the Bishop of Hippo.” (From 
the Preface by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J.) 


From THE GREEN REVOLUTION: 
Easy Essays on Catholic Radicalism by 
Peter Maurin (September; illustrated 
by Fritz Eichenberg; paper, $1.95; cloth, 
$3.95): 

“Writing about the Catholic Church a 
radical writer says: ‘Rome will have to 
do more than play a waiting game: she 
will have to use some of the dynamite 
inherent in her message.’ To blow the 
dynamite of a message is the only way 
to make the message dynamic. If the 
Catholic Church is not today the domi- 
nant social dynamic force, it is because 
Catholic scholars have failed to blow 
the dynamite of the Church, and 
wrapped it up in nice phraseology, 
placed it in an hermetic container and 
sat on the lid. It is about time to blow 
the lid off so the Catholic Church may 
again become the dominant social dy- 
namic force.” 





2429 Pine Street, Fresno, California 
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Avril, THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, cl 
Baltimore Cate., THIS WE BELIEVE, pa 
Benedictine Monks, BOOK OF HOURS 
Complete, leather 
Office, cl 
Lectionary, cl 
Buckley, CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX, cl 
Caffarel, MARRIAGE IS HOLY, pa 
Cardijn, CHALLENGE TO ACTION, cl 
Carre, COMPANIONS FOR ETERNITY, pa 
CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES (Murray and Barrosset) 
GOING TO GOD, cl 
GOD AND HIS PEOPLE, cl 
GROWTH IN HIS LIKENESS, cl 
CHRIST IN THE WORLD, cl 
THE CHRISTIAN FORMATION OF THE 


ADOLESCENT (teacher’s manual), pa. ............ 


DL) 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE SERIES 
(Giese and Murray) 
ON THE WAY TO GOD, pa 
GOD’S PEOPLE, pa 
GOD AND MAN, pa 
CHRIST AND THE CHURCH, pa 
Comm. of St. Severin, CONFESSION—MEANING AND 
PRACTICE, cl 
Comm. of St. Severin, MASS: CHRISTIANS AROUND 
THE ALTAR, cl 


Connell and McGannon, THE ADOLESCENT BOY, cl ........ 
Conway, WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT THE CHURCH, cl .. 


Conway, WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MARRIAGE, pa 
Conway, WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MORALS, cl 
Cuttez, OUR LIFE OF GRACE, cl 

Doniel-Rops, OF HUMAN LOVE, pa 

Daniel-Rops, ST. PAUL: APOSTLE OF NATIONS, cl 
Dohen, JOURNEY TO BETHLEHEM, cl 

Emmanuel, TEACHING LITURGY IN SCHOOLS, pa 
Eugene, | WANT TO SEE GOD, cl 

Eugene, | AM A DAUGHTER OF THE CHURCH, cl 
FIDES ALBUMS 


THE PASSION 

SACRAMENTS OF THE SICK 
Firkel, WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD, pa 
Forestier, THE KINGDOM IS YOURS, cl 
Geaney, CHRISTIANS IN A CHANGING WORLD, cl 
Geissler, FAMILY MAN, cl 


Geissler, FATHER OF THE FAMILY, cl 
FATHER OF THE FAMILY, pa 


Geissler, GROWING UP TOGETHER, cl 


Geissler, YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN, cl 
YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN, pa 


Giese, APOSTOLIC ITCH, cl 

Giese, PATTERNS FOR TEENAGERS, pa 

Giese, TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP, cl 
Grandmaison, WE AND THE HOLY SPIRIT, pa 
Grandmaison, COME HOLY SPIRIT, cl 

Gremillion, JOURNAL OF A SOUTHERN PASTOR, cl 
Hasseveldt, THE CHURCH: A DIVINE MYSTERY, cl 
Huber, MY DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN, cl 
Jungmann, THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER, pa 


Kane, TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE, ch oo .. 


Lebret, HUMAN ASCENT, pc ......... 
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Lochet, SON OF THE CHURCH, pa 


' Meyer, LEND ME YOUR HANDS, po .. 


Miller, FUNDAMENTALS OF THE LITURGY, cl .............. 
Montcheuil, ASPECTS OF CHURCH, cl 
Montcheuil, GUIDE TO SOCIAL ACTION, pa 
Montjuvin, PANORAMA OF BIBLICAL HISTORY, pa 
Montjuvin, PANORAMA OF CHURCH HISTORY, pa 
THEMES OF THEOLOGY (Murchland) 

GOD SPEAKS, cl 

GOD AMONG MEN, 
Murray, FULL MEASURE OF GRACE, pa 
Nutting, SCHOOLS AND THE MEANS OF EDUCATION, cl 2, 
Perrin, FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC ACTION, pa 
FIDES PICTUREBACKS 

THE EUCHARIST 

MARRIAGE 

PRAYER FOR MILLIONS (Link) 

THE ROSARY 
Philips, THE ROLE OF THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH, cl .... 
Putz, MODERN APOSTLE, cl 
Putz and Louvel, SIGNS OF LIFE, cl 


Rohrbach, CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST, cl 
CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST, pa 


Ryan, The PSALMS, cl 
Ryan, KEY TO PSALMS, cl 
Ryan and Bouman, KEY TO THE MISSAL, cl 


Saliege, WHO SHALL BEAR THE FLAME, cl 
WHO SHALL BEAR THE FLAME, pa 


Sauveboeuf, OUR CHILDREN AND THE MASS, pa 
Spicq, MYSTERY OF GODLINESS, cl 
Steinmann, ST. JEROME AND HIS TIMES, cl 


Tavard, PROTESTANT HOPES AND CATHOLIC RESPON- 
SIBILITY, pa ......... 


THE THEOLOGY LIBRARY (Henry) 
INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY, cl 
GOD AND HIS CREATION, cl 
MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS, cl 
THE VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE, cl 
HISTORICAL AND MYSTICAL CHRIST, cl 
CHRIST IN HIS SACRAMENTS, cl 
CHRONOLOGY (supplement to Introduction to 

Theology), pa 


booklist 


Trese, FAITH EXPLAINED, pa 

Trese, MANY ARE ONE, pa 
Voillaume, SEEDS OF THE DESERT, cl 
Ward, THE LIVING PARISH, cl 


DOME BOOKS 


Suhard, GROWTH OR DECLINE, pa 
Trese, MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS, pa 


Dietz, WHAT CATHOLIC GIRLS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MARRIAGE, pa 


Haley, ACCENT ON PURITY, pa 

Trese, WISDOM SHALL ENTER, pa ..... 

Burns, MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD, pa 
Suhard, PRIESTS AMONG MEN, pe 

Buckley, PURITY, MODESTY, MARRIAGE, pa 
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